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Art.  I.  1.  The  Truths  of  Religion,  By  James  Douglas^  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  362.  Price  8j.  Edinburgh,  1830. 

2.  Errors  regarding  Religion,  By  James  Douglas,  Esq.  8vo.  pp. 
332.  Price  8j.  Edinburgh,  1830. 

TF  there  is  anyone  branch  of  knowledge  which,  more  than 
every  other,  demands  to  be  exhibited  in  a  popular  form,  it  is 
religious  knowledge, — that  knowledge  of  religious  truths  which 
is  equally  the  concern  of  every  individual,  as  the  most  needful 
for  his  guidance  in  the  present  life,  as  well  as  essential  to  his 
eternal  welfare.  This  position  may  be  regarded  as  a  truism. 
Not  so,  the  remark  we  wish  to  connect  with  it;  that,  of  all 
practical  sciences.  Religion  has  suffered  the  most  from  being 
enveloped  in  the  disguise  of  scholastic  systems  and  a  technical 
dialect,  and  stands  most  in  need  of  being  simplified  and  render¬ 
ed  generally  intelligible.  As  we  cannot  expect  this  observation 
to  pass  unquestioned,  and  it  involves  considerations  of  the 
greatest  moment,  we  must  spend  a  few'  minutes  in  explaining  and 
substantiating  a  position  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  some  obvious  facts. 

The  press  teems,  it  may  be  said,  with  religious  publications  of 
a  popular  character,  designed  for  the  people,  and  purchased 
by  the  people  ;  and  the  constant  demand,  as  well  as  the  benefi¬ 
cial  results  of  their  circulation,  may  be  thought  to  prove  at  once 
their  suitableness  and  their  efficiency.  But  the  constant  sale  of 
these  works,  w  hile  it  affords  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  religious  readers,  is  far  from  being  any 
proof  that  religious  knowledge  is  becoming  more  generally  dif¬ 
fused.  In  the  first  place,  their  sale  is  extensive,  more  frequently 
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J  DtMIgUll  OH  ihp  Tf  otht  t(/'  Hph^lioHt 

ill  )»rfi|MtrtloM  lo  (tirlr  tiinti  lo  lliiitr  liitrln«Ui  nurrl 

li'iM  n )  iti  llii^  tirKt  |)tni*r«  tliril'  rirriilAllMtt  U,  tor  itin  moat  |mr(« 
fUMitliiinl  to  wliAt  1«  lutllrtl  ili0  rrliiflotu  worlil )  ntul  ltilMlty«  ah 
r«*||Mr(U  lli0  ^rttrrMl  (’)iitrAi  (nr  of*  tlir  n^ll^loiiM  of  tlio 

|irf*«rii(  (tityi  lliry  vi'AM  i  ly  uito  liiglirr  llmii  to  itmitointri  into  (tin 
iiiIimI  of  (tin  rrAiinr,  iMiilnr  covnt*  of  Hoiiin  |»lnu«iii(|  h(ito(t«  or  liy 
tor«itii  of  t»io|^rii|»liM*Al  iiitri  Allvc>i  {Miiitiitinit  of  All  mlitiutii* 

lory  or  roMM»U(oi  y  I'Antf  'Ttm  workfe  A|H'(*iftrnt)y  mltlrnAAril  lo 
iiirli^ioii*  |inr»«iii«i  iiliii  nliinfly  n(  roit«iti^  aiiiI  AlAriiiio^  (tin  con- 
kciniciM  (lioMMlniil^iinil  for  llin  ilnvoiMi  ijntinrAlly  |irr<Aii|ipo«n  In 
(till  tnnlnr  nn  nri|niiln(nncii  wllli  iltn  IrnlliA  nnd  rncnivnil  tun* 
IjiiAt^r  of  llinolo||y. 

I'Vw  Ainilin  vrotlm  nilitptrd  (o  convoy  n  coni|in(r>nl  ktiowlnili^n 
of  (hr*  (riillm  of  Hnlifilon  (o  (tin  niii««  of  (tin  pnoptn,  (Init  U  (o 
Aliy,  (o  (Initsn,  wlinllinr  niiioof/  (tin  pilvitn^/nil  or  (tin  worklnj/ 
rliimirM,  ^'llo  urn  wholly  iininfoi  oind  Upon  (hn  onhjriM  of  (hnolof/y* 
'rill  tr  lA  no  ih’hclrncy,  inilnnh  of  popnlur  (rniidAfA  niion  (hn 
iCviilritccA  of  ( ’111 iA(iuni(y«  l(  Ia  rnniuikuhln,  hownvni,  tiow  fnw 
of  oin  uhlftAl  t'lirlAliun  upolof/iAl*  huvn  aIiowii  (hnniunlvco  to  ho 
Aoiiml  or  ttccoiiiphAlinil  illvhinA,  PuU*y  Iiua  nvrn  ConiniiKnil  (hn 
l^roBA  hhiofh  r  of  Inivinn  on(  (hnolo^y  hi  IiIa  mpoAitlon  of  *  (hn 
*  Arinicn  wliirli  (c^uchnA  nmn  (heir  <ln(y  unit  (tin  inuAoiiA  of  It/ 
'Thu  ilnhc,h(fol  wii(nr  Ia  no(  (hn  flrA(  urchi(rcl  who  huA  iliACovnr> 
ril  morn  (uAin  In  ruiAhi.(/  un  rlnvuMoiii  thuii  knowlrit|/n  of  (hn 
ptiocfplnA  of  notiAlriM'iion,  or  who  Iiua  icurntl  u  AiinclooA  nillHcn 
upon  (hn  Aiiinl*  I  In  Iiua  hiiiiAnlf  rcniurkml  on  (tin  iiliAnrilKy  of 
Anpuru(hi{/ from  ruch  odirr  nu(nrul  unit  rnvnulnit  rcll^lotl  (  hiil 
tiiil  toAA  pnrlloiiA  Ia  (hn  nliAnrithy  of  «npuru(in^  (hnoto(iy,  which 
U  (hn  Arinoct*  of  million,  Iroiii  niorul  plilloAophy«  of  whii'hi  nvnn 
ui'Coiihn(4  (o  IiIa  own  Ahnw)n|/|  It  IiiiiaI  1m*  (hn  foniMlntloiii  unit 
of  Miiiklo}/,  UA  lin  Iiua  iloimi  not  onr  rnludon  (o  dm  ('rnu(or«  hnl 
onr  hlnuA  of  (hn  t!rnnlnr«  (hn  IiuaIa  of  iiiorul  olihp/udotli 

'Tlin  iioly  workA  (hu(  u(  prnAniit  oennr  (o  iia  ua  niiihruchijj  ii 
|Hipiilftr  vinw  of  dm  l>oc(t(nnA  ol  i(nh(/lon  In  (Imlr  iniitnul  hnur« 
ln|f,  urn,  Ih*  (<rn(/ory*A  *  lm((nrA/  wri('"*n  with  dm  niiprnAA  vInw 
to  Aiipply  dm  ilrtlrMoicy  (o  which  wn  N/n  uilvcrdn^l  Mr*  NViU 
l>nrl«ocn*A  *  IVilcdciil  Vh  wj*  unit  Mr#  <iiirnny*A  *  I^AAuyA  on 
C  *htlA(ittoiiy/  'rim  prcAnni  huliop  of  ( !hnA|rr*A  uilmiruhin  volinnn 
on  *  dm  l%vlilnnnn  ot  C 'hrlA(litnl(y  uAilnrlvnil  froml(A  Nudirn  und 
Kncnpilon/  coniprlAnA  uIao,  Ironi  dm  linn  of  urunmnnl  udop(nd| 
M  view  of  •  wh»i(  dm  ri  lif(lon  |a/  which  U  tlmrn  provcil  (o  Im  (rnn# 
Of  dmon  invuhinhln  woikA,  mt  oim  cun  (hlnk  motn  highly  (hull 
oiirArlvnA  (  nod  wn  huvn  plnuAiirn  hi  rntlnclliid  lliul  onr  Jotnnul 
wnA  dm  (IiaI  to  uwiird  to  (Imni  inApnctivnly  (Im  wuriii  roiiinmnd- 
udon  whfi  h  (liny  huvn  olituiimd  from  nil  dm  frmndA  ol  trndi# 
\Vn  rnifthi  nUo  rniri  (o  Or#  Owl|{ht*A  'rimolo^^y#  ua  con(uhilii((i 
dioniih  III  tt  Aoitirwhiil  volnmltionA  and  uinnunuiinuhlc  lornii  w 


DdUtfUi  0^  irulhi  ^  8 

|iii|tiil(tr  0«|m«til<m  Mhil  lUf^Mra  of  1I10  CltrUlUo  diiiHrloOi  No 
ito0«  iMiwovrri  imo  llilok  iIimI  iIio^o  |iolili«'iilMMi«i  oni'tilloiiily 
AiUfiiril  im  iliry  010  for  lliciti*  |»or|M»«0,  Imvo  mlri«|Oiiti)|y  lltlofi  op 
thfi  bUok  lo  oor  iMoMtoroi  Upon  nil  oilier  «ohji>oU«  ilo^ro  loi« 
|K>«t||  fiiMOll  riMMII,  If  MOl  MO  MltAololO  OMf>M«<iiiy#  Ifir  Mtollipl^loil 
ooot|»roiliMottt«  ptipolMf  lroMti«o«i  MOil  olooiotitMry  workni  Tlio 
prouro««  of  *ool0ty  In  ciooiiooMlIy  ItiiriHloolon  OHolilirMiloOfi  notl 
ItopfoviiotooU  lo  litM  ooio^odluloro  of  Iti  llio  4>Imm«MU*ii« 

ilioi  of  itio  olijort*  of  koonlptltfOi  moiI  lo  llio  vrry  foroi  of  iirltMt 
oof^M  ilroioiol  olooo'OlMry  iroilittt  loiporlftoi  Iimvo 

mUo  lififio  Milootly  tfoittij  forwMril  lo  ihii  uplo^ro  of  ri*liulotoi  oplolooi 
VmI«  ooiMrilti^lMOiilojf  tliM  VMoi  Milvno^rii  lliMt  liMVi*  l*rro  OtMlIo  lo 
IIIIiIidmI  orlilrUoii  ilio  MriMMooUlotl  MpoMrii^hoi  of  dMfirril  IliorM* 
toro,  Moil  ilio  loiolit>oloMl  rovoloiloo  ii'ltifili  loi«  olmtiiiiol  llio  wlotlo 
M«pri*(  ot  ilio  wot  1(1  of  lliooahli  00  Mllooipl  lo«^  bof^o  ooolo  lo  ro« 
mill  tbo  KJootrolM  of  'l*boiMo^y  lo  m  forio  tloil  nboobl  O1O0I  iho 
WMOlv,  MOll  Mllnpl  llAolf  (o  ibo  lo|f*lll||»>0<fO  of  llto  M|tOi  '1*110 

tirrmi  U  frtiotloij  orjtb  mtilorU  of  fu’loiH^o  noil  bbrnilo*  of  llnofol 
jMiwIpilgo  I  bol  rrhi^loiiM  kifoorb^dno  U  oMi^lioliol  fhoo  llio  popO« 
Ur  ryuloprilUi  bnlotf  Mooiolblog  Umi  «A<jro«lf  or  loo  roootollloi 
or  loo  ooiUllonli  lo  (moom  wliblo  IIm  rooifOi  Ooo  or  Iwo  MOrk* 
wArtl  MlltioipU  liMVo,  liolrodi  bo^o  ooolo  lo  r’ooollUlo  rrllglotoi 
im(tiir«i«-»liy  m  llUiory  of  ibo  Jowii«  mo«I  m  llUiory  of  ibo  llitiloi 
bill  ibr«o  Mrp  of  M  oburMnlor  wblob  Umvo  IlliU  roooi  lor  rogrp|« 
lliMi  Ibo  I'roioolorn  of  nonlt  workn  bovo  ooi  iloooool  II  MiWUMblo 
lo  loiProiPibilo  (brilior  wlib  lioll||loo» 

l«p|  o*  I'otifp^ii  ibo  Ikoii  'riioolopy  U  ool  ol  proMool  lo  lltoi 
niniP  lolo  orbuli  II  U  omoMory  ilml  loo  omlorUU  of  oor  koow* 
Uil|j(t  uloiobl  bo  brootflilf  bofoto  ihoy  omo  bo  oilvoolMHooMnly 
miliioril  lo  »0f0f0Mrlm  M0«1  oootpooflloioiii  'Mio  iMillir  of  rolluloo 
Mfo  orrinlo  lo  lboo)iiolvo««  mm  oro  mH  ollior  IrolliM)  moiI  lo  m  ioo* 
«lilrriibU  r Mltiol«  ibo^  oro  MMOorlolooil  or  (l«iooo»UMblo  oorlMlotloM« 
lloi  ibo  omImIoooo  ol  rolltflooM  poolrovorny  proro*  tbul  iboy  bovo 
Ool  yol  pMMAod  lobi  i^ooorMi  koowloiJdo*  Wboro  oooirovotMy 
brtjioM,  Mi  ioooo  ooiUt  'riio  lOAllor  lo  rooirovorMV  omy  bo  ool  Iomm 
ilooMoiMirMblo  lliMO  ibo  oMlMblUlioil  Mod  Mdoillloii  prloolploMi  btil 
Mm  ool  liMvIOH  tfolood  tfooorMi  mmmooIi  mIiowmi  iIimI  ibo  ovldooooof 
Mm  irolli  liMM  ool  yoi  booo  outdo  MolUoloolly  pMlpobloi  'rrolli  dooM 
ool  bo(<oMto  koowU*d||o  Itoforo  ll  lotM  booo  prorod  lo  l*o  triiili  i  llll 
llioo,  II  oioy  bo  Mold  lo  omImI  lo  iho  oriiilo  mImIo  of  oololoOf  lloli  mn 
koowUdtfo  MdvMoooMi  roolrovorMloM  oro  dboloUloiMli  nod  ibo  lUld 
of  oploboi  boMoooM  protoirlloioibly  oorrowod*  '1  bo  Mplioro  of  ro* 
ll^loMM  oooirovrrMy  boM  iiooo  omlorUlly  iMiolrMi^lod  by  ibo  progroMO 
of  oiblrol  pblloMopbyi  ibo  MboodootMool  of  MidioUMiU  MiibilllkoH 
ibo  odopiloo  of  M  Mooodor  UglOi  Moti  ibo  loorooMod  dlltbiloo  «if 
MoripiorMi  llgblt  Moob  Iimm  booo  botrood,  ood  miIII  tnoro  Iimm  boro 
oidmroid*  \V  boilior  Tboology  omm  ovpr  bo  obollyoMlrirolocl 
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from  the  disadvantages  of  controversy,  deeply  entrenched  as  re¬ 
ligious  errors  are  in  the  hostile  prejudices  and  sensual  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart,  may  be  questioned.  The  things  of 
God,  we  are  told,  indeed,  are  cognizable  only  by  a  sniritual  dis¬ 
cernment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finger  of  Wophecy  points 
to  an  era  wlien  all  shall  know  the  Lord.  Without  attempting 
to  define  the  expectations  which  this  intimation  might  warrant, 
the  history  and  present  state  of  religious  opinion  sufficiently  au¬ 
thorize  us  to  conclude,  that  the  unhappy  diversities  of  opinion 
which  cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  oh* 
scure  the  light  of  Religious  Truth,  will  more  and  more  fade  and 
clear  away,  and  that  theology  will  seem  less  doubtful,  in  propor¬ 
tion  ns  it  is  better  understood.  *  Many  heresies,*  as  Mr. 
Douglas  remarks,  ‘  consist  merely  in  the  exaggeration  of  some 

•  particular  truth,’  and  *  spring  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance 

•  with  the  truth.*  As  the  word  of  God,  the  sun  of  the  moral 
system,  rises  higher  upon  us,  these  differences  will  ‘  disappear  as 

•  speedily  as  the  morning  mists.* 

At  present,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  state  of 
theological  knowledge  among  the  community  at  large  is,  as 
compared  with  other  sorts  of  knowledge,  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
But  it  may  excite  surprise  that  we  should  complain  of  any  want 
of  the  means  of  popular  information.  Are  there  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  abundance  of  elementary  works  of  religion — catechisms, 
confessions,  formularies,  explanations  of  the  catechism,  comment¬ 
aries  on  the  creed,  stories  on  the  catechism,  as  well  as  systems, 
and  institutes,  and  the  very  ‘  marrow  of  Divinity  *  ?  We  are  not 
disposed  to  call  in  question  the  utility  of  such  works,  any  more 
than  that  of  Pharmacopoeias,  Introductions  to  Algebra,  and 
Propria  (pitc  Maribus^  with  all  the  notes  and  comments  re¬ 
spectively  attached  to  them  in  order  to  facilitate  the  toils  of  the 
youthful  learner.  We  merely  take  leave  to  observe,  that,  what¬ 
ever  good  purpose  they  may  answer,  that  of  rendering  the  truths 
of  religion  intelligible  or  attractive,  cannot  be  considered  as  coming 
even  within  the  design  for  which  they  have  been  compiled.  Of 
Dr.  Watts’s  first  Catechism  for  children,  indeed,  we  can  speak 
only  in  terms  of  the  most  entire  approbation ;  and  against  the 
Church  Catechism,  it  cannot  be  objected,  that  it  is  too  recon¬ 
dite  :  the  great  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  not  only  does  not  teach 
the  way  of  salvation,  but,  by  ascribing  all  the  firuits  of  religion 
to  the  administration  of  an  external  ordinance,  supersedes,  as 
Mr.  Hum  has  remarked,  the  use  of  any  other  doctrines.  When 
we  advance  beyond  these,  to  the  Formularies  of  the  Church,  or 
to  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
the  deeper  we  go  in  theology,  the  further  w’e  recede  from  every 
thing  popular  in  phraseology  or  elementary  in  form.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  full  import  of  tlic  terms  employed,  as  they  were  de- 
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signed  to  be  taken,  a  person  must  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  polemics.  No  one  can  really  enter  into  the  meaning  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
\%  ho  has  not  been  initiated  into  the  llomoousian  controversy. 
No  one  can  be  competent  to  subscribe  to  the  Assembly’s  Cate¬ 
chism,  except  so  far  as  he  takes  it  upon  trust,  who  is  not  armed 
at  all  the  five  points.  The  mistake  of  substituting  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  for  explanations,  mere  definitions  for  axioms,  propositions 
for  principles,  conclusions  for  elementary  truths,  runs  through 
the  w  hole  system  of  teaching  to  which  these  formularies  belong. 
That  they  may  have  served  as  a  fence  against  error,  we  do  not 
deny :  that  they  have  aided  the  interpretation  and  diffusion  of 
religious  truth,  we  must  take  leave  to  regard  as  very  problem¬ 
atical. 

There  is  one  elementary  work  on  Christian  theology, — strictly 
speaking,  perhaps,  but  one, — the  simplest,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  most  profound  of  all  theological  w'ritings:  we  speak  of 
the  New  Testament.  Were  the  English  Translation  as  well 
adapted  to  popular  use,  as  the  original  was  to  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine,  instead  of  being  modelled  on 
the  Vulgate,  in  a  Latinized  phraseology,  full  of  barbarous 
terms  and  phrases  that  savour  of  travestie,  more  than  of  trans¬ 
lation, — the  Apostolic  writings  would  be  not  only  the  highest, 
the  only  authority  in  religious  doctrine,  but  the  most  intelligible 
and  familiar  exposition  of  theological  truth.  But  the  very  as¬ 
pect  which  the  sacred  volume  presents,  barbarously  cut  un  into 
disjointed  verses,  in  capricious  disregard  of  connexion,  and  even 
of  punctuation,  shews  that,  in  former  days,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
book  for  reference  more  than  for  perusal, — as  a  text  for  the 
divine  or  commentator,  more  than  as  a  volume  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  peasant.  We  have  been  so  long  familiarized 
with  this  mode  of  printing  the  Scriptures,  that  its  impropriety 
does  not  strike  us.  It  deserves  consideration,  however,  whether 
to  this  circumstance  we  may  not  attribute,  at  least  in  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  prevalence  of  that  mistaken  and  dangerous  use  of  the 
sacred  volume,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Erskine,  ‘  which  selects  pas- 

*  sages  here  and  there  out  of  Scripture,  and  accommodates 

*  them  to  its  own  pleasure,  instead  ol  submitting  to  be  guided 

*  by  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture.*  This  partial  induction  has 
in  all  ages  been  a  fertile  source  of  error. 

To  devout  readers,  the  authorized  version,  with  all  its  de¬ 
fects,  wears  so  consecrated  a  character,  that  even  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  emendations  are  regarded  with  distaste;  and  phrases 
that  in  themselves  convey  no  distinct  idea,  have  acquired,  from 
association,  a  meaning  and  force  which  would  not  readily  attach 
to  a  more  correct  and  perspicuous  rendering.  What  is  familiar. 
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seems  to  be  plain ;  and  it  is  only  by  distinct  attention  that  the 
reader  is  led  to  the  discovery,  tliat  words  which  he  knows  al¬ 
most  by  heart,  have  never  conveyed  to  him  their  true  and  full 
import.  And  even  when  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  of 
the  explanation  furnished  by  the  expositor  or  the  preacher,  the 
obscure  phraseology  is  fondly  preferred,  because  the  ear  is 
tuned  to  its  cadence,  and  it  has  a  place  in  the  memory.  And 
|>ersons  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
comiwtenily  explained,  insensibly  learn  by  this  means  to  connect 
with  the  must  obscure  and  faulty  renderings  a  tolerably  clear 
and  correct  sen>e,  if  not  always  that  which  answers  to  the  true 
import  of  the  original.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  autho¬ 
rized  version  may  seem  to  answer  every  purpose.  Hut  how  is  it 
with  the  mass  of  readers  ?  W  e  speak  of  the  New  Testament 
only  •,  and  in  reference  chiefly  to  those  portions  of  the  Apostolic 
writings  in  which  tlie  truths  of  Christianity  are  most  distinctly 
expounded.  So  far  as  experience  has  enabled  us  to  judge,  we 
should  say,  that  our  \’ersion  is  a  very  inadequate  interpretation 
of  the  sacreii  text  to  the  common  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  plainest  cf  writings  reads  like  one  of  the  most  obscure 
and  enigmatic  of  compositions,  owing  to  the  false  system  of 
translation  which  prefers  the  letter  above  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
Accustomed  as  most  readers  are  to  carry  their  religious  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  rather  than  to  derive 
their  knowledge  from  the  Scriptures,  they  are  not  sensible  of 
the  extent  to  w  Inch  they  mingle  the  interpreter  with  the  learner, 
and  attribute,  rather  than  receive  the  meaning  which  the  sacred 


•  It  is  a  rcniarkuhle  circumstance,  that  our  venerable  Translators 
should  have  succivded  In'st  in  their  translation  from  the  more  ditlicult 
language.  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  that  *  both  the  language  and  the 

*  thoughts  of  the  time  were  wtII  adapted  to  enter  into  the  s])irit  of 

*  the  Hebrew'  WTitinga.’  And  the  Translator  of  Bishop  Low’th's  Lec¬ 
tures  rt'inarks,  in  his  preface,  that  ‘  so  happily  does  the  simple  genius 
‘  of  the  Hebrew  language  accord  with  our  owm,  and  so  completely,  so 
'  minutely  dtH's  our  common  translation  represent  the  style  and  cha- 

*  racter  of  the  Hebrew'  writings,  that  no  jwrsoii  who  is  conversant 

*  w'ith  it  can  lie  at  a  loss  in  applying  all  the  criticisms  of  the  Author.’ 
The  rt'ta'inblancc  of  the  Hebrew'  language  to  the  English  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  learned  fancy.  Bishop  Low  th  himself  in¬ 
sists  u|>ou  their  csstuitial  dilfereiice  as  rendering  the  task  of  trans¬ 
lation  jH'culiarly  dithcult,  seven  words  in  the  Hebrew  frequently 
requiring  one  and  twenty  in  the  English.  Tlie  fact  is,  our  Translators, 
in  rendering  from  the  Hebrew,  were  compelled  to  give  a  less  servile, 
and  then'fore  a  more  spirited  ns  well  as  more  intelligible  version,  than 
in  translating  from  the  Greek ;  and  any  one  who  com]iares  the  Public 
Version  w  ith  Ainsworth’s  Translation,  will  see  how  widely  they  have 
deriate<l  from  a  bald  luid  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 
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text  suggests.  To  what  else  can  be  owing  the  discrepancies  of 
interpretation  which  are  the  opprobrium  of  our  Biblical  com¬ 
mentators  ? 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  any  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  could  be  executed,  which  should  totally  su* 
persede  the  auxiliary  use  of  note  and  comment.  But  to  what 
end  have  been  directed  all  the  labours  of  our  Biblical  critics 
and  expositors  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  if  the  verl>al 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  is  not  now  more  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  James?  Now  the 
only  way  in  wliich  the  common  people  can  reap  any  benefit  from 
the  advancement  of  Biblical  criticism,  is  by  having  the  results 
consolidated,  as  it  were,  in  a  revised  text  and  perspicuous  trans- 
lation,  whicii  shall  retiect  more  clearly  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  inspired  original.  The  legitimate  end  in  which  all  criticism 
should  terminate,  would  seem  to  be,  the  improvement,  so  far  as 
regards  accuracy  and  |)erspicuity,  of  the  sacred  document  which, 
to  millions,  is  the  representative  of  the  original  text.  It  has 
been  said,  that  every  translation  is  a  commentary ;  and  it  may 
be  as  truly  said,  that  every  commentary  is  only  a  more  difluse 
translation ;  but  the  less  diffuse  the  better ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  accurate  meaning  of  the  text  is  ascertained,  and,  being 
ascertained,  is  unequivocally  Rxed  in  the  vernacular  translation, 
the  necessity  for  the  awkward  expedients  of  paraphrase  and 
commentary  will  be  lessened,  and  the  Scripture  become  its  own 
interpreter. 

It  is  our  firm  belief,  that  the  most  incorrect  and  faulty  version 
of  the  Scriptures  that  was  ever  executed,  in  any  language,  has 
been  found  an  available  and  efficient  vehicle  of  saving  truth. 
We  shall  not  therefore,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of  laying  too 
much  stress  upon  idiomatic  accuracy,  or  the  mere  graces  of 
diction  in  Biblical  translations.  But  viewing  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  primary  instrument  of  diffusing  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  we  cannot  but  regard  any  obscurity  or  uncertainty  in  the 

Inihlic  version  as  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  truth, 
i'ew  persons  will  now,  we  imagine,  be  of  the  opinion  of  John 
Canne,  that  *  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  letter  entire,  bow 
*  inconvenient,  yea,  how  absurd  soever  and  harsh  it  may  seem 
*  to  men's  carnal  reason,  because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
*  than  men.'  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  would  have  served 
as  well  in  favour  of  locking  up  the  letter  in  a  learned  language. 
The  proper  answer  would  be,  that  the  foolishness  of  translation 
is  a  very  unbecoming  mode  of  exhibiting  inspired  wisdom,  and 
that  bad  English  can  never  truly  represent  good  Greek. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  because  from  the 
ambiguities  and  technicalities  of  our  Authorized  Version  has 
flowed,  as  we  think,  much  of  that  logomachy  which  has  been  the 
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banc  of  theology.  How  much  has  been  written  to  impugn  or  to 
justify  particular  modes  of  expression,  in  the  statement  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine,  when,  perhaps,  a  competent  and  unprejudiced  re¬ 
ference  to  the  inspired  text  would  have  shewn,  that  both  parties 
were  in  the  right,  or  both  in  the  wrong;  that  they  were  con¬ 
tending  for  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  or  contending  for 
expressions  unsanctioned  by  the  original!  How  much  time  is 
occupied  in  ])ul)lic  discourses,  and  not  unnecessarily,  in  the  ex¬ 
position  of  mere  phraseology,  rather  than  of  the  truth  it  con¬ 
veys!  And  where  this  mode  of  exposition  is  neglected,  what 
mistaken  glosses  are  substituted  for  the  sense  of  Scripture ! 

*  Many  of  the  terms  of  divinity’,  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  *  still 
‘  seem  associated  with  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  instead  of 
‘  being  taken,  in  their  freshness  and  purity,  from  the  Scrip- 
‘  tines.*  Hut  the  adoption  of  these  terms  of  divinity  by  our 
Translators,  has  been  one  main  source  of  the  technical  language 
of  divinity,  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  made  to  speak 
the  dialect  of  the  sixteenth.  No  fault*,  perhaps,  is  chargeable 
on  our  Translators,  who  well  performed  their  task,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  \'ersion  that  had  at  that  time  been  given  to  the 
world.  We  fully  admit,  too,  with  Mr.  Douglas,  that, 

'  To  detcnniiu*  the  principal  points  of  religion,  our  English  Bible 
affords  every  requisite  aid.  No  translation  W’as  ever  executed  with 
more  spirit  than  the  standard  version  of  England.  It  was  done  when 
the  English  language,  as  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  was  in  the  moment 
of  projection,  ready  to  run  into  any  mould  that  should  be  given  to  it. 
....  Of  late,  much  hius  l)een  done  with  respect  to  minute  criticism, 
but  the  larger  grasp  of  mind  is  wanting.  New  translations  surpass 
the  standard  version  in  detached  parts,  but  come  widely  short  of  it  as 
a  whole ;  and  it  is  by  its  spirit  as  a  whole,  by  the  tone  of  its  senti¬ 
ments  and  general  train  of  its  thoughts,  that  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  most  clearly  discerned  and  most  fully  proved. 

*  A  new  nice  of  commentators  is  required  to  throw  light,  not  on  the 
letter,  but  on  the  s])irit  of  works,  whether  sacred  or  profane ;  to  search 
after  the  inward  mould  which  gives  the  outward  appearance  its  pecu¬ 
liar  form ;  to  M'ck  for  the  hidden  fire  of  life  which,  though  unseen  it¬ 
self,  is  yet  felt  in  the  warmth  it  communicates  to  every  part . 

In  the  sacred  writers,  new  and  undiscovered  treasures  are  yet  awaiting 
the  explorer.  The  dry  Iwnes,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Vision,  will  be  clad 
with  nesh,  and  coveiid  with  life ;  the  genius  of  every  sacred  writer 
will  be  resuscitated ;  and  the  peculiar  i)oint  of  view  will  be  gained. 


•  There  is  reason,  however,  for  regret,  as  has  been  shewn  by  a 
learned  Writer,  that  the  later  English  Translators  did  not  trust  more 
to  Tyndal's  learning  and  judgement  in  several  instances  where  his 
Translation  gives  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they 
did  not  evince  the  same  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  all  '  juggling  terms  *,  and 
to  leave  as  few  words  uninterpreted  for  the  ignorant  as  possible. 
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from  which  objects  were  contemplated,  and  according  to  which  they 
received  their  culonring  and  their  shading,  their  prominence  and  their 
distance.*  Truths,  pp.  89 — 92. 

In  Mr.  Douglass  canons  of  Riblical  criticism,  wc  should  noty 
perhaps,  entirely  coincide ;  although  we  quite  agree  with  him  in 
tiiinking,  that  the  spirit  and  scope  of  Scripture  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  hy  those  commentators  who  have  busied 
tliemselves  with  minute  criticisms  on  the  text.  But  surely,  our 
aim  in  searching  after  the  hidden  spirit  of  Scripture,  ought  to 
he,  to  give  the  more  distinctness  and  force  to  the  expression  of 
its  letter,  hy  which  alone  the  true  meaning  can  be  conveyed. 
The  inferiority  of  new  translations  to  the  standard  version,  in 
whatever  way  we  may  account  for  the  failure,  furnishes  no  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  that  the  attempt  should  bo  abandoned,  which,  if 
successful  in  detached  parts,  cannot  be  impracticable  in  all. 
One  reason  of  past  failures,  Mr.  Erskine  himself  adverts  to. 
Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task,  have  generally  been  men 
more  versed  in  philological  learning  than  in  the  philosophy  of 
criticism,  and  have  therefore  proved  themselves  better  scholars 
than  interpreters.  But  the  main  reason  has  been,  that  Trans¬ 
lators  have  generally  aimed  more  at  theological  precision  than 
at  perspicuity,  and  have  sought  to  produce  a  version  verbally 
correct,  rather  than  idiomatic  and  expressive.  Their  object  has 
been  to  satisfy  the  critic,  or  to  please  the  theologian,  rather 
than  to  interpret  for  the  vulgar  reader.  It  is  not  so  much  for 
persons  well  instructed  in  religion  that  a  more  intelligible  and 
popular  version  is  demanded,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  stand  in  need  of  that  elementary  instruction  in  the 
truths  of  religion  which  is  best  obtained  from  the  inspired  do¬ 
cument  itself.  How  seldom  has  the  task  of  translation  been 
undertaken  with  a  specific  reference  to  this  most  important  ob¬ 
ject! 

Among  uninspired  compositions,  that  which  contains,  perhaps, 
the  best  explanation  of  the  Christian  religion,  adapt^  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  and,  by  its  admirable  exposition  of  the 
Scripture  doctrines,  putting  to  the  blush  all  theological  systems, 
is — *  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.*  We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  ^  more  generally  regarded  in  its  true  light.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  in  a  recent  article,  have  done  themselves 
credit,  by  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
this  exquisite  parable,  and  the  genius  of  its  giAed  Author,  who 
has  been  aptly  styled,  *  the  Apostle  of  the  people.’  *  The  vrork,* 
they  justly  remark,  *  is  not  of  a  controversial  c^racter ;  it  might 

*  be  perused  without  offence  by  sober-minded  Christians  of  all 

*  persuasions ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  read  universally,  and  has 

*  been  translated  into  many  languages.’  Thousands  read  it  for 
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entertainment,  who  concern  themselves  little  about  its  Theology ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  careless  reader  to  avoid 
acouiring  from  it,  religious  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
and  which  he  would  probably  have  imbibed  in  no  other  shape. 
Next  to  Hunyan,  Defoe  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
popular  of  our  religious,  or  the  most  religious  of  our  popular 
writers.  Few*  men  ever  wrote  so  much  so  well ;  yet,  had  he 
written  less,  posterity  would  probably  have  gained  more  from 
his  genius  and  knowledge.  No  writer  of  the  ])rcsent  day  has 
done  more  to  render  theological  knowledge  popularly  accessible 
and  attractive,  than  Mrs.  ISIore  :  the  value  of  her  works  in  this 
respect  has  imt,  perhaps,  been  adequately  appreciated.  Their 
dcsidtory  and  dicfactic  character,  however,  does  not  allow  of  our 
regarding  them  as  adapted  to  convey  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the 
Christian  theology. 

In  all  sciences,  a  sound  inductive  philosophy  must  precede 
and  pave  the  w  ay  for  the  familiar  exposition  of  its  principles ; 
and  the  simplification  of  knowledge  is  the  last  result.  The 
Christian  theology  was  originally  the  most  simple  and  popular 
thing  in  the  world,  within  the  grasp  of  the  humblest  intellect, 
and  propounded  with  the  utmost  plainness  of  speech.  But, 
implicated  as  it  has  become  in  doubtful  disputations,  corrupted 
by  false  glosses,  and  obscured  by  misconception,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  has  required  to  be  re-<liscovered  ;  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  the  Christian  world  have  been  led  to  embrace  the 
salutary  conviction,  that  Christianity  can  be  learned  only  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  be  studied  in  the  document  which 
contains  it.  But  to  rc-produce  it  in  its  primitive  genuineness, 
fresh  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  is  an  achievement  not  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  once,  or  by  any  single  mind.  Nor  could  such  a 
Reformed  Theology  hope  to  become  immediately  popular,  siiKe 
there  is  not  an  existing  symbol,  confession,  or  formula  of  re¬ 
ligious  credence,  that  would  not  be  sw  ept  away  by  its  reception  ; 
not  a  system  or  body  of  divinity  that  would  not  become  stale 
and  unprofitable.  \N  hat  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  we 
may  hope  to  see  gradually  eflectcd,  however,  by  the  combined 
and  successful  exertions  of  the  pious  and  gifted  men  who  are 
destined  to  be  the  honoured  instruments  of  preparing  the  way 
for  so  ausnicious  a  revolution.  Among  these,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  ranking  high  the  present  Writer,  whose  volumes  we  can¬ 
not  but  regard  as  better  adapted  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
sound  religious  knowledge,  of  true  theological  science,  than  any 
publication  which  has  yet  come  before  us.  Although  of  a 
character  more  philosophical  than  popular,  they  will  shew 
the  way  to  other  writers  of  less  original  and  comprehensive 
views,  but  who  may  be  equally  useful  in  following  out  his  in¬ 
dications. 
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*  The  use  of  reason  in  rtdigion  and  philosophy,*  remarks  Mr, 
])ougIu8,  *  is  the  same.  As,  without  hicta»  we  can  gain  no  knowledge 
of  nutuns  »«>,  without  insplriHl  truths,  wliich  are  God's  statement  of 
facts  either  future  or  invisible,  we  can  make  no  discoveries  in  religion. 
The  use  of  reason,  therefore,  is  to  enable  us  to  become  intelligent 
listeners  to  the  Diviiic  voice,  and  to  open  out  to  us  the  scope  and 
purjHirt  of  the  inspired  oracles.  When  we  understand  whatever  has 
bt'en  affirmed  by  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  we  have  reached  the 
ultimate  limits  of  religious  knowledge.  Tliis,  and  not  the  addition  of 
our  own  s}>eculntiuns,  is  the  end  of  all  rational  inouiry  with  respect  to 

Hevehition . We  must  ]»lacc  ourselves  in  the  point  of  view  from 

which  the  Bible  contemplates  surrounding  objects,  that  we  may  see  all 
things  in  the  clear  light  of  revelation.  We  must  feel,  as  well  as  think 
with  the  inspired  uTiters,  and,  entering  into  their  sentiments  and 
reasonings,  be  curried  along  with  the  main  stream  of  their  argument, 
till  we  arrive  at  all  their  conclusions,  and  find  their  thoughts  possi^ssing 
our  minds,  and  their  very  words  rising  to  our  lips.  Thus  shall  we  be 
oust  into  the  mould  of  f)ivine  Bevelation,  and  take  the  stamp  of  its 
godlike  and  immortal  image.  And  ns,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  it  uns 
the  ambition  of  the  Ciceronians  to  write  u^mn  all  occasions  like  Cicero, 
clothing  whatever  they  had  to  advance  with  his  turn  of  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  ;  so,  in  taking  the  Bible  to  be  our  guide  to  sacred 
truth,  we  may  enter  with  equal  clearness  into  the  Divine  thoughts,  and 
make  it  the  standard  of  our  judgement  and  feeling,  even  in  tninga  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  Bevelation  ;  bearing  its  tone  of  sentiment  upon 
our  hearts,  like  a  strain  of  music,  which  blends  with  the  imagination 
long  after  the  instrument  is  silent.*  ....  Errors,  See,  pp.  7* 

*  Though  the  heart  is  the  original  cause  of  all  departures  from  the 
faith,  Olid  the  place  where  unbelief  has  its  chief  seat,  yet,  an  intellectual 
process  is  also  necessary,  by  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
may  Ik?  explained  away,  and  by  which  an  erroneous  system  of  religion 
may  Ik*  formed,  more  palatable  to  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  fallen  man, 
than  the  uncompromising  purity  of  the  gos|K‘l.  The  intellectual 
pr(K?ess  by  which  a  false  religion  is  shaped  out,  is  the  very  same  by 
which  a  false  system  of  philosophy  is  formed.  In  both  cases,  our  errors 
proceed  from  pre-conceived  opinions  or  partial  induction.  Genuine  and 
inductive  philosophy  is  (he  true  cure  of  both,  Tjet  truth  be  impartially 
and  universally  sought ;  let  all  dogmas  founded  upon  i^orance,  and 
the  presumptuous  conjectures  of  a  pidori  reasoning,  be  discarded  ;  and 
pro|K>rtioning  our  belief  to  the  degree  of  evidence  which  in  every  case  is 
presi'iited  to  us,  false  systems  of  divinity  will  disappear  with  vain 
theories  in  philosophy,  and  wc  shall  behold,  with  chUd-likc  and 
teachable  minds,  tlie  wisdom  of  God  manifest  alike  in  hia  word  and  in 
his  works.*  Ib,  pp.  19(),  7* 

Mr.  Douglas  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  systematic  theology 
has  its  use ;  and  that  it  requires  to  be  reformed,  rather  than 
altogether  superseded.  He  points  out  very  forcibly,  the  opposite 
danger  to  which  the  religious  world  are  at  this  moment  par¬ 
ticularly  exposed,  of  imbibing  the  listless,  superficial  turn  of  mind 
too  characteristic  of  this  busy  age,  and  of  mistaking  for  an  en- 
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lightened  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  scholastic  forms, 
what  proceeds  simply  from  an  aversion  to  severe  thought. 

'  TIjo  present  ape  exults  in  its  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  ancient 
authority,  hut  is  more  quick-sighted  to  discover  tlie  blemishes,  than 
the  excellencies  of  its  predeci'ssors.  The  systems  of  artihciul  theology 
have  their  uses,  us  well  as  their  disadvuutages.  They  indeed  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  dis])luced  sevenil  Scriptural  truths,  and  gave  to  others  a 
sjH'culative  air,  rather  than  their  true  and  pnictical  bearing ;  but  they 
hud  a  great  superiority  over  the  jmrtial  induction  not  unfrequent  in  our 
time,  which  selects  passages  here  and  there  out  of  Scripture,  and  ac¬ 
commodates  them  to  its  own  ])leasurc,  instead  of  submitting  to  be 
guided  by  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  the  artificial 
systems  excelled  in  fulness.  It  was  not  a  portion,  but  the  whole  of 
^ripture,  that  they  brought  into  their  method ;  and  every  doctrine  had 
a  place  in  their  arrangement,  though  these  doctrines  might  have  been 
more  simply  and  scriptunilly  expressed,  and  have  observed  more  exactly 
the  natural  order  of  the  Bible.  The  only  advantage  of  giving  up  these 
ancient  bodies  of  divinity,  is,  that  they  should  make  way  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  ns  a  whole,  and  that  we  should  drink  the  waters  of 
life  more  freshly  from  their  fountain.  But  they  had  better  have  been 
retainetl,  if  nothing  was  to  succeed  them,  but  the  detached  and  scattered 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  detail,  and  the  collection  of  a  few  picked 
and  favourite  texts  to  supjM)rt  some  particular  dogma. 

‘  The  great  danger  now  is,  that  many  truths  should  be  omitted,  and 
one  or  two  topics  should  be  insisted  on  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  the 
rest ;  and  that,  to  occupy  the  blank  thus  occasioned,  these  few  topics 
should  be  stretched  far  beyond  their  ^ust  dimensions ;  as,  in  the  old 
maps  of  Africa,  the  names  of  a  few  insignificant  tribes  on  the  coast  were 
made  the  denominations  of  mighty  empires,  and  concealed  the  map- 
maker's  ignonuice  of  that  unknown  continent,  by  stretching  far  beyond 
their  projier  liouiids  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  These,  however, 
are  the  evils  of  a  state  of  transition.  In  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place,  the  old  authority  is  discarded,  before  the  new  authority  is 
proix'rly  recognized.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  system.  The  law 
of  continuity  prevails  everywhere ;  and  if,  in  throwing  off  the  artificial 
systems  of  theology,  we  do  not  follow  the  natural  system  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  we  shall  unaunires  follow  a  system  of  our  known,  and  that  in  all 
probability  a  very  pitiful  one.*  Errors,  &c.  pp.  281 — 3. 

The  two  perfections  which  a  system  should  combine,  are  sim¬ 
plicity  and  completeness.  That  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  adopt¬ 
ed  in  his  exposition  of  the  Truths  of  Religion,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  at  all  events  the  first  requisite.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  eight  books  or  parts.  The  first  two  of  these  treat  of  the 
Evidences  of  Religion  and  the  Genius  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
titles  of  the  other  six  are  ; — Fall  of  Man.  Divinity  of  Christ. 
The  Atonement.  Justification.  Sanctification.  Heaven.  To 
complete  the  outline,  the  Errors  regarding  Religion  are,  in  the 
second  volume,  classified  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  Poly¬ 
theism  and  Pantheism.  II.  Early  Corruptions  of  Christianity. 
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III.  Popery.  IV.  Mysticism.  V.  Heresies  after  the  Reform¬ 
ation.  VI.  Infidelity.  VII.  Present  state  of  Errors.  A  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  is  entitled,  *  Universal  Christianity.* 

This  two-fold  division  of  the  subjects  included  in  Theology, 
into  Truths  and  Errors,  is  not  less  philosophical  than  practi¬ 
cally  useful.  Adopting  an  expression  of  Bacon,  Mr.  Douglas 
says :  *  Thus  we  com[dete  the  intellectual  glohe^  when  we  add 

*  the  darkened  to  the  enlightened  hemisphere  of  thought.*  His 
secondary  division  is  also  founded  upon  a  sound  analysis.  The 
principles  of  Morality  and  Religion,  it  is  remarked,  are  few  and 
simple.  After  all  the  systems  and  disputes  of  ethical  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  Great  Teacher  has  comprised  the  essence  of  Morality 
in  one  sentence,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.^* 
In  like  manner.  Natural  Religion  is  summed  up  in,  **  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.'*  This  is  not  the 

*  natural  religion '  of  our  philosophers,  into  which  the  principle 
of  love  to  the  Creator  does  not  enter ;  but  on  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  hang,  '  not  only  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  the 

*  religion,  as  far  as  reason  can  discover,  of  all  intelligent  natures, 

*  of  angels  as  well  as  of  men.' 

It  is  the  fundamental  error  of  all  definitions  of  natural  theo¬ 
logy,  and  of  all  treatises  upon  the  subject,  that  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  are  proposed  as  the  topic  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  which  can  be  no  part  of  religion,  but  implies  a  state 
of  irreligion ; — as  if  to  find  a  Deity  were  the  first  of  a  series 
of  moral  problems !  Such  philosophers  hardly  go  far  enough 
back :  they  should  begin  with  proving  their  own  existence ; 
and,  by  analysing  their  own  consciousness,  they  might  pos¬ 
sibly  discover  a  better  evidence  of  the  being  of  a  God,  than 
can  be  deduced  from  the  most  sagacious  d  priori  reasonings. 
The  existence  of  a  creature  involves  of  necessity  his  relation 
to  his  Creator ;  and  upon  this,  the  eternal  obligations  of  na¬ 
tural  religion  are  founded.  *God'  is  a  word  conveying  the  idea 
of  relation,  the  idea  is  strictly  relative,  as  truly  as  the  words 

*  father*  and  *  child.’  That  is  not  religion  of  any  kind,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  abstract  speculation.  Natural  religion  consists  in  ^r- 
fect  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Fountain  of  life  and  happiness.  This 
is  the  creed  of  reason.  But,  because  this  has  ceased  to  be  the 
actual  religion  of  human  nature,  and  is  no  longer  natural  to 
him  as  a  fallen  being,  a  religion  fttted  for  man,  must  adapt  itself 
to  his  unnatural  relation  to  his  Maker,  and  provide  for  his  ne¬ 
cessities  as  feeble,  erring,  and  guilty.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
a  corresponding  addition  to  the  few  and  simple  tenets  of  the 
creed  of  reason.  *  A  revelation  adapted  to  man,  while  it  in- 

*  eludes  in  itself  natural  religion,  must  provide  both  an  atone- 

*  ment  or  expiation  for  guilt,  and  also  the  means  of  changing 

*  and  renovating  our  sinful  nature.'  The  science  of  nature 
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theology  (much  abused  phrase !  )  has  been  supposed  to  afford 
ground  for  concluding  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  vouch¬ 
safed.  Accordingly,  learned  divines  have  amused  themselves 
with  demonstrating,  that  a  Divine  revelation  is  possible,  that  it 
is  expedient,  that  it  might  reasonably  he  expected,  and  so  forth. 
In  all  this  philosophical  trifling,  there  is  neither  scfence  nor 
theology.  In  the  absence  of  revelation,  the  creed  of  fallen 
reason  is,  that  ‘  the  Gods  are  angry*,  and  that  man  must  do  or 
suffer  something  to  turn  away  their  displeasure.  Superstition, 
ill  its  various  modifications,  and  atheism,  the  desperate  alterna¬ 
tive,  which  is  the  suicide  of  maifs  moral  nature,  divided  the 
ancient  world.  That  a  Revelation  of  mercy  would  he  vouch¬ 
safed,  reason  did  never,  could  never  anticipate ;  and  when  it 
was  made,  it  was  in  ojiposition  to  every  previous  notion  and 
all  the  speculations  of  reason.  ‘  The  Son  of  Mail  is  come 

*  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,*  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  To  talk  of 
Revelation  in  the  abstract  ns  a  possibility,  is  to  endeavour  to  as¬ 
certain  a  fact  by  the  rules  of  Algebra,  llad  theological  systems 
been  framed  with  any  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people,  these  absurdities  would  never  have  found  a  place  in 
them.  It  would  never  have  been  deemed  a  philosophical  mode 
of  teaching  Religion,  to  lay  its  basis  in  suppositions,  instead  of  in 
facts,  and  to  place  the  pupil  in  a  state  of  imaginary  uncertainty 
and  moral  destitution,  artificially  divested  of  his  religious  know¬ 
ledge  and  consciousness,  as  a  preparative  for  his  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  It  is  in  this  w  ay  that  theolo¬ 
gical  colleges  have  bred  sceptics,  orthodoxly  trained  to  infi¬ 
delity. 

We  would  not  quarrel  about  terms.  The  phrases,  natural 
religion  and  natural  theology,  though  equivocal,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  mislead,  are  in  themselves  innocent,  and  may  he  used 
in  a  gooil  sense.  We  find  Mr.  Douglas  himself  employing  the 
former  phrase  in  different  acceptations,  and  in  one  place  with 
doubtful  propriety*.  ‘The  two  points  which  natural  religion 
‘  establishes  *,  he  says,  ‘  are,  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  the 

*  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.*  But,  by  natural  religion 
here,  he  means,  *  the  aptitude  of  the  soul  to  believe  in  both 
‘  these  tenets*,  as  ‘  evidenced  by  consciousness  and  conscience*, 
together  with  the  belief  derived  from  obscure  universal  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  may  he  considered  as  the  organic  remains  of  prime¬ 
val  Revelation.  This  faint  ray  of  heavenly  light  only  served, 
however,  to  shew  and  deepen  the  darkness.  In  what  relation 

•  Ho  elscwhoro  remarks  (p.  234) :  *  What  is  called  natural  religion 
is  found  to  have  no  place  in  nature,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  this 
world.’ 
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man  at  present  stands  to  his  Maker,  and  what  is  the 

of  Ills  existence  after  deatli,  are  inquiries  to  which  reason  and 

conscience  could  return  no  answer. 

*  It  is  only  from  a  disclosure  of  the  Divine  mind,  that  we  can  obtain 
the  knowlodgt'  of  which  we  stand  in  need  ;  and  it  requires  lievelation 
to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  present  the  future  and  the  invisible  to  the  mind. 
A  Kingle  sentence  inspired  by  God,  is  of  more  avail  than  the  conjectures 
of  the  highest  understandings  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  the  pre-in« 
tiniations  of  conscience,  though  vague  and  uncertain,  os  referring  to  an 
unknown  Judge  and  Tribunal,  assume  shape  and  certainty  from  Re* 
vt'lation.  Hence,  no  system  of  natural  theology  has  ever  prevailtd,  or 
ever  l)een  practised,  entirely  separated  from  lievelation  either  real  or 
pretended.  Men  have  never  thought  of  reasoning  out  a  religion  solely 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  faculties.  The  theists  of  antiquity  ap« 
pealed  to  tradition  ;  and  the  world  in  general,  receiving  with  small  in* 
terest  the  conjiH^tures  of  philosophy  and  the  researches  of  reason,  but 
listening  with  credulous  resjKTt  to  every  pretender  to  Revelation,  have 
always  hstked  to  some  system  which  was  suiqHwed  to  be  of  Divine 
origin  ;  well  knounng  that  it  was  from  God  alone  that  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  light  in  the  midst  of  their  pal])able  darkness. 

*  It  was  an  objeetion  frequently  brought  f(»rward  by  infidels,  that 
amid  so  many  pretences  to  nwelation,  it  was  dithcult  to  discover  the 
true  one.  Rut  the  contniry  is  the  fact.  Christianity,  without  olfering 
any  one  of  its  innumeniblc  pr<M)fs,  might  be  shewn  to  be  true  by  the 
metluKl  of  exhaustion.  It  is  proved  that  God  exists  ;  and  that  he  calla 
u|K)n  inaii  to  lx;  attentive  to  llis  existence ;  that  this  cull  has  reference 
iu>t  merely  to  the  present  state,  but  far  more  to  the  unseen  world, 
where  the  soul  shall  live  for  ever  in  the  more  manifest  prcwnce  of  his 
Creator.  Rut,  though  the  knowledge  of  Gad  and  of  immortality  1x5 
alMive  all  others  the  most  imjxtrtant  and  imperative,  yet,  it  is  the 
subject  on  which  nature  and  reason  funiish  us  with  the  fewest  data  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  present  condition.  It  might  lx;  shewn  at  length,  that 
tlniugh  the  largest  and  most  powerful  minds  of  the  human  race  have 
exhausted  themselves  on  this  subject,  they  have  come  to  no  stable  am- 
clusion,  but  have  added  the  utmost  perplexity  to  our  previous  un¬ 
certainty  ;  and  that  the  philosophy  of  (ireece,  unable  to  discover  a  true 
principle,  and  inextricably  involved  in  a  false  one,  strove  in  vaiu  to 
disentangle  itself  from  the  meshes  which  itself  had  woven,  and  left 
religion  in  a  more  deplorable  state  than  it  had  found  it  Again,  it 
might  be  shewn,  that  if  reason  had  done  little  for  mankind,  excepting 
('hristianity,  all  professed  revelations  had  done  still  less :  that  they 
rested  uixxi  no  evidence  whatever,  and  that,  far  from  distracting  the 
attention,  they  could  not  bring  forw'ard  any  claim  to  the  consideration 
of  reason.  That  all  the  ancient  religions  had  their  beginning  concealed 
in  the  darkness  of  antiquity  ;  that  their  votaries  founded  their  belief 
solely  on  the  previous  belief  of  others.  That,  far  from  resting  on  any 
argument,  they  included  in  themselves  the  history  of  their  origin,  anil 
could  be  traced  without  difficulty  to  the  workings  of  imagination,  gra¬ 
dually  shaping  out  a  visionary  world,  and  adding  the  reveries  of  <Mie 
generation  to  those  of  another.  Further,  that  the  religions  of  Boudh 
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and  of  Zoroaster,  though  of  later  origin,  could  not  designate  and  ascer¬ 
tain  their  founders ;  and  that  Alahommedanism,  which  was  borrowed 
entirely,  in  its  leading  doctrines,  from  the  Jews,  was  ignorant  of  the 
sacred  Uioks  of  which  it  professed  itsi*lf  to  be  a  8up})lement,  and  that 
Mahomet  had  no  other  pretensions  to  inspiration  (for  arguments  they 
cannot  be  called)  than  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
sword. 

‘  Hence,  Christianity  is  without  a  rival,  and  the  often  reiterated  in¬ 
fidel  objection  from  the  number  of  conflicting  religions  in  the  world, 
conies  to  nothing.  It  is  not  here,  as  among  the  shields  of  Numa,  W’here 
that  which  w'as  said  to  be  derived  from  heaven,  was  undistinguishablc 
from  those  which  were  fabricated  umm  earth.  Christianity  alone  is 
ftniiuhnl  upon  argument ;  it  is  the  only  rest  for  the  mind ;  which  alone 
can  dispel  its  darkness,  quiet  its  fimrs,  and  satisfy  its  longings.  Nor  is 
there  any  choice  lietwet*!!  it  and  the  most  absolute  scepticism.  All 
other  creeds  but  the  Koran  rest  merely  u|)on  their  antiquity ;  and  the 
Koran,  uihmi  the  purity  of  its  Arabic,  and  the  victories  of  its  champions.* 

Truths,  &c.  pp.  27 — 30. 

Christianity  is  thus  shewn  to  be  the  only  religion  that  can 
possibly  be  true.  But  if  natural  religion,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
capable  of  performing  any  eflicient  service,  it  must  be,  not  merely 
by  affording  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Revelation, 
but  by  demonstrating  its  necessity,  from  the  condition  of  man  as 
“  without  strength,”  “  without  excuse,”  and  “  without  hope.”* 
St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  proof  of  the  invisible  perfections  of  the 
Godhead  furnished  by  the  things  that  are  made, — but  for 
what  purpose?  To  establish  a  hypothetical  probability  ?  To 
illustrate  the  nature,  and  attributes,  and  operations  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being?  No  such  thing,  but  to  convince  the  world  of  sin. 
In  the  existence  of  sin  originate  the  wants  of  the  conscience,  the 
blind  feeling  after  God,  the  yearning  of  the  creation.  A  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religions,  true  or  false, — 
except  Deism,  which  is  an  attempt  to  annihilate  sin,  without,  like 
atheism,  denying  a  First  Cause.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  say  in  effect,  “  There  is  no  God ;”  we  at  least  impeach  his 
truth  7roioufjL£v  avrov),  and  deny  all  Revelation.  All  sys¬ 

tems  of  divinity,  then,  must  be  radically  defective  and  fallacious, 
which  do  not  commence  with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
religion,  deep-laid  in  the  human  conscience,  and  attested  by  the 
universal  evidence  of  reason  and  fact. 

Mr.  Douglas  iloos  begin,  where  the  child  and  the  philosopher 
must  alike  begin, — iilthough  this  is  the  repelling  point  of  theology, 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  offensive  in  every  true  system,  the  great 
heresy  in  the  world’s  esteem, — to  palliate,  smooth  over,  and  ac¬ 
commodate  which  the  Arminian  divinity  was  invented, — w  ith  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  sinfulness  of  all.  ‘  But  man,’  he  remarks. 
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'  is  not  only  guilty :  he  derives  his  guilt  and  his  errors  from 
*  those  from  whom  he  derives  his  life.'  A  second  stumbling- 
block.  Yet,  it  is  simply,  like  the  former,  a  fact;  and  true  philo¬ 
sophy  has  to  do  with  facts  only,  not  with  the  unknown  reasons 
of  them.  Theology  is  staked  upon  the  certainty  of  these  facts, 
and  cannot  proceed  another  step  till  they  are  admitted.  What 
then  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? 

‘  The  vices  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind  are  hereditary  and  na¬ 
tional,  as  well  as  jiersonal ;  and  the  characters  of  men  de|H*nd  in  no 
Rinall  degree  u|>on  their  parents  and  their  country.  No  individual 
stands  sepanite :  his  character  is  moulded  by  that  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  lives.  That  gi»neration  derives  its  colour  from  the  preceding 
ones,  till  we  arrive  at  the  fountain  of  all  these  moral  impressions  and 
changi's,  hy  asciMuliiig  to  the  protoplasts  and  heads  of  the  human  race. 
Tiiis  siTond  anomaly  in  the  human  condition  demands  a  second  provi¬ 
sion,  in  a  revelation  which  provides  for  human  nature  such  as  it  ac¬ 
tually  exists,  and  leads  us  to  a  new  head  of  the  renovated  |H)rtion  of  our 
race, — the  Messiah,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  and  the  Founder 
I  of  a  new  moral  w<»rld. 

[  ‘  Hence,  religion  consists,  first,  in  the  belief  of  our  fall  in  Adam ; 

s«»c<»ndly,  of  our  new  de|K*udence  on  a  Divine  head,  that  we  may  cease 
[  from  the  creature,  and  trust  to  the  (Veator  ;  thirdly,  of  a  Divine  expia¬ 
tion  of  our  guilt ;  fimrthly,  of  the  methml  by  w^iich  our  guilt  is  re- 
[  nmved ;  fifthly,  of  the  process  by  which  our  will  and  our  nature  are 
[  changed  into  a  similitude  to  the  Divine  ;  and  sixthly,  of  the  W'av  in 
i  which  this  Divinely  renovated  nature  is  elevated  to  the  society  of  all 
(oHl-like  beings,  and  brought  into  the  immediate  ])resence  and  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  brief  enumeration  are  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  leading  truths  t»f  Religion.* — Truths,  ike.  pp.  4,  5. 

This  is  our  Author's  system,  ilis  six  points  may  be  thus 
>  stated : — I  believe  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the 
V  guilt  of  sin, — in  opposition  to  the  ancient  atheists  and  modern 
infidels.  1  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Image  of  the 
Invisible  God, — in  opposition  to  the  soUdisant  Unitarian.  I 
believe  in  the  atonement,  in  the  propitiatory  eflicacy  of  the  sacri- 
I  fice  of  Christ,  by  which  the  Divine  Justice  is  reconciled  to  man, 
^  — in  opposition  to  all  other  schemes  of  piacular  satisfaction, 

pagan  or  papal,  and  the  no-scheme  of  the  Socinian.  I  believe 
i  in  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  believing  in  Christ  and  em¬ 
bracing  His  atonement  by  repentance, — in  opposition  to  all 
schemes  of  self-justification.  1  believe  in  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  derived  from  Christ.  1  l>elieve 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

No  Christian  can  say  that  one  of  these  points  is  non-essential, 
or  that  any  additional  one  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Yet,  com¬ 
pare  this  Scriptural  creed  with  our  received  symbols, — with  what 
is  improperly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  itself, — and  their  defi- 
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cie.'cy  ^iU  be  glaringly  apparent.  ‘  On  the  two  fundamental 
‘  doctrines  of  Revelation,’  remarks  Mr.  Riland*,  ‘  original  sin 
‘  and  the  atonement,  that  indefinite  and  ill-assorted  compend  of 

*  the  (vospel  maintains  a  deep  and  dead  silence.*  So  far  is  either 
this  creed  or  the  Nicene  from  distinctly  connecting  the  Atone¬ 
ment  with  the  death  of  Christ,  that  ‘  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
‘  is  mentioned  in  absolute  disjunction  from  his  death,*  and  is,  in 
the  latter  creed,  vaguely  im))uted  to  the  initiatory  ordinance  of 
his  Church.  The  Athanasiun  Creed  contains  absolutely  nothing 
\i|>on  these  fundamental  articles,  but  is  justly  characterized  by 
Mr.  Rilaiid,  as  *  a  dry,  abstract,  unapplied  series  of  positions 

*  aliout  the  Trinity.’  lienee,  he  adds,  *  we  have  Athanasians 
‘  who  write  in  defence  of  their  creed,  yet  jealous  of  the  scheme 

*  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  opposing  the  doctrine  of 

*  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.*  The  objections  against  these 
creeds,  having  generally  been  urged  by  dissidents  from  the 
Kstahlishcd  Church,  or  by  disbelievers  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  were  doubtless  intended  to  uphold,  have  never  been  suflered 
to  have  their  due  weight.  Rut  we  arc  not  casting  stones  against 
the  Church.  We  merely  w  ish  to  point  out  the  errors  into  which 
all  churches  and  schools  of  theology  have  more  or  less  fallen,  as 
regards  the  pro|>cr  mode  of  exhibiting  the  scriptural  doctrines. 
It  is  not  by  such  creeds  that  Christianity  can  be  either  taught  to 
the  common  people,  or  forced  upon  the  inquiring.  Ry  what  they 
omit,  they  misrejircsent  the  Christian  Faith  far  more  than  they 
explain  it ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  seem  to  countenance 
the  rejection  of  doctrines  not  included  in  the  summaries  ex¬ 
pressly  enjoined  on  their  belief. 

Having  brought  the  reader  to  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Douglas*s 
system  of  Religious  'Fruth,  w'e  have  fulfilled  our  office,  and  have 
only  to  entreat  him  to  enter  and  explore  for  himself  its  architec¬ 
ture  aiul  proportions.  We  have  said  enough  to  shew  how  highly 
we  estimate  the  service  which  the  Author  has,  in  these  volumes, 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Truth;  and  he  is  too  well 
known  and  too  justly  appreciated,  to  stand  in  need  of  any  critical 
testimonial  from  us.  \S  e  consider  his  writings  as  a  most  salu¬ 
tary  antidote  to  the  crude  and  shallow'  theology,  the  confused 
views,  and  the  floating  fanaticism  of  the  present  day.  The 
second  volume,  on  the  Frrors  regarding  Religion,  comprises  a 
masterly  philosophical  analysis  of  heresy  in  its  various  forms,  and 
might  be  styled  the  Natural  History  of  Religious  Error.  Our 
limits  restrain  us  from  adverting  more  particularly  to  its  contents, 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  the  present  state  of  Errors,  in  which  the  Writer  ad- 
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verts  to  the  aberrations  of  Mr.  Erskine  anil  his  friends, )  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  kindness  which  is  worthy  of  him. 

'  As  a  vague  representation  of  the  Divine  character  and  the  Divine 
law,  gives  rise  to  Antinumianism,  so,  a  confused  view  of  the  gospel 
gives  rise  to  many  unscriptural  errors  respecting  the  entrance  of  the 
way  of  life.  The  gospel,  as  it  conies  pure  from  the  mouth  of  (lod,  it 
most  remurkuble  for  its  divine  simplicity.  Its  whole  tenor  consists  in 
the  command,  **  Believe  and  live.''  And  if  it  be  asked,  w'hut  is  it  that 
we  must  lielieve  ?  the  unsiver  is  short  and  plain.  Believe  that  **  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  This, 
however,  is  too  simple  a  salvation  for  the  taste  of  men ;  tliey  are  always 
tempted  cither  to  add  to  it,  or  to  refine  upon  it.  The  gos{)el  is  in¬ 
finitely  free.  But  it  is  not  free  enough  in  the  opinion  of  some,  and  it 
is  t(M>  free  in  the  opinion  of  others.  The  last  si'ek  to  guard  and  fence 
the  divine  declarations,  lest  they  should  mislead  the  unwary,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  simple  trust  and  belief  in  the  gospel,  give  us  subtile 
distinctions  and  varieties  of  faith,  that  savour  more  of  the  ingenuity  of 
casuistry,  than  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  The  first,  W'ho  refine  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  inform  us,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  we  can  be  saved  by  believing  the  gospel.  No,  we  can  only  be 
saved  by  the  gospel  lielicved.  Such  are  the  follies  into  which  men  run, 
who  proclaim  themselves  the  only  true  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  who 
think  they  are  the  people,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them,  and 
wlio  vet  liMik  with  more  abhorrence  on  a  blooil  pudding  than  on  the 
Salx'Ilian  heresy,  and  consider  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  a  noble 
confession  of  Christian  faith  and  freedom,  and  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
worthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  Others  maintain  that  we  are  all  par¬ 
doned  ;  but  that,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  this  universal  pardon,  for  which 
there  is  no  other  evidence  than  two  or  three  mis-transaations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  sliall  lie  eternally  punished,  as  well  as  everlastingly  pardoned. 
The  individuals  who  hold  these  and  other  pernicious  doctrines,  were 
more  likely,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  extensively  useful  than  almost  any 
other  individuals.  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stnndeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  full and  let  all  who  have  the  interests  of  religion  and  humanity  at 
heart,  be  earnest  in  their  prayers,  that  all  Christians,  and  that  young 
converts  especially,  may  be  preserved  from  the  many  errors  which  so 
easily  lieset  them,  and  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  bring  back  again 
into  the  truth,  the  individuals  aliove  alluded  to,  that  they  may  lie  de¬ 
livered  from  the  snare  into  which  they  have  fallen ;  and  then  few  will 
Ih?  better  able  to  refute,  and  none  will  lie  more  eager  to  deplore  their 
own  hurtful  heresies,  than  themselves.' — Errors,  &c.  pp.  287 — 9. 

Some  admirable  remarks  upon  Faith,  occur  in  the  chapter  on 
Jiistificution,  in  the  first  volume.  We  shall  cite  them  as  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  specimen  of  the  felicitous  clearness  of  ideas  and  con¬ 
densed  force  of  expression,  which  give  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  pages 
their  jicculiar  charm. 

‘  The  only  real  difficulty  respecting  faith,  is  a  iiiorul  difficulty.  The 
wind  (^'  man  is  never  truly  of  any  ojtinion  which  contradicts  the  bias  of 
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his  trilL  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  iniluenci*  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  in  us  “  to  will”  as  well  as  “  to  do.”  '  Dn  subji'cts  which  are  in- 
ditferent,  belief  iu*Ci*ssarily  Hows  from  truth  ;  but  the  mind  easily 
withdraws  its  attention  from  the  truths  which  are  disagreeable  to  it  ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  any  one  for  entertaining  an  oj>inion  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ])lainest  and  most  forcible  arguments,  when  we  know  that 
his  inclination  and  his  interest  draw  him  in  an  opposite  direction. 

‘  If  it  were  imt  for  this,  it  would  Ik*  netnlless  to  insist  uj>on  faith  at 
all ;  ccuivictiim  would  In*  inevitable  as  senm  as  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Ji'sus”  WcUs  placed  In'fore  the  mind.  Hut  when  we  believe  in  Christ, 
we  bt'lieve  agjiinst  the  stream  and  tendency  of  our  fallen  nature.  This 
is  tlie  reason  why  not  only  the  truth  is  placed  liefore  us,  but  we  are 
c(»mmanded  and  exhorted  liy  the  stn>ngt*st  motive  to  believe  it,  and  why 
the  iH'iialty  of  unbelief  is  so  distinctly  presented  iH'fore  our  view' . 

*  The  gospel  scheme  bears  that  eminently  divine  stamp  of  simplicity 
ami  apparent  weakness  in  the  means,  and  multiplicity  and  unmeasur¬ 
able  grandeur  in  the  results.  Helief,  an  act  upon  which,  from  its  fre¬ 
quency,  w’e  scarcely  reflect,  so  rapidly  dm's  it  pass  across  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  by  successive  repetitions  of  which  we  arrive  at  all  truth — be¬ 
comes  the  huinbh*  and  in  itself  the  inadeipiate,  but,  by  the  jMWver  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  i»f  a  change,  the  magnitude  of 
which  eternity  alone  can  discover.  He  w  ho  Iielicves,  Indicves  to  the 
end  ;  and  the  acts  of  faith,  though  minute,  are  yet  many.  Ife  trho 
hclifi'cs  must  he  for  ever  chtH^sin^  heltreeu  the  visible  and  the  itivisihlef — 
preferring  the  future  to  the  present,  ami  postponing  that  world  which 
IS  visibly  spread  around  him  to  that  larger  sphere  of  existence  which 
the  Scriptures  Imld  out  to  him,  init  which  lies  dim  and  shadowy,  un- 
|x‘oj>led  l)y  present  interests,  and  unshaped  by  our  earthly  imaginations. 
“  '1  his  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  Hy 
the  faith  <»f  Jesus  “  w  e  hnik  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
Init  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal  ;”  and  thus,  to  us  faith 
iH'Coincs  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
sirii.” — 7Vm^/i.v, \c.  j»p.  2()4 — «f>H. 

These  volumes  are  not  ilesigned  for  cursory  and  unreflecting 
perusal :  tln‘V  are  lilted  for  the  library  and  the  closet,  and 
deserve  to  he  studied  by  every  C'hristian  who  wishes  to  under- 
staiul  his  religion.  W'e  are  almost  afraid  that  the  singular  lim¬ 
pidness  ot  the  style  will  deceive  the  snpeifleial  reader  as  to  the 
ilepth  ut  the  current ;  and  that  he  will  miss  the  thoughts  which 
lie  concealed  uiuler  a  transparent  diction.  There  was  this  ad¬ 
vantage  attaching  to  the  laboured  and  rugged  periods  of  older 
writers,  that  you  had  some  trouble  in  cHinstruing  their  meaning, 
but  you  could  not  go  away  without  it.  Mr.  Douglas  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  he  read,  and  loudly  or  languidly  commended,  hy  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  w  ell-meaning  persons  w  ho  will  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  lix  their  attention  upon  his  tiioughts  long  enough  to 
understand  them,  llis  volumes  will  he  pronounced  *  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  ‘  talented  ;  and  the  topics  he  has  treated,  will  he 
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adiniitiul  to  he  ‘  very  important  :*  sucli  is  the  criticism  of  the  tlav. 
We  cannot,  liowever,  hut  cherish  the  hope,  that  there  are  minds 
which  will  respoiul  to  the  notes  whicli  he  has  struck.  Among 
the  most  auspicious  omens  of  tlie  times,  we  must  regard  the  ap- 
]H*arance  of  such  truly  philosophical  theologians  as  the  present 
Writer,  and  one  with  whom,  if  he  is  not  to  l)e  identified,  he  is 
worthy  of  being  associated,  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of 
ICntliusiasm ;  and  we  may  add,  such  writers  as  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  notwithstanding  that  his 
theological  opinions  upon  some  points  are  far  less  entirely  accor¬ 
dant  with  our  own.  Dr.  hately’s  “  Essays”  point  out  the 
true  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  must  he  studied,  in  order  to 
lead  us  hack  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

'riiose  are  not  times  in  which  it  will  do  for  ministers  and 
teachc*rs  of  religion  to  jog  on  in  the  sheep-track  of  academic 
orthodoxy.  ‘  An  inevitable  change  is  coming  over  the  world. 
‘  New  powers  are  brought  into  existence.  \\  hatever  ;s  old  and 
‘  established,  is  of  itself  already  worn  out,  and  will  have  little 
‘  strength  to  contend  with  the  recent  and  hostile  energies  which 
‘  it  must  speedily  encounter.*  Such  is  the  note,  not  of  alarm, 
hut  of  rvteiUie  which  the  present  Writer  has  sounded,  lleli- 
gion  has  nothing  to  fear  hut  from  her  ministers  and  guardians. 

*  All  things,'  he  adds,  ‘  are  favourable  for  the  spread  of  infidelity, 
and  \f  so y  for  Christianity  also;  far  infidelity  has  no  substance  or 
vitality  in  itself,  and  Christianity  is  the  only  system  w'hich  am  Ihj  es¬ 
tablished  on  its  ruins.  Thus,  trhatct'cr  is  gained  for  knowledge,  is 
gained  for  Christianity*  Errors,  p.  275. 

'riiere  is  nothing  to  alarm  us  in  the  spread  of  infidelity :  it 
ought  to  he  looked  for.  It  is  the  unavoidable  effect  of  that 
spread  of  knowledge  w  hich  dispels  the  darkness  of  superstition, 
lays  open  to  the  day  the  refuges  of  lies,  and,  by  destroying  false 
religions,  leaves  no  alternative  hut  either  to  embrace  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  or  openly  to  reject  Christianity.  Infidelity  is 
now  ‘swallowing  up  other  errors;*  its  office  is  that  of  the  ich¬ 
neumon,  the  vulture,  and  the  crane.  It  has  ever  been  a  pioneer 
to  true  religion.  Hut,  although  alarm  is  needless  and  unwar¬ 
rantable,  there  is  much  in  the  signs  of  the  times  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  union,  simple-mindedness,  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Theology  must  lay  aside  fier  gown  and 
slippers,  and  come  forth  from  her  schools,  and  speak  the 
language  of  the  people.  Biblical  criticism  lias  rendered  the 
most  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  knowledge ; 
hut  its  strength  and  weakness  have  both  been  displayed,  and 
its  utmost  results  are,  probably,  nearly  ascertained ;  and  though 
true  scholarship  was  never  more  demanded,  all  philological 
trifling,  all  neological  reveries  must  be  swept  away.  *  Great,’ 
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remarks  Mr,  Douglas,  *  is  the  power  of  the  Christian  ministry, 

‘  if  rightly  used  ;* — but,  to  what  causes  soever  it  be  attributable, 

‘  at  few  times  has  the  transforming  efhcacy  of  the  Spirit  less  at- 
‘  tended  the  proclaiming  of  the  Gospel,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
‘  tinguished  talents  and  piety  of  several  who  preach  it,  than  at 
*  present/  L  ncjuestionably,  the  neglect  of  a  sound  religious 
education  on  the  part  of  the  people,  is  one  cause  of  that  want  of 
success,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  piety. 

With  regard,  however,  to  that  large  mass  of  the  population 
who,  by  their  own  indillerence  to  religion  and  the  licensed  de¬ 
secration  of  the  Sabbath,  arc  placed  almost  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  press,  that  mighty  engine  for  goml 
or  evil,  atlbnls  the  only  instrumentality  by  which  to  bring  the 
truths  of  religion  to  bear  upon  them.  Tract-societies  and 
Ilible-societies  have  ell’ected  more  good  than  can  ever  Ik? 
brought  under  calculation  ;  but  their  etliciency,  together  with 
that  of  the  immense  apparatus  of  instruction  now  in  operation, 
is  not  inherent,  not  car  upere  operato,  as  we  are  in  danger  of 
imagining ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  been  of  late 
on  the  decline.  In  the  mean  time,  intelligent  infidelity,  Poj>ory, 
and  the  mass  of  unreached  ignorance  have  been  making  head, 
and  religious  knowleilge  has  been  decidedly  losing  ground  among 
us.  Looking  at  the  general  character  of  our  popular  literature, 
of  the  most  influential  literary  journals,  and  of  the  daily  press, — 
looking,  again,  at  the  proportion  of  intellect  exerted,  and  of 
knowledge  displayed,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, — we  must 
come,  we  fear,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Press  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  more  against  us  than  for  us, — that  the  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  We  have  a  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Know  ledge  disseminating  heresy, 
a  Society  for  the  Dillusion  of  I'scful  Knowledge  excluding 
Christianity,  a  liondon  L  niversity  professing  an  irreligious 
neutrality  and  countenancing  neologism  ;  and  what  have  we  to 
op|>ose  an  adecpiate  counteractive  force?  Never  did  the  religi¬ 
ous  world  stand  more  in  need  of  leaders  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  foresight,  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
to  direct  the  moral  energies  and  resources  of  the  Church.  For 
want  of  these,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  ourselves  throw'n  into 
disorder  by  the  rashness  and  immeasurable  conceit  of  a  few 
wrong-headed,  sectarian  fanatics.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  on 
reprinting  Ow’en,  and  Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  although  to  the 
reproach  of  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  modern  theological 
literature ;  but  what  we  now  more  especially  stand  in  need  of, 
is,  that  the  Author  of  all  wisdom  would  be  pleased  to  raise  up 
some  master  minds,  gifted  with  the  heavenly  knowledge,  who 
should  be  able  to  create  a  new*  literature  adapted  to  the  times 
and  impressed  with  the  characters  of  sanctity, — to  introduce 
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also  a  reform  in  our  schools  of  religious  knowledge,  and  re-in* 
fiise  the  vigour  of  genius  into  Christian  theology.  Above  all 
this,  and  in  order  to  all,  we  need  the  cordial  combination  of  the 
good,  in  heart  and  in  enterprise;  and  for  this,  we  need  the 
Spirit  of  life  and  love  to  be  poured  out  abundantly  upon  us. 
This  is  w  hat  we  must  not  only  desire,  but  unceasingly  invoke ; 
and,  to  adopt  the  beautiful  language  with  which,  in  a  recent 
tract  the  present  Writer  closes  his  exhortation  to  tliis  duty, — 

*  In  pouring  forth  our  supplications  before  God  for  our  rclU 

*  gion  and  our  country,  we  join  the  last  aspirations  that  were 

*  breathed  from  the  death-bed  of  former  saints,  and  from  the 
‘  tiros  of  the  early  martyrs,  till  the  whole  united  cry  for  deliver. 

*  ance  come  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.* 


Art.  II.  Calmuc  Tartary ;  or  a  Journey  from  Sareptu  to  several 
Calmuc  Hordes  of  the  Astracan  Government:  from  May  2(>  to 
Aug.  21,  1823.  Undertaken  on  the  behalf  of  the  Hussian  llible 
Society,  by  Henry  Augustus  Zwick  and  John  G(»lfried  Schill,  and 
descriU'd  by  the  Former.  12mo.  pp.  2()2.  Price  7^*  London, 
HoldsAV(»rth  and  Ball,  1831. 

A  MONG  the  semi-barbarous  hordes  whom  Russia  discharged 
upon  the  French  empire  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
were  many  bands  of  the  nation  improperly  called  Calmuc 
Tatars,  but  who  arc,  in  fact,  the  western  branch  of  that  once 
]x>werfui  race  who  have  repeatedly  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  given  sovereigns  to  Persia,  India,  and  China.  The  Tatars 
are  properly  Toorks  or  Turks,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  true 
Scythians  of  the  ancients ;  a  bearded  race  with  curled  hair  and 
the  Eurojxjan  physiognomy.  The  Calmucs  are  Mongols,  or 
Moguls,  who  occupy  all  the  central  ^ilateau  or  elevated  table 
land  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  40th  and  50th  parallels,  and 
l)etween  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions.  The  Siolki 
mountains  separate  them,  on  the  N.E.,  from  the  Mantchoos  of 
the  great  race  of  Tongooses.  The  Thil)etans  appear  to  form 
a  fourth  distinct  race,  possibly  of  mixed  origin.  They  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Calmucs,  to  whom  they  api)ear  to  have 
imparted  the  imperfect  civilization  and  rude  superstition  orU 
ginally  derived  from  Hindostan. 

Of  all  these  nations,  the  Calmucs  approach  the  nearest  to 
Europe ;  and  some  of  their  tribes  have  long  ranged  over  the 
steppes  of  Astracan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  At  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Sarpa  (or  Sarna)  with  this  river,  in  about  lat.  48^ 
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«W,  a  small  (Jerman  establishment  was  foundetl  in  the  year  17(>4, 
by  the  rniletl  Uretbren,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ihnpress  (’a- 
tharine  II.,  which  received  from  the  pious  settlers,  in  token  of 
their  dependence  u|>on  the  Divine  Providence,  the  name  ot 
Sarepta.  The  situation  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen,  on  the 
ureat  commercial  road  from  Moscow  to  Astracan,  almost  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Asia  and  Kuropc.  The  settlement  was, 
however,  much  exposed  to  disturbance  from  the  marauding 
irilHJs  who  generally  infest  a  border  territory,  and  some  of  these 
wild  neighbours  repeatedly  plundered  the  establishment.  Its 
misfortunes  were  completed  by  a  disastrous  fire  w  hich,  in  August 
ISii.l,  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  dwellings.  But  what  led  to  its 
final  abandonment  as  a  missionary  station,  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  llussian  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  Annual  (’ircular 
of  the  Brethren’s  Mission  Committee  for  18i2d,  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  thus  referred  to.  ‘  After  having,  for  these  two  years 
‘  past,  entertained  the  most  pleasing  hopes,  that  the  wishes, 

*  prayers,  and  exertions  of  the  congregation  at  Sarepta  in  Kussian 
‘  Asia,  would  at  length  be  crowned  with  success  for  the  salvation 

*  of  the  Calmuc  Tribes,  and  produce  fruit  that  should  remain, 

‘  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control,  but  which  arc 

*  connected  with  the  b’cclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  country, 

*  forbid  any  further  progress;  and  the  journey  of  the  lircthreii 
‘  Schill  and  /wick  among  five  hordes  of  Calmucs,  to  distribute 
‘  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  printed  in  Mongolian,  proved  the 
‘  conclusion  of  their  Missionary  labours.’* 

It  appears  that  the  established  Church  claimed,  in  a  spirit  of 
despotism  answering  to  the  political  government,  the  exclusive 
premgative  of  converting  the  heathens  within  the  empire,  and 
would  not  allow  of  their  being  received  into  any  other  com¬ 
munion  than  ‘the  orthodox  (ireek  Church,*  where  they  might 
be  duly  taught  to  worship  the  sacred  pictures,  and  to  adore  the 
\  irgin  and  the  Saints.  Happily,  however,  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Kussian  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  was  not  a  prohibited  labour ;  and  permission  w  as  granted 
to  tlie  Brethren,  to  diffuse  among  these  tribes  such  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  as  had  been  translated  into  the  Calmuc  language, 
Init  on  the  express  condition,  that  the  Missionaries  employeil 
should  confine  thems<*lves  to  their  distribution,  and  ‘  refrain 

*  from  all  comment.’  The  «Journey  undertaken  with  this  view  by 
Brothers  /wick  and  Schill,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
interesting  narrative. 

f  allen  and  degraded  as  these  nomadic  tribes  are  now,  an  iii- 

•  Misii.  Reg.  IftSo.  n.  1  1  1.  Brother  Schill  w'tts  rcuiovetl,  in  1825, 
tu  Antigua,  w  here  he  ilitHl  in  Nov.  1828. 
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tcrcst  attaches  to  them  as  bcins:>  acconlin^  to  Pallas  and  other 
travellers,  the  only  nations  that  have  retained  the  ancient  language 
of  those  Moguls  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  subdued  the 
finest  districts  of  Asia.  They  are  believed  also  to  have  pre¬ 
served,  in  great  measure,  the  manners,  dress,  ami  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  They  have,  it  seems,  a  traditional  literature.  Like 
the  Uheels  of  India,  they  have  their  bards,  their  nobles,  and  their 
feudal  institutions ;  and  they  appear  to  agree  with  them  in  their 
regard  for  the  horse.  Their  geilongs  or  priests  are,  probably, 
of  Thibetan  derivation,  and  correspond  to  tbe  rahaans  of 
Pirmah,  the  monks  of  the  Buddhic  polity.  The  Russian 
C’ahmics,  according  to  our  present  authority,  are  divided  into 
five  orda  or  hordes  ♦,  each  under  its  own  khan  and  chief:  the 
Derhodian  and  Torgudan  usually  reside  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Don,  extending  themselves  eastward  to  the  Sarpa;  the  Krke- 
dian  and  the  Raganzokhan  between  the  Sarpa  and  the  Volga, 
and  the  C’oschudan  on  the  Aktubak^  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Volga.  In 
the  winter,  they  drive  their  herds  from  the  steppes,  and  withdraw, 
the  Derbodians  to  the  Kuma,  the  Erkedians  to  the  well-wooded 
shores  of  the  Caspian  above  Kislar,  and  one  portion  of  the  Tor- 
gudans  to  the  same  vicinity,  while  the  other  division  remain  in 
the  Sarpa  marshes.  To  the  camps  of  the  last  mentioned  horde, 
our  Travellers  first  directed  ^heir  course  after  entering  the 
steppes.  Of  these  vast  pastoral  deserts,  Mr.  Zwick  gives  the 
following  description. 

‘  The  steppes  in  the  Government  of  Astracan,  extending  northward 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  over  which  the  Cal- 
inncs  and  Tartars  wander  for  pasture,  are  among  the  most  desert  parts 
of  the  Hiissian  empire.  The  soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  yellow 
clay  without  stones,  and  abundantly  impregnated  with  various  salts. 
This  fact,  as  well  as  the  pits  and  salt-lakes,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
unfossilized  shells  still  to  1)e  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  confirmR 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  learned,  that  these  8tepi>es  W'erc  formerly 
the  b(»ttom  of  a  sea,  which,  in  S4»mc  convulsion  of  nature,  has  made  its 
way  into  the  INlediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Marmora.  Supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Asof,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  all  the  other  seas  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  being  the  dee^iest 


*  According  to  Malte  Brun,  the  Calmucs  call  themselves  the 
Derhcn-Ocrcet  (Four’  Brothers),  and  consist  of  four  nations ;  the 
(limhotcs  or  Sifans,  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Iloho-nor ; 
the  Sontrarcs,  w'ho  give  name  to  the  country  bctw'een  Ulu-Tagh  and 
the  Alak  chain  ;  the  Torgotex  of  Astracan  ;  and  the  Derbetes,  who  are 
HOW'  intermixed  w’ith  the  last  two  nations.  The  five  orda  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Zwick,  whom  we  have  called  Russian  Calmucs,  would  seem  to 
be  all  of  the  Torgotc  and  Derbetian  nations,  these  being  the  same  w^ords, 
probably,  as  Torgudan  and  Derbodian. 
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fnirtit  of  that  primitive  t»cean,  remuinctl  when  the  waters  had  elsewlierc 
run  off.  Except  Mount  Ikjfjdo*,  which  ia  noble,  there  are  no  iiioun- 
tains  among  thesi*  htep|>eH  ;  they  seldom,  however,  pres«Mit  a  complete 
]daiii,  but  are  more  or  less  hilly,  alternately  rising  gently,  and  again 
falling  in  valleys,  so  that  the  prosj>ect  is  always  confined,  and  sel¬ 
dom  allows  of  a  view  many  miles  in  extent.  Vegetation  is  excee<lin^lv 
scanty,  amsisting  chiefiy  of  low-growing  wormwcKKl,  intersjHTsed  with 
tufts  <»f  grass,  which  never  fully  cover  the  ground,  or  form  a  uniform 
turf  ;  these  two  principal  nnHluctions  of  the  stejip's  growing  in  soli¬ 
tary  bunches,  In'twi'en  whicn  the  yellow  ground  is  seen  on  all  sides. 
In  the  valleys,  there  are  here  and  there  places  more  fertile,  but  they 
are  commonly  covennl  with  salt  herbs,  fit  only  for  camels.  Many  |)arts 
<»f  the  stepiMJs  are  adomcHl  in  spring  with  the  brilliant  fiowers  of  the 
iris,  the  tulij),  and  other  ImllNius-rcKtted  nlants,  till  the  niging  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  is  intercepted  by  no  hill  or  tret*,  t<igether  \vith  the 
scarcity  of  rain  during  this  scorching  ht*ut,  kills  them  all.  Jn  the 
Miutherly  stepjH's,  the  thermometer  tfften  remains  for  wts-'ks  ttigether 
at  ot  Reaumur,  and  not  a  single  refreshing  cloud  appears  in  the 
heavens.  Over|H»wering  as  the  heat  is  in  summer,  it  is  not  worse  than 
the  |H'trifying  cold  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  as  many  degrees 
Im'Iow  the  freezing  jHiint ;  and  this  is  felt  the  more,  liecause  no  moun¬ 
tains  intervene  to  kiH*p  off  the  cold  air  from  the  east,  which  comes  from 
the  lofty,  ice-coveri'd  ^longolia  in  an  irresistible  stn*am. 

*  One  of  the  marvels  of  nature,  lK*longing  to  these  steppt's,  is  the 
looming  which  takes  place  here  in  hot  weather.  The  niys  of  the  sun, 
rertectetl  from  the  heated  surfaca  of  the  stejipcs,  and  refracted  by  the 
slight  dew  which  is  drawn  from  the  earth,  iK*ca.Hion  an  optical  decep¬ 
tion,  by  which  objects  not  in  sight  are  jiictured  in  the  air,  at  the  edge 
of  the  mist,  as  if  reared  on  a  stream  of  water.  The  images  sink  by  de¬ 
grees  lower  and  lower,  as  the  sjiectator  approaches,  till  at  last  the 
stream  vanishes,  and  the  real  landscape  is  stK*!!  at  a  greater  distance, 
and  smaller  thtui  it  apjKmred  on  the  mist.  If  the  weary  tniveller  have 
ho|HHl  shortly  to  reach  the  desired  resting-place,  he  sees  it  retreating 
the  faster,  the  more  eagerly  he  stretches  towiirds  it.*  pp.  31 — 37. 

This  is  the  true  mirage^  called  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  deserts,  aehrab,  the  water  of  the  desert, 
and  hy  the  natives  of  llajpootana,  chittram,  tlie  picture.  To 
this  optical  illusion,  the  prophet  Isaiah  evidently  alludes  in  a 

Iiassage,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
sa.  XXXV.  7.  “  And  tlie  sehrab  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  soil  springs  of  water."  Our  Translators,  not  aware  that 
this  phenomenon  was  so  called,  appear  to  have  read  sehra  (de¬ 
sert),  instead  of  sehrab^  and  have  rendered  it  parched  ground. 
Lowtli  translates  it  more  expressively,  ‘  glowing  sand  ;*  and,  in 
his  note,  he  gives  the  true  meaning,  although  he  was  not  aware 


•  Part  of  the  Alttic  range,  separating  the  Songarian  deserts  from 
Mongoliu  or  the  desert  of  Cobi.  Bogdo  signilics  high  priest. 
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of  tlie  etymology  of  the  word.  Col.  Tod,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  chittram,  as  seen  in  the  deserts  of  India,  and  of  the  still 
more  singular  phenomenon  of  the  see-kote  or  castles  in  the  air, 
states,  that  he  had  long  imagined  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  has 
some  effect  in  producing  this  illusory  aopearance;  ‘especially  as 
‘  the  chittram  of  the  desert  is  seen  chiefly  on  those  extensive 
‘  plains  productive  of  the  soji,  or  alkaline  plant,  w  hence,  by  in- 

*  cineration,  the  natives  produce  soda,  and  whose  base  is  now 

*  known  to  be  metallic.  But  I  have  since,'  he  adds,  ‘  observed 

*  it  on  every  kind  of  soil.*  lie  concludes,  liowever,  that  lands 
covered  with  saline  incrustations  tend  to  increase  the  effect  of 
the  illusion  ;  and  this  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  steppes  of 
the  \  olga. 

'f  he  animals  inhabiting  these  deserts,  Mr.  Zwick  says,  arc 
wild  horses,  antelopes  {antefopa  sagax)  in  great  numbers,  foxes, 
wolves,  the  dipus  jerboUf  and  the  vius  jaculaus.  Serpents  and 
lizards  are  very  common.  Scorpions  arc  confined,  it  is  believed, 
to  Mount  Bogdo ;  but  millepedes,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  ta¬ 
rantulas,  and  the  still  more  poisonous  scorpion-spider  (p/talan^ 
^ium  arancoidcs)  called  by  the  Calmucs  belbussun  ckdrra,  the 
black  widow,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  are  much 
dreaded.  The  praying  mantis,  called  by  the  Turks  the  imaum, 
and  the  cicada  pltbeia^  another  very  curious  insect,  may  be 
found  in  great  abundance.  Swarms  of  locusts  also  have  their 
birth  here,  and  often  darken  the  air  with  their  rustling  legions, 
laying  waste  wherever  they  settle.  Our  Travellers  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  flight  of  these  winged  armies. 
()n  one  occasion,  about  sunset, 

‘  They  broke  in  from  the  south  in  a  terrific  swarm,  scarcely  more 
than  two  yards  from  the  ground.  They  moved  tow'ards  the  north,  in 
a  coluinu  more  than  a  verst  (three  quarters  of  a  mile)  in  width,  and 
which  was  an  hour  or  more  in  puvssing.  As  this  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non  t(M)k  place  not  far  from  our  coach,  I  got  into  the  midst  ot  them,  to 
observe  tliem  more  closely,  and  they  formed  a  kind  of  impenetrable 
arch  just  over  my  head.  The  noise  which  they  made  in  nying,  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  a  loud  waterfall  at  a  distance,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  slight  rattling.'  p.  165. 

On  their  journey,  they  had  previously  passed  a  swarm  several 
versts  in  width.  The  whole  ground  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
sprinkled  with  [)ca-shells. 

*  It  was  curious  to  observe  that  their  heads  were  all  turned  to  the 
west,  and  that  in  this  direction  they  were  devouring  every  blade  of 
grass  with  frightful  assiduity.  In  the  sun-shine,  their  wings  appeared 
bke  silver  or  glass,  and  reflected  a  tremulous  light.  Where  we  passed 
through  their  ranks,  they  rose  in  thick  clouds,  with  a  loud  rattling, 
caused  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings  against  one  another,  and  oon« 
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tiniK^I  wliix/ing  in  irrojn»lnr  pronp<^  through  the  »p«cc  Hroiitul  \in,  like 
nnow  whofi  it  falls  in  large  Hakes.  The  path  wliich  they  left  for  ns, 
was  aUnit  twenty  |mc<*M  wider  than  our  line  of  march  ;  and  it  was  iin- 
iiUMiiately  tilled  up  at  the  same  distance  Itehind  us,  os  if  hy  falling 
clouds.  They  were  so  niinhie,  that  we  fmiiid  it  ditticuU  to  catch  any 
of  them,  itarlicuhirly  as  our  journey  t«M>k  ]>lacc  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  ill  toe  sunshine,  wlieii  they  are  always  most  active,  'ilie  dogs 
were  highly  delighted  with  chasing  thm*  swarms,  and  snapping  as 
many  as  they  I'emld  out  <»f  the  air,  which  they  acctonjdished  with  more 
facility  ill  the  ceiol  of  the  evening.  Many  of  these*  locusts  were  in 
their  first  state,  when  they  are  of  a  dark  orange  cohnir ;  others  had 
nearly  reacheel  their  full  growth.  After  a  few  davs,  they  had  almost 
all  completed  their  change,  and  they  were  aide  to  rise  like  their  com¬ 
rades  into  the  air,  to  h4H*k  out  new  elistricts. 

‘  Once,  when  I  went  in  search  of  insects  at  this  place,  (which  I 
always  did  siHTetly,  that  1  might  give  no  offeiKN*  to  the  l>almucs,  who 
consider  it  a  great  sin  to  kill  any  creature,  and  more  particularly  an 
insci't,)  I  was  ohm'rved  hy  some  C'alujucs,  whose  curiosity  was  excited 
hy  my  stisiping  m  often.  They  came  slowly  up  to  me,  to  sih*  what  I 
was  looking  fitr.  I  c'ommonly  satisfied  all  inquiries,  with  the  ])retext 
that  1  was  hsiking  for  medicinal  herhs,  which  they  thought  the  more 
prolaihle,  as  they  had  a  high  opinion  of  our  si  ience  in  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing.  On  this  iK'casion,  I  tisik  advantage  of  the  transformation  of  the 
locusts,  as  they  hap|H*ned  to  Ik*  in  sight.  This  s|KH'tacle  they  had 
never  lM*fore  remarked,  and  it  occasioned  the  greatest  astonishment. 
Such  locusts  as  were  ready  for  their  transformation,  were  to  Ik*  M»en  in 
immlKTs,  climhing  U]>  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  ami  then  hedding  them- 
M’lves  in  an  inverted  posilimi  with  tlieir  long  legs.  After  a  little 
while,  the  creature  iM'gins  to  rock  itself  backwards  and  forwards,  rest¬ 
ing  at  intervals,  ns  if  almost  exhausted  ;  then  shaking  its4*lf  again 
with  increasing  violence,  until  the  hmist  and  head  break  through,  the 
old  ixivering  by  continued  effort  is  thrown  off,  and  the  insect  appears 
in  its  |H*rfi*ct  state.  The  wings  now  grow  to  their  full  sixe,  ami  ap- 
jH*ar  to  strengthen  Is'fore  the  eyes  of  the  obs<*rver,  and  acquire,  by  ex- 
(Mwure  to  the  air,  their  natund  colour  and  splendour.  While  the  tsiys 
were  busitHl  in  M*4*king  more  blades  of  grass  with  locusts  uikiu  them, 
the  s|K'Ctators  uncs'asingly  n*|K*at(Hl  their  exclamations  of  Dahti  Lama! 
Dalai  lAima!  Chair  Khan!  ('hair  Khan!  or  Kuhrku  !  Kuhrku  !  at 
the  sight  of  a  proc(*Hs  of  nature,  which  had  Imh*!)  unknown  to  them, 
thoiign  it  had  pass(*d  under  their  eyes.*  pp.  147—1411. 

This  species  of  locust  {^rylfas  fftigraloriut)  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  Icngtii.  '1  he  head  and  breast  are  of  a  dingy 
green;  the  throat,  dark  hroM’n  ;  the  eyes,  large  and  black ;  the 
exterior  case  of  the  wing  is  of  a  dirty,  yellowish  green  with 
luanv  dark  simts,  shewing  the  black  wings  at  a  little  distance  ; 
the  boily  and  the  legs  arc  pale  yellow,  with  black  marks  on  the 
inside  of  the  legs.  The  wings,  which  at  first  do  not  cover 
the  whole  IkhIy,  when  full-grown,  reach  far  beyond  it.  When 
they  settle,  they  devour  not  only  every  thing  green,  hut  the 
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stein’  of  the  ’limbs,  the  weeds  of  the  sea,  and  the  very  felt  on 
(he  tents,  if  suffered  to  descend  unmolested.  When  com|)elled 
to  migrate  in  search  of  fooil,  tlicy  usually  move  oft'  about  dusk, 
'fliis  species,  ns  well  ns  the  gryfftai  crUtaiHi^  which  was  the 
food  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  still  eaten  in  Arabia,  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  different  ways  by  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Calmucs 
are  restrained  from  eating  them  by  their  Huddhic  scruples ; 
hut  (he  Missionaries  were  told,  that  wolves,  dogs,  antelopes, 
sheep,  and  other  animals  that  have  fattened  u|K)n  them,  arc 
much  sought  after. 

'  Tlie  wolves  seldom  or  never  attack  the  flocks  of  the  Calmucs  when 
the  locusts  are  at  hand,  In'cause  they  can  satisfy  themselves  with  these 
iiis(H:ts.  A  circumstance  which  happened  some  years  ago  at  Sarepta, 
is  suHicient  to  prove  that  locusts  are  excellent  food.  The  hogs  in  that 
neighlHiurluNHl  lNH*ame  unusually  hit,  hy  having  lieen  fed  for  some  time 
entirely  u|Mm  dead  locusts  which  had  lieen  drowned  in  the  V^olga,  and 
thnnvn  in  heaps  on  the  shore.*  p.  14(1. 

Among  the  birds  which  haunt  these  steppes  are,  the  crane,  the 
swallow,  the  red  duck  {anan  cfctarcai^^  i\\c falco  bucocephaluM^  and 
other  species  of  eagle.  Falconry  is  in  high  estimation  among  the 
(*ahnucs;  and  there  arc  fiersons  whose  whole  occupation  it  is 
to  rear  and  train  falcons  for  their  chief.  The  lakes  are  also 
frequented  hy  various  tribes  of  water-fowl. 

rpon  the  whole,  Mr.  /wick  remarks,  these  steppes  arc  rich 
in  objects  interesting  to  the  naturalist ;  *  hut,  on  account  of 

*  their  difliculty  of  access,  which  even  Asiatic  hospitality  cannot 

*  remedy,  they  are  seldom  visited  hy  Europeans,  except  hy  the 

*  few  whose  office  and  duty  compel  them. 

'  In  a  desert  wdiere,  for  a  day’s  iourney  together,  you  find  neither 
the  hahitation  of  man  nor  a  pool  of  water,  wlicre  the  pastoral  triliea 
continually  change  their  {losition,  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of  {lerishing 
in  the  wilderucHs,  if  ho  lie  not  provided  with  an  ex|»eriencod  guide. 
The  ItuHsiaii  cattle-dealers  and  {XMllars,  who  are  induced  by  the  love 
of  gain  to  overhstk  danger,  and  toil,  and  wants  of  various  kinds,  are 
the  only  iHMiple  who  are  (Hrcasionally  temjited  to  enter  these  deserts. 
The  native  inhahitunts  arc  Moguls,  Tartars,  Kirguses,  and  pastoral 
(’ossacks.*  p.  IMl. 

The  difficulties  and  perils  to  he  encountered  hy  the  intruder 
into  these  deserts,  do  not  arise  merely  from  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  different  clans  are  often  at  war  with  each  other. 
I  lercditary  feuds  give  rise  to  continual  skirmishing  ;  and  the 
wells,  as  in  patriarchal  days,  arc  a  never-failing  occasion  of 
strife  ill  these  parched  wastes.  The  valleys  and  other  places 
are  almost  exclusively  named  from  these  wells.  Thus  we  have, 
‘  the  V  alley  of  Worms*,  so  named  because  the  water  of  a  well 
which  it  contains  is  full  of  worms ;  the  Ubihan  Chuduk^  or  lied 
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Welk;  in  a  large  sand-hill;  the  Chargaihn  Chuduk^  or  Pine 
Wells,  so  called,  not  because  any  species  of  pine  is  to  be  found 
on  the  steppes,  but  liecause  tne  wells  have  been,  in  former 
times,  boarded  at  the  sides  with  pine-wood.  Many  of  these 
wells  are  bitter,  and  often  undrinkable.  During  one  of  their 
halts,  owing  to  the  endless  discussions  with  the  Russians  and 
Calmucs  about  the  use  of  a  well,  the  Tatars  attendant  upon 
our  Missionaries,  dug  a  new  one. 

‘  They  found,  at  the  depth  of  about  18  feet,  three  springs  of  sweet 
water,  which  soon  filled  the  well  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Their  joy  was 
the  greater,  as  the  water  in  the  old  well  had  become  bitter.  Every 
body  came  to  our  w'ell,  and  tried  to  make  friends  of  our  people,  that 
they  might  have  some  of  the  water.  Unluckily,  our  triumph  was 
Boon  over,  fur,  in  a  few  days,  the  water  of  the  new  well  was  the  bit¬ 
terer  of  the  two,  owing  to  a  vein  of  blue  marl  over  which  it  flowed. 
Ikith  these  wells  were  called  by  the  Calmucs,  Nt^tneseh  Chuduk  (Ger¬ 
man  Wells^,  in  honour  of  us  ;  and  the  name  will  proliably  be  retained 
for  generations,  as  a  memorial  of  our  visit.’  pp.  86,  7* 

‘  Our  father  Jacob  gave  us  this  well  *,  said  the  Samaritan 
woman  to  our  Lord,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
the  transaction  referred  to.  “  But  tlve  water  that  I  have  to 
give  ”,  was  the  reply  she  received,  “  shall  he  a  well  of  water 
within  him  who  drinketh,  springing  up  to  life  eternal.”  Wlien 
we  rend  of  these  disputes  about  wells,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
proprietors  respecting,  them,  how  strikingly  beautiful  does  the 
metaphor  seem,  by  which  the  free  and  universal  offers  of  Di¬ 
vine  mercy  arc  expressed  in  the  sacred  writings!  “  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  (q.  d.  my  well)  and  drink.”  “  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters.” 

At  the  time  of  the  journey  undertaken  by  these  pious  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  Derbodian  and  some  of  the  Torgudan  hordes 
were  at  variance,  in  consequence  of  an  unextinguished  feud  be¬ 
tween  their  chieftains.  The  contest  would  have  been  very  un¬ 
equal,  as  the  division  of  Torgudans  numbered  only  four  hun¬ 
dred  tents,  and  the  Derhodians  were  reckoned  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  ;  but  other  divisions  of  Torgudans  took  part 
with  those  of  their  own  nation  who  had  originated  the  quarrel, 
and  they  made  up  for  inferior  numbers  by  their  superior  activity 
and  vigour.  The  Torgudans  are  a  hardier  race  than  the  Der- 
bodians,  and  inured  to  greater  privations  from  ranging  over 
barren,  waterless  steppes;  and  as  they  subsist,  in  summer, 
chiefly  by  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  they  are  almost  universally 
provided  with  guns,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  nation.  Their  horses  are  also  decidedly  superior,  both  in 
swiftness  and  in  the  capability  of  sustaining  fatigue.  Those  of 
the  Derhodians,  thougn  accustomed  to  richer  pasture,  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  better  condition,  are  not  so  strong.  These  feuds 
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had  now  lasted  and  gained  strenffth  during  three  years.  Two 
only  of  all  the  hordes,  the  Erkedes  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Volga,  and  the  Coschudans  on  the  eastern  shore,  remained  neu¬ 
tral;  each  estimated  at  1000  tents;  so  that,  of  ^,000  tents  of 
Calmiics  within  the  territory  of  Astracan,  there  were,  at  this 
time,  only  i^OOO  at  peace,  and  3000  were  in  arms  against  about 
15,000. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  18iS8,  that  Mr.  Zwick,  his  brother 
Missionary,  and  their  attendants,  left  the  last  Russian  village, 
called  Tschornoija,  and  fairly  plunged  into  the  steppes.  Their 
course  lay  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Torgudan  encampment 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Sam.  On  the  ^  of  June,  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Prince  Erdeni,  consisting  of  about  100 
tents. 

*  It  stood  in  an  inconsiderable  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  a 
few  wells.  To  the  north  of  these  were  the  royvl  tents,  viz.  that  of 
Erdeni  himself,  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  tent  of  Princess  Mincer 
(the  Prince's  daughter) :  to  the  south,  the  ChurulU  (temples),  and  the 
huts  of  the  High  Priest  or  Lama.  Round  these,  in  a  wide  semi¬ 
circle,  were  the  tents  of  the  inferior  priests  or  gellangs;  and  these 
again  were  inclosed  by  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  I^noe.  The 
doors  of  all  the  tents  were  directed  towards  the  principal  temple  and 
the  interior  of  the  semicircle.*  p.  57* 

The  Calmuc  tents,  called  in  their  own  language  gfrr,  and  in 
Russiiin,  kibitka^  are  composed  of  a  circular  frame-work  of 
willow  laths,  carved  and  painted  in  red  stripes,  and  fastened 
with  leathern  thongs,  with  a  funnel-shaped  roof,  ending  in  a 
blunt  point.  The  lattice-work  which  forms  the  wall,  b  not 
quite  the  height  of  a  man.  The  whole  is  covered  with  coarse, 
porous,  unfulled  felts,  secured  with  woollen  girths  and  bands. 
The  tents  of  the  Princes  and  the  Lama,  and  those  which  arc 
used  as  temples,  are  distinguished  by  their  siie,  the  whiteness 
of  their  covering,  and  their  peculiar  position.  The  residence 
of  the  Prince  is  also  marked  by  a  long  spear  projecting  on  the 
left  of  the  door-way,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  hang  two 
bunches  of  black  horse-hair,  which  seem  to  resemble  the 
banners  of  the  Tatars  and  Turks.  A  smaller  banner  is  placed 
in  the  same  manner  over  the  hall  of  justice. 

Erdeni  was  found  seated  in  the  Asiatic  fashion,  on  a  cushion 
in  the  interior  of  his  tent,  his  wife  on  his  right  hand,  and  their 
little  son  with  his  nurse  on  his  left  hand.  The  Prince  was 
dressed  in  a  short  Calmuc  coat  of  blue  cloth,  a  mottled  silk 
waistcoat,  white  trowsers,  and  a  thick  velvet  cap  trimmed  with 
sable,  and  ornamented  with  a  red  tassel  and  gold  Iom.  He 
was  playing  on  the  domber^  or  Calmuc  ^itar.  The  Princess 
wore  a  blue  and  white  dress  over  a  red  silk  petticoat,  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  flowers :  she  had  on  her  head  a  high,  square 
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Wells,  in  a  large  sand-hill ;  the  Chargaihn  Chuduk,  or  Pine 
Wells,  so  called,  not  because  any  species  of  pine  is  to  be  found 
on  the  steppes,  but  l)ecause  the  wells  have  been,  in  former 
times,  boarded  at  the  sides  with  pine-wood.  Many  of  these 
wells  are  bitter,  and  often  undrinkable.  During  one  of  their 
halts,  owing  to  the  endless  discussions  with  the  Russians  and 
Calmiics  about  the  use  of  a  well,  the  Tatars  attendant  upon 
our  Missionaries,  dug  a  new  one. 

*  They  found,  at  the  depth  of  abont  18  feet,  three  springs  of  sweet 
water,  which  soon  filled  the  well  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Their  joy  was 
the  greater,  as  the  water  in  the  old  well  had  become  bitter.  Every 
body  came  to  our  well,  and  tried  to  make  friends  of  our  people,  that 
they  might  have  some  of  the  water.  Unluckily,  our  triumph  was 
soon  over,  for,  in  a  few  days,  the  water  of  the  new  well  was  the  bit¬ 
terer  of  the  two,  owing  to  a  vein  of  blue  marl  over  w'hich  it  flowed, 
lloth  these  wells  were  called  by  the  Calmucs,  Nemeseh  Chuduk  (Ger¬ 
man  Wells^,  in  honour  of  us  ;  and  the  name  will  proliably  be  retained 
for  generations,  as  a  memorial  of  our  visit.’  pp.  86,  7* 

‘  Our  father  Jacob  gave  us  this  well  ’,  said  the  Samaritan 
woman  to  our  Lord,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
the  transaction  referred  to.  “  But  tlve  water  that  I  have  to 
give  ”,  was  the  reply  she  received,  “  shall  be  a  well  of  water 
within  him  who  drinketh,  springing  up  to  life  eternal.”  Wlien 
we  read  of  these  disputes  about  wells,  and  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
proprietors  respecting,  them,  how  strikingly  beautiful  does  the 
metaphor  seem,  by  which  the  free  and  universal  offers  of  Di¬ 
vine  mercy  are  expressed  in  the  sacred  writings!  “  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  (q.  d.  my  well)  and  drink.”  “  IIo, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters.” 

At  the  time  of  the  journey  undertaken  by  these  pious  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  Derbodian  and  some  of  the  Torgudan  hordes 
were  at  variance,  in  consequence  of  an  unextinguished  feud  be¬ 
tween  their  chieftains.  The  contest  would  have  been  very  un¬ 
equal,  as  the  division  of  Torgudans  numbered  only  four  hun¬ 
dred  tent.'J,  and  the  Derhodians  were  reckoned  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  ;  but  other  divisions  of  Torgudans  took  part 
with  those  of  their  own  nation  who  had  originated  the  quarrel, 
and  they  made  up  for  inferior  numbers  by  their  superior  activity 
and  vigour.  The  Torgudans  are  a  hardier  race  than  the  Der- 
bodiaiis,  and  inured  to  greater  privations  from  ranging  over 
barren,  waterless  steppes;  and  as  they  subsist,  in  summer, 
chiefly  by  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  they  are  almost  universally 
provided  with  guns,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  nation.  Their  horses  are  also  decidedly  superior,  both  in 
swiftness  and  in  the  capability  of  sustaining  fatigue.  Those  of 
the  Derhodians,  though  accustomed  to  richer  pasture,  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  better  condition,  are  not  so  strong.  These  feuds 
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had  now  lasted  and  gained  strength  during  three  years.  Two 
only  of  all  the  hordes,  the  Erked^  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Volga,  and  the  Coschudans  on  the  eastern  shore,  remained  neu¬ 
tral;  each  estimated  at  1000  tents;  so  that,  of  ^,000  tents  of 
Calinucs  within  the  territory  of  Astracan,  there  were,  at  this 
time,  only  i^OOO  at  peace,  and  3000  were  in  arms  against  about 
15,000. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  18iS3,  that  Mr.  Zwick,  his  brother 
Missionary,  and  their  attendants,  left  the  last  Russian  village, 
called  Tschornoija,  and  fairly  plunged  into  the  steppes.  Their 
course  lay  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Torgudan  encampment 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Sar^.  On  the  2d  of  June,  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Prince  Erdeni,  consisting  of  about  100 
tents. 

*  It  stood  in  an  inconsiderable  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  a 
few  wells.  To  :he  north  of  these  were  the  royal  tents,  viz.  that  of 
Krdcni  himself,  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  tent  of  Princess  Minmer 
(the  Prince’s  daughter) :  to  the  south,  the  ChurulU  (temples),  and  the 
huts  of  the  High  Priest  or  Lama.  Round  these,  in  a  wide  semi¬ 
circle,  were  the  tents  of  the  inferior  priests  or  gelUmgs :  and  these 
again  were  inclosed  by  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  I^noe.  The 
d(M)r8  of  all  the  tents  were  directed  towards  the  principal  temple  and 
the  interior  of  the  semicircle.*  p.  57* 

The  Calmuc  tents,  called  in  their  own  language  gerr,  and  in 
Russian,  kibitka,  are  composed  of  a  circular  frame-work  of 
willow  laths,  carved  and  painted  in  red  stripes,  and  fastened 
with  leathern  thongs,  with  a  funnel-shaped  roof,  ending  in  a 
blunt  point.  The  lattice-work  which  forms  the  wall,  is  not 
quite  the  height  of  a  man.  The  whole  is  covered  with  coarse, 
porous,  unfulled  felts,  secured  with  woollen  girths  and  bands. 
The  tents  of  the  Princes  and  the  Lama,  and  those  which  are 
used  as  temples,  are  distinguished  by  their  size,  the  whiteness 
of  their  covering,  and  their  peculiar  position.  The  residence 
of  the  Prince  is  also  marked  by  a  long  spear  projecting  on  the 
left  of  the  door-way,  from  the  upper  ena  of  which  hang  two 
hunches  of  black  horse-hair,  which  seem  to  resemble  the 
banners  of  the  Tatars  and  Turks.  A  smaller  banner  is  placed 
in  the  same  manner  over  the  hall  of  justice. 

Erdeni  was  found  seated  in  the  Asiatic  fashion,  on  a  cushion 
in  the  interior  of  his  tent,  his  wife  on  his  right  hand,  and  their 
little  son  with  his  nurse  on  his  left  hand.  The  Prince  was 
dressed  in  a  short  Calmuc  coat  of  blue  cloth,  a  mottled  silk 
waistcoat,  white  trowsers,  and  a  thick  velvet  cap  trimmed  with 
sable,  and  ornamented  with  a  red  tassel  and  gold  lo^.  He 
was  playing  on  the  domber^  or  Calmuc  guitar.  The  Princess 
wore  a  blue  and  white  dress  over  a  red  silk  petticoat,  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  flowers :  she  had  on  her  head  a  high,  square 
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('aliniic  cap  of  Persian  innslin,  trimmed,  like  lier  lius- 

hamrs,  v^itli  salde  and  a  lar^o  silk  tassel.  'Pile  tent  was  ahont 
ten  yards  in  height,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  fnrnislied  all 
round  with  carpets.  Opposite  to  the  «loor  was  tin*  Prince’s 
throne,  or  musnutl^  as  tin*  Persians  wonid  call  it ;  a  enshion 
covercMl  with  ^reeii  cotton,  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  same 
material.  On  each  side  was  suspended  an  ima^e  ;  the  left  n*- 
presentetl  the  dreadfid  idol  iidnstiniiza  ;  the  ri^ht  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  astrological  circles  and  many  fiji^nres  of  diflerent 
colours.  liotli  were  designed  to  ^nanl  the  yonnj^  Prince 
against  evil.  'To  the  left  of  the  throne  was  the  altar,  <»n  which 
were  silver  vessels,  containing  rice  and  other  olU’rinj^s:  a  hench 
was  in  front  <»f  it,  and  hehinil  it  a  ninnher  of  chests,  piled  one 
upon  anotln'r,  and  covered  with  a  Persian  cloth.  Above  was  a 
wooden  shrine,  with  a  well-forme«l  ^ilt  imaj^i*  <»f  Sha^  Sha- 
inoony,  the  founder  of  their  religion.  On  tin*  ri^ht  of  the 
I’rince,  there  was  anotlicr  heap  of  chests,  covereil  with  Persian 
cloth,  on  which  stood  a  few  trinket-hoxes  helon^in^  to  the 
Princess.  In  the  mitldle  of  the  lent  was  a  hearth,  with  a 
cresset  and  a  common  ti'a-kettle;  and  on  the  left  of  tin*  door 
stood  a  few  pails  and  cans  containing  tchif^nn^  or  sour  mare’s 
milk,  the  chief  snhsistence  of  the  w’calthier  'I’orgndans  in  the 
stimmer  season.  'The  poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  content 
themselves  with  cow’s  milk. 

'Pile  Missionaries  w(*re  furnished  with  sealed  letters  of  pro- 
tf'ction  and  recommendation  to  the  heads  of  the  diilerent 
hordes,  from  (’omit  Nesselrode,  the  Minister  of  Asiatic  and 
k'oreign  A  Hairs.  ICrdeiii  read  the  letter  presentc'd  to  him  twice 
through  with  great  attention,  and  then  impiired  their  names, 
and  the  immediati*  object  of  their  journey.  Me  next  iiapiiretl 
in  a  friendly  manner  aftiT  his  old  acrpiaintances,  Krothers 
Schmidt  of  Petmshnrg,  and  Loos  of  Sarepta.  After  (’almne 
lea  and  frhl^un  had  been  served,  the  Mis.sionaries  took  their 
leave.  In  tin*  evening,  and  repeatedly  afterwanis,  they  wc*re 
entertained  till  night  by  the  lond  music  of  the  ])er- 

forming  their  'Phihetaii  litany.  Phe  predominant  instruments 
wen*,  a  kind  of  ohoe,  horns,  and  the  drnm.  'Phe  same  music 
was  heard  also  from  the  churuU  of  the  ncighhoiiring  camp  of 
another  'Porgndan  chief. 

At  n  second  visit,  the  Missionaries  laid  before  his  Highness 
the  presents  they  had  hronght,  consisting  of  Sarepta  cloth, 
tobacco,  and  gingerbread,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 
ICrdeiii  and  his  wife  each  .smoked  immediately  a  pi))e  of  to¬ 
bacco  ;  half  of  the  gingerbread  was  sent  to  the  Lama,  and  a  share 
was  ho.*ipitably  allotted  to  all  present.  With  regard  to  the 
object  of  their  mission,  however,  the  Prince  was  politely  evasive; 

spoke  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  Lama, — and  con- 
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tiix'd  to  krrp  (linn  in  attciulancc  for  almost  a  month  without 
ohtainin^  a  driinitivo  answer.  At  IcMi^th,  ICrdeni  gave  tlicni  a 
letter,  authorizing  such  of  his  subjects  ns  chose,  to  receive 
hooks  from  the  strangers,  from  whom  he  lind  himself  con- 
ileseended  to  receive  two  copies.  Not  one  of  his  encampment, 
however,  could  he  induced  to  follow  his  equivocal  example, 
ow  iiig,  as  it  w  ould  seem,  to  the  influence  of  the  ucllongn.  The 
comnioii  remarks  which  were  made  on  all  sides,  oy  both  priests 
and  people,  were  to  this  cflect. 

*  “  \V"e  Imvo  nomm  (religions  instruction)  enough  of  our  owm,  such 
ns  our  fathers  had  lM*f(»re  us,  nnd  want  no  new  teaching.  Our  ow'n 
riomm  is  giNnl.  for  it  was  taught  and  given  hy  the  0<m1s  theniselv«si, 
and  therefore  we  must  not  forsake  it.  The  new  tiomm  comes  from 
ItuKsia,  and  the  (lerinans  are  the  ministers  of  it.  If  w'e  attend  to  this 
new  nomm,  our  tine  old  immm  nnd  all  tlie  splendid  religious  ceremonies 
which  Isdong  to  it,  w  ill  fall  to  the  grouiul  ;  our  priestluNMl,  our  su|>- 
]>ort  with  the  (hnls,  w'ill  come  to  an  end  ;  nnd  we  shall  haw*  our  fri'e- 
<loin  and  independence.  If  wt  receive  these  Issiks,  they  will  wuid  us 
pojtes  from  Hiissia,  to  tench  us  more,  nnd  to  try  to  hnid  us  from  our 
olu  faith.  They  will  not  let  us  Im'  herdsmen  any  longer  ;  W’e  shall  Im* 
forced  t<»  drive  the  plough,  like  the  Hussinns;  then  W'C  shall  t>e  made 
to  pay  taxes,  and  In*  enrolled  for  s<ildiers,  like  the  ('ossacks;  in  a  word, 
w'(*  shidl  1h*  rniiHMl,  if  w'e  suffer  ours<dves  to  he  taken  in  hy  the  se<'m*' 
ingly  iiiTKK'eut  pn»position  of  the  (termnns.** '  pp.  ]17>  Ilk 

'riiesc*  ahnius  were  no  doubt  artfully  instilled  by  (he  gcllongs 
into  the  minds  of  the  ])cople,  who  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  sec*  so  very  far  into  the  possible  consequences  of  accepting  n 
few  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  regard  with  distrust  the 
worthy  ( iermans — *  Danaox  dona  femdes.  Here,  as  among  the 
other  hordes  whom  they  snhsequentiy  visited,  the  most  absurd 
reports  were  propagated ;  for  instance,  that  every  one  who  rc- 
eeivetl  a  book,  was  also  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  by  which 
he  w  ouhl  hind  himself  to  become  a  Hussiau,  that  is,  a  Cliristian. 
No  wonder  that,  ])repo88e8scd  w’itli  this  idea  of  (’hristianity, 
they  shotdd  cling  to  their  old  nomm  and  independence. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  notnm^,  so  very  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive,  two  circumstances  will  convey  a  sidlicient  idea.  The 
learning  of  the  priests  is  confined  to  rending  prayers  nnd  holy 
writings  in  the  J'hihctaii  language,  which  few  of  them  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  the  liturgy  is  chiefly  performed,  not  hy  steam 
indeed,  hut  hy  machinery.  Oiir  readers  must  have  heard  of 
the  praycr-tnills  of  the  poor,  misguided  votaries  of  Lama-isni. 
'rile  follow  ing  description  is  given  of  them. 

‘  Tlic  knrdu,  ur  prny<*r  machine,  consists  of  hollow  wimhIch  cylinders 


•  Pn»l>ahly  from  the  Sanscrit,  nanmtia,  prayer. 
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of  different  nizes,  tilled  with  Tanjjiid  writings.  The  cylinders  are 
painted  witli  red  stripes,  and  adorned  with  handsome  gift  letters  in 
the  Sanscrit  character,  cjuninunlv  containing  the  t\»rmnla,  Oz/i-mri-wi- 
bad-mcl-chum.  Kach  of  these  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis,  wliich  giK*8 
through  a  square  frame ;  this  frame  is  capable  of  being  shut  up  Hat, 
and  is  fi»rmeil  ujmui  a  small  scale,  much  like  a  weaver’s  sheering 
machine.  W  here  the  lowt*r  iiarts  of  the  frame  cross,  there  is  a  hole, 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  evlimfer  turns;  by  means  of  a  string,  which  is 
attached  to  a  crank  in  the  sjiindle,  the  machine  can  be  kept  in  motion, 
so  that  the  cylinder  turns  in  the  frame  like  a  grind-stone  (only  up¬ 
right)  upon  its  axis.  Before  the  tire  at  Sarepta,  we  had  two  large 
kurdus  of  this  kind,  with  ’I'angud  writings  of  all  sorts,  rolled  one 
upon  another  naiud  the  spindle,  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  to  the 
length  altogether  of  some  hundred  fcH't.  These*  ])rayer-mills  perform 
a  much  more  important  otlice  than  a  rosary,  which  only  serves  to 
assist  the  |M‘rsou  who  prays,  'i’he  ^Iinguls  iK'lieve  that  it  is  meritorious 
respectfully  to  set  in  motion  (whether  by  the  wind  or  otherwise)  such 
writings  as  contain  prayers  and  other  religious  documents,  that  the 
noise  «»f  these  scraps  <*f  theoh»gy  may  reach  to  tin*  (bids,  and  bring 
«lowu  tlu'ir  bles>iug.  As  tliese  jirayer-machines  usually  contain  tlie 
Tangml  formula,  wliieh  is  serviceable  to  all  living  creatures,  (repeated, 
it  mav  Ik*,  ten  thousand  times,  so  that  there  is  a  multiplication  of 
jiower,  like  that  in  the  ICnglish  machines,  equivalent  to  the  labour  of 
so  many  individuals,) — as  prayer  can,  in  this  manner,  be  rarried  on 
like  a  wholesale  manufactory,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  jirayer- 
mills  are  s»»  comumuly  to  be  found  in  tin*  houses  of  the  IMoguls:  an 
ing«'ui«uis  tMuitrivanci*  this,  for  storming  Heaven  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  !  ’  pp.  1  IP,  20. 


TIte  religion  of  the  Calnuies,  and  of  the  other  Mogul  nations 
of  ('enlral  Asia,  is  substantially  the  same  that  has  diO'used  it¬ 
self  over  'Thibet,  the  Birman  I'hnpire,  Siam,  Ceylon,  .Japan,  and 
('hina.  'I'heir  Scha^dschamuni,  as  .Mr. /wick  writes  the  word, 
is  no  other  than  the  Sakya  Moouce^  or  Divine  Philosopher  of 
the  ('ingalest*,  the  Shoomaano-Kadam  of  Siam,  tlie  Shakhu 
Mtwncc  of  Bengal,  and  the  Malta  Moonveo^  Bootan  and  Tibet. 
His  r///n.v  is  (iaudama  Boodha;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  personage  in  (ptestion,  the  founder,  or  perhaps 
the  reformer  of  the  Ihxuihic  faith,  was  the  son  of  a  sovereign 
of  Magailha  in  Bahar,  wlio  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to  the 
(\dmuc  tradition,  as  reported  by  the  present  Writer,  this 


‘  Puuldh  Shagdshamuni  ’ 


‘  scut  the  Biviiu*  ('homshin  Bodhi>sadua  into  the  snowy  Taiigut  ('Thi- 
Ix't),  to  whom  he  imparted  his  instructions,  and  particnlarly  the  for- 
imda  ( hn-fna~ui~fntd~ini'i~t'ltum,  the  meaning  of  which  noInKly  has  ever 
reveah'd  :  it  is.  Imwever,  the  nK)t  of  all  knowledge,  the  path  of  salva¬ 
tion  for  all  creatures;  and  the  mere  re]>etition  of  it,  though  it  Im*  but 
once,  is  an  infinite  merit  in  the  estimation  of  the  Buddh  8hanki;ununi. 
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('hoinshin  is  tlio  most  reveronml  of  all  the  Huddhs  in  Thiln't,  except 
Sha^dshaimini  liinistdf,  since  it  was  he  who  undertisik  the  conversion 
of  till*  nation,  and  introduced  the  form  of  ])rayer  which  is  for  ever  on 
the  lips  of  all  the  Ihiddhists.  He  is  at  all  times  incarnate  in  the  )H*r- 
son  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  lives,  as  Ohomshin  once  diil  in  his  own 
person,  in  a  temple  on  the  Thibelian  Mount  Pntala,  where  he  receives 
divine  honours.’  p.  Jlk 

Tiom  other  authorities  we  learn,  what  sulliciently  afrrees  with 
this,  that  the  last  ikuhlhic  patriarch  who  reigned  in  llindostan, 
was  Dodhi-dharina,  who,  in  conse(pience,  probably,  of  the  pei- 
seeution  raised  by  the  Brahmins,  sailed  from  Bengal  to  China, 
and  took  up  his  residence  near  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Soung,  in  the  vicinity  of  llo-nan,  where  he  died,  a.d.  dOo, 

1  le  hetjueathed  his  ollicc  and  the  secret  doctrine  to  a  Chinese 
disciple,  w  ho  assumed  the  name  of  Tsoui-K/io^  w  ith  the  title  of 
Moonee  (philosopher)*.  Boddi-dharma  is,  probably,  the  same 
personage  as  Bodhissadoa,  (whicli-  is  evidently  the  same  word 
as  the  Cashmerian  Jiod/iisaiuat)  and  his  alias  of  Chomshin  is, 
no  doubt,  an  honoritic  title.  Mr.  Zwick  assigns  'BK)  yea.s  h.  c. 
as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  religion  in  Thibet ; 
whence,  he  says,  ‘  it  made  its  way,  in  liioO,  to  tlie  Moguls,  anti 
‘  soon  became  the  sole  and  universal  religion  among  them.* 
No  document  or  authority  is  cited  in  support  of  this  statement, 
which,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  involves  some  strange  blunder,  as 
it  is  w  holly  incredible  that  more  than  I (>00  years  shoidd  have 
elapsed  before  the  Buddiiic  superstition  spread  from  Thibet  to 
M  ongolia.  ’J’hat  it  established  itself  in  the  former  country  be¬ 
fore  it  was  disseminated  over  China,  is,  indeed,  highly  probable. 
It  is  the  general  belief  in  Thibet,  that  their  religion,  sciences, 
and  arts  had  alike  their  origin  in  the  lioly  city  of  Benares;  and 
Mr.  Zwick  says,  that  the  Tangud  or  Thibetan  character  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sanscrit,  being,  like  that,  written  from  left  to 
right,  although,  on  a  superficial  survey,  it  has  much  resemblance 
to  the  Chaldee  or  Hebrew.  Most  of  the  writings  which  re¬ 
main  among  the  Mogul  tribes,  are,  he  says,  in  the  Tangud 
language  and  character ;  and  every  young  ecclesiastic  is  bound 
to  learn  enough  of  this  language*,  to  be  able  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  the  Tangud  litany ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  among  the 
(  almucs  one  who  know’s  any  thing  of  the  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  gellongs  are  ignorant  of 
the  Mogul  or  Cahnuc  character,  affecting  to  understand  only 
the  sacred  language,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  use  on  common  oc¬ 
casions.  By  this  means,  they  conceal  their  ignoriince  of  both. 
A  learned  gellong  informed  Mr.  Zwick,  that  their  Lama  had 
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80inc  old  Burat-Mogul  writings,  wliich  nobody  in  the  horde 
could  rend.  The  Burnt  or  Bourout  Moguls  iidmhit  the  tnoun- 
tains  of  Alntag  or  Aktng,  lM*t\vecn  Anzijan  and  Kashgar,  near 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  what  has  heeii 
called  Chinese  Toorkestan,  They  arc  the  same  people  as  the 
Kara- Kirghiz  (Black  Kirghiz  or  Kirguses),  who  were  once  a 
powerful  nation,  and  are  (piite  a  ditlerent  race  from  the  nomadc 
tribes  improperly  called,  by  the  llussians,  Kirghiz-Kaissaks, 
with  whom  tiiey  have  been  confounded. 

With  regartl  to  the  mysterious  formula  above  mentioned, 
(which  is  ditlerently  printed  in  the  volume,)  it  is  doubtless  of 
Indian  origin ;  and  the  first  syllable  gives  us  the  mystic  mono¬ 
syllable  with  which  a  Brahmin  begins  and  ends  a  lecture  of  the 
\  eda,  the  recital  of  any  sacred  legend,  or  the  performance  of  a 
religious  rite.  'The  Brahmins,  who  make  it  a  word  of  three 
letters,  A.  1.  M.,  pretend  that  it  is  composed  of  the  initials  of 
their  three  ])rincipal  deities.  *  Other  explanations,  however,  are 
given,  which  shew  that  its  original  import  is  unknown  to  the 
learneil  Hindoos  themselves.  C\)l.  W'ilford  finds  in  this  word 
and  two  other  Sanscrit  terms,  the  origin  of  the  Koyf  *0/Lt  Ilaf  of 
the  ICleusinian  mysteries.  \N'e  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
word  is  an  ancient  hum  of  the  participle  of  the  substantive 
verb  Kifi/,  atul  that  it  may  he  expressive  of  self-existence.  But 
etymology  is  dangerous  ground,  and  wc  forbear.  In  their  fune¬ 
real  customs,  these  Cahnucs  resemble  the  ancient  Medes  and 
the  inoilern  Barsees.  'Lheir  eommon  dead,  instead  of  being 
interred,  are  e\))osed  as  food  for  the  vultures  and  the  dogs. 
'I’he  practice  is  ditlerent,  however,  in  respect  to  the  princes  and 
lamas,  whose  corpses  are  burned,  as  amongst  the  Birmans, 
with  great  siilemnity;  hut  what  is  peculiar,  we  apprehend,  to 
these  Mongols,  the  ashes,  mixed  with  mortar,  arc  employed  in 
building  a  chapel  or  a  tomh  on  the  site  of  the  funeral  pile. 
i)nc  of  these  mausoleums  is  thus  described. 

*  This  eliapel  was  en'ctotl  to  the  memory  of  tlie  late  Toiigud  Princt^ 
Sandshi  rUishi,  father  «»f  the  Prince  Zerren  IJlMishi  ;  and  his  ashes, 
as  the  ('ahnnes  informed  me,  are  mixed  with  the  mortar  which  ce¬ 
ments  and  whitens  the  huilding.  The  foundation  of  this  editice  is  <»f 
stone,  u{H)n  which  is  erei’ted  a  wtMHlen  cha|Hd,  with  steps  up  to  it.  It 
was  alsait  four  jMuvs  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  with  a  llat  roof, 
ami  iiiMiu  it  a  kind  of  tower.  A  simdl  window  on  the  south  side  was 
the  sole  ajHTture  in  the  huilding.  In  the  inside  was  a  shelf  with  cups 
and  other  otferings,  an  altar,  an  old  wiHnlen  writing-table,  bunches  of 
horw'-hair,  a  few  cop|>er  coins,  and  a  nuinlMT  of  small  cones,  (culled 
zaza,)  which  are  prepanal  by  the  priests  as  otfiTings.  On  the  walls 
W'en'  frightful  images  of  the  four  Mucharanza  Khans,  (or  kings  of  a 
fairticular  clavs  of  spirits,  cndlial  Machamnza,)  who  are  supjiosed  to  in¬ 
habit  Mouut  Souiuier.  The  image  oil  tlie  simth  wall,  (in  which  the 
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o|H*ning  was  made,)  wa*  blue ;  that  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  it, 
white ;  to  the  left,  yellow ;  op]H>&ite  to  the  o|)cning,  retl.  All  fonr 
hud  huge  round  eyes,  and  hair  standing  straight  on  end.  In  their 
hands,  they  had  wea]M)n8  or  musical  instruments.  The  object  of  these 
chaiH'ls  w'eins  to  be  principally  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  Princes 
or  Lunms ;  but  they  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  shrines  or  templtm.* 

pp.  137,  8. 

Tlic  iumuH  which  arc  found  throughout  the  steppes,  and 
wliich  our  Travellers  met  with  *  most  plentifully  on  the  willowy 
‘  shores  of  the  Volga,  the  Sarpa,  the  Manitsh,  the  Kumn,  and 
*  the  Aktubah  ’,  probably  belong  to  different  ages  and  diiferent 
races;  but  the  majority  of  them,  Mr.  Zwick  thinks,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Tatars  of  the  ancient  KamshaU 
kan  empire  which  was  founded  there. 

‘  I  saw  *,  lu*  adds,  ‘  a  great  numlK'r  of  these  hillocks  near  the  ruins 
of  their  ])rincipal  cities,  Serag  and  Tchigis.  Others  are  proliably  of 
older  ilute.  1  nose  on  which  tliere  are  stone  pillars  in  the  Alogul  style, 
apIK’iir  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  were  in  existence  long  before 
the  time  of  lluishns'k,  in  the  year  and  were  then  regarded  as 

the  graves  of  a  nation  which  had  passed  away  and  bt*cn  forgotten. 
From  the  anticpiity  of  these  graves,  and  the  Mogul  style  of  the  pillars, 
they  may  m»t  improbably  have  lielonged  to  that  trilx.*  of  Moguls  who 
were  inhabitants  of  this  neighlMmrluHKl,  in  the  fifth  century,  under  the 
formidable  name  of  I  Inns.  Two  of  these  hillocks  exhibited  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  square  building  of  brick,  which  resembled  the  foundation 
of  a  Tatar  nuuiument.'  pp.  53,  4. 

Upon  tbc  whole,  this  volume  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
picture  of  tbc  Calmucs,  than  we  bad  been  led  to  expect  from 
tbc  imperfect  notices  furnisbed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bell,  and 
Professor  Pallas.  That  they  are  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of 
civili/ation,  has  been  amply  evinced  by  those  of  their  nation 
who  have  entered  the  Russian  service.  Prince  Sered  Dscheh, 
colonel  in  the  Russian  army,  and  knight  of  several  orders,  is 
honourably  distinguished,  by  his  information  and  manners,  from 
tile  other  Calmuc  princes,  and  has  already  done  much  for  the 
civilization  of  his  subjects,  *  who  fear  him  more  than  they  love 

*  him,  because  they  regard  all  his  attempts  at  melioration  as  so 

*  many  pernicious  innovations.'  He  resides  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbc  Volga,  in  a  large  wooden  castle,  which  he  fortified  with 
Kussian  outworks,  when  he  returned  from  the  French  war. 
Tbc  interior  is  well  fitted  up  with  mahogany  furniture,  lustres, 
mirrors,  clocks,  a  hilliard-tablc,  and  a  pianoforte ;  and  at  his 
table,  (jreek  and  French  wines,  including  champagne,  are 
served,  while,  during  and  af\er  dinner,  a  band  of  Calmucs, 
beaded  by  a  Russian,  |)erform  with  expertness  German  marches 
and  symphonies.  Mr.  Zwick  had  the  honour  of  dining  with 
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this  intelli^rent  nobleman,  and  represents  the  conversation  at 
table  as  easy  and  unconstrained :  it  was  carried  on  generally  in 
Kiissian,  occasionally  in  Calmuc  or  Tatar,  and  sometimes  in 
(ierman. 

After  a  journey  over  tbe  steppes  of  nearly  f)0()  miles,  the 
Missionaries  reaclied  Sarej)ta  only  to  lind  the  Kstahlishment 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  rec4*nt  conflagration !  We  know  not  to 
whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  translation  of  this  highly 
interesting  narrative^  but  he  has  rendered  a  most  acceptable 
service. 


Art.  III.  The  Great  Mifstertf  of  GtxUltiess  itwontrox'ertihlc ;  or,  Sir 
Isiiac  Newton  and  the  S<»ciiniins  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  prove  a 
corruption  in  the  text  I  Tim.  iii.  1(».  By  K.  Henderson,  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Highbury  College,  bvo. 
pp.  IK),  lloldsworth  and  Ball.  IbdO. 

I>B I'A’IOIISLV  to  the  close  of  the  year  IBDO,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  employed  himself  in  the  examination  of  the 
(piestion  relating  to  the  genuineness  of  two  passages  of  Scripture 
comprised  in  the  common  editions  of  the  New  Testament, — 
I  tiohn  V.  7,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  !(>;  and  at  that  time,  he  had  drawn 
up  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  these  texts, 
which  he  proposed  to  publish.  Whatever  might  be  his  induce¬ 
ment  to  an  anonymous  publication  of  his  remarks,  he  resolved  to 
send  them  forth  without  his  name;  and  in  furtherance  of  his 
design,  he  availed  himself  of  his  friendship  with  Jiocke,  to  whom 
he  atidressed  his  re(|uest,  that  he  would  procure  a  translation 
of  his  papers  into  the  French  language,  ami  publish  the  work 
abroatl  ;  reserving  to  himself  the  option  of  *  putting  it  forth,’  at 
a  suhsecpient  period,  ‘  into  baiglish.’  llis  illustrious  Cor¬ 
respondent  was  at  the  time  meditating  a  voyage  to  Holland,  and 
undertook  the  commission ;  but,  not  proceeding  thither,  he 
transmitted  the  papers  to  Le  Clerc,  with  instructions  to  have 
them  published.  Sir  Isaac,  not  apprised  of  this  circumstance, 
and  knowing  that  Locke  had  not  cpiitted  Faigland,  concluded 
that  the  pajiers  wore  still  in  his  possession.  On  learning  that  he 
had  parted  with  them,  he  expressed  his  regret  to  Locke,  in  a 
letter  dated  Feb.  ICth  HiOj,  in  which  he  intreats,  that  the 
translating  and  printing  of  his  manuscripts  might  not  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  it  being  his  ‘design  to  suppress  them;*  and  in  a 
subse(pient  letter,  he  informs  his  correspondent,  that  he  ‘was 
‘  glad  the  edition  was  stopped.’  The  papers  appear  to  have 
remaineil  in  the  hands  of  Le  Clerc,  by  whom,  probably,  they 
i  were  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Uemonstrants  at  Aiuster- 

I  dam.  Neither  Locke  nor  Le  Clerc  appears  .to  have  in  any 
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manner  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  The  latter 

seems  to  refer  to  Newton’s  tract,  in  his  epistle  to  Optimianiis, 
published  in  Kuster’s  edition  of  Mill’s  New  Testament,  1709; 
where  he  speaks  of  a  dissertation  on  the  text  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  worthy  of  hein^  published.  Newton’s 
manuscript  was  printed,  it  appears,  in  1731;  and  in  175*1,  there 
appeared,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  papers,  “  Tw'o  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
M  r.  Le  Clerc.”  In  this  edition,  the  remarks  of  Newton  were 
very  imperfectly  printed,  and  the  title  is  quite  conjectural. 
They  were  afterwards  published  by  Horsley,  in  his  edition  of 
New  ton’s  works,  from  a  complete  copy  in  the  Author’s  own 
hand-writing,  with  the  title,  “  An  Historical  Account  of  two 
“  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.” 

This  “  Historical  Account”  has  been  recently  reprinted,  and 
duly  announced  by  advertisement,  as  “Sir  Isaac  Newton  on 
’rrinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture.”  The  simple  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  tract,  we  should  have  felt  no  inclination  to  blame,  as 
any  ])crson  so  disposed,  must  be  allow  ed  the  full  liberty  of  giving 
to  the  world  the  productions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  of  any 
olht  r  distinguished  individual,  whose  labours  be  may  deem 
adapted  to  expose  error  and  elicit  truth.  Hut  we  do  not  like 
to  sec  illiberal  and  unjust  imputations  put  forth  in  connection 
with  illustrious  names,  and  cannot  but  regard  the  artifice  em- 
jiloyed  to  force  the  tract  into  circulation,  as  a  most  disingenuous 
])rocceding.  *  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture,’  is  a  de¬ 
signation  which  must  be  understood  as  importing  wilful  alter¬ 
ations  of  the  sacred  text  by  the  adherents  to  Trinitarian 
doctrines;  and  less  than  this  could  scarcely  be  intended  in  the 
insinuation  of  the  parties  from  whom  it  emanated.  Suppose  we 
should  describe  the  reading  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  establish,  as  a  Unitarian  Corruption  of  Scripture, 
would  these  same  parties  be  slow  to  impugn  our  justice  or  our 
candour?  That  reading  (o,  tvhich)  is  a  various  lection,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  genuine  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  must  be  tried  by  an  examination  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  behalf.  That  many  of 
those  authorities  support  Trinitarian  doctrines,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  The  Vulgate  exhibits  it;  and  the  authors  of  that  Ver¬ 
sion,  and  the  copyists  who  enlarged  its  circulation  and  its  in¬ 
fluence,  were  Trinitarians.  \Vhy  did  not  they  substitute  the 
reading  Deus  in  the  place  of  quod?  *  Trinitarian  Corruption’ 
would  not  have  been  attributed  to  such  a  change ;  and  Unita¬ 
rian  corruption  could  not  wilfully  be  intruded  into  the  text  by 
Trinitarians.  If  the  Scriptures  have  at  any  time  been  wilfully 
corrupted,  were  there  no  other  persons  than  such  as  professed 
’1  rinitarian  tenets,  who  had  the  opportunity  and  the  inclination 
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to  interpolate,  or  tnutilate  them,  and  to  cliangc  their  terms  in 
passages  which  they  disliked,  for  others  which  would  serve  their 
pur|K)se  ?  If  there  has  been  dishonesty  in  the  transcribers  or 
owners  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  would  any 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  w’e  possess,  require  us  to 
put  to  the  account  of  only  one  party,  the  disposition  to  act 
fraudulently,  and  to  accomplish  their  designs  by  the  practice  of 
falsehood  ?  It  is  easy  to  make  charges,  and  to  attribute  to  par¬ 
ties  dishonest  conduct ;  and  in  theological  controversies,  it  has 
not  been  an  unusual  proceeding  for  disputants  to  allege  against 
their  opponents  the  wilful  perversion  of  the  sacred  record  to 
which  tlieir  common  appeal  must  be  made.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  critical  information,  we  should  certainly  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  form  a  favourable  judgement  of  any  scholar  wdio  should 
think  that  his  cause  could  be  supported  by  insinuations  such  as 
we  find  in  the  announcement  of  “  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 
on  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture.” 

If  there  be,  in  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  a  corrupt 
reading,  let  it  be  fairly  exposed.  But  if,  of  several  readings 
which  the  collation  of  manuscripts.  Versions,  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  authorities,  places  before  us  for  our  decision  and  ap¬ 
proval,  one  is  preferred,  as  appearing  to  be  better  sustained  by 
evidence  than  its  competitors, — the  advocates  of  other  readings, 
unless  they  be  wanting  in  the  liberal  and  upright  feeling  which 
true  learning  loves  to  associate  with  itself,  will  not  be  found  ex¬ 
citing  and  directing  prejudice  against  the  parties  from  whom 
they  differ. 

But  the  modern  editors  of  Sir  Isaac  New'ton’s  tract,  are  tis 
deficient  in  generosity  or  justice  tow’ards  the  illustrious  philo¬ 
sopher,  as  they  are  to  others;  for,  if  the  reading  which  he 
affirms  to  be  the  true  one,  is  not  the  reading  adopted  by  the 
parties  who  reject  ‘  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture’, — if 
another  reading  is  exhibited  by  them  as  the  original  one, — it 
would  seem  to  be  no  improper  conclusion,  that  New  tonian  ‘  Cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Scripture  ’  would  have  been  as  correct  a  designation 
of  the  tract  which  they  have  republished.  ^OC  ‘  lie 

‘  who  was  manifested  *,  is  a  very  different  reading  from  ""O 
which  (i.  e.  the  mystery)  was  manifested  :  the  former 
is  the  reading  of  the  Improved  Version ;  the  latter  is  the  read¬ 
ing  maintained  by  New  ton  in  bis  tract.  To  sustain  this  allega¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  designation,  ‘  On 
‘Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture*,  is  intended  not  merely 
to  convey  the  imputation  that  Trinitarians  have  tampered  with 
the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  falsified  its  read¬ 
ings,  but  that  they  are  still  intentionally  engaged  in  maintaining 
them.  On  the  use  of  the  above  offensive  terms,  Dr.  Hender¬ 
son  very  pro|>erly  remarks : 
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'  First,  tht^y  are  intended  to  imbue  the  public  mind  with  the  l>elief, 
that  Trinitarians,  in  order  to  support  their  system,  scruple  not  to  fal¬ 
sify  the  records  of  Divine  truth  ;  and,  that  this  falsification  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  solitary  instances,  but  has  lieon  practised  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Had  there  been  no  such  design,  why  not  Candidly 
state  the  wliole  head  and  front  of  their  otfending,  os  alleged  in  Sir 
ls;iac’s  impeachment  ?  Why,  instead  of  announcing  **  two  corruptions**, 
or,  if  deemed  preferable,  “  two  notable  corruptions  of  Scripture  **,  is  it 
given  indefinitely,  as  if  scores,  or  even  hundreds  of  passages  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  fnuidulent  hand  of  *rrinitariaii  corruption.  Secondly, 
the  celebrated  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  put  forth  to  sup{Hirt  with 
its  high  sanction  the  cause  of  Antitrinitarianism ;  and  superficial 
thinkers,  or  such  os  may  not  jmssess  the  means  of  determining  what 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  first  of  jdiilosophers  **,  %nll  naturally 
sup{>ose  tlnit  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  system  of  opinions 
which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mind,  cannot  but  be 
true.*  p.  3. 

Names,  however  great,  afford  no  security  for  the  truth  of 
opinions.  In  religious  questions,  they  are  of  no  avail ;  nor  i.s 
a  question  of  criticism  to  he  determined  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
writers  who  may  give  it  their  support.  The  sagacity  and  the 
talents  of  Newton,  exerted  in  the  investigation  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  universe,  will  for  ever  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  hut  his  eminence  in  mathematical  science  has  not  been 
conceded  without  the  most  convincing  proofs  being  obtained  of 
the  correctness  of  his  principles,  and  the  exactness  with  which 
he  directed  the  application  of  them,  in  the  results  of  his  patient 
labours.  In  like  manner,  whatever  reputation  he  may  claim  as  a 
theological  writer,  must  depend  upon  the  merits  of  the  works 
which  he  has  left  us ;  and  these  afford  in  no  instance  occasion 
for  the  development  of  his  religious  sentiments.  In  examining 
his  “  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ”,  or  his 
“  Historical  Account”,  the  creed  which  he  professed,  can  form 
no  part  of  our  proper  business  The  only  question  which 
concerns  us  in  the  present  investigation,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  correctness  of  New’ton  s  statements  and  the  truth  of  his  con¬ 
clusions;  in  respect  to  which,  the  assertors  of  Newtons  superi- 


•  It  deserves  remark,  however,  that  the  letter  itself  exhibits  no  proof 
that  the  wTitcr  w’os  a  Socinian  ;  nor  is  it  (losidble  to  believe  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  have  been  a  Unitarian,  without  iiiqieaching  his  integrity, 
lie  was  by  profession  and  w'orship  a  Trinitarian  ;  and  the  unsupported 
assertion  of  llopton  Haynes  would  afifcct  not  merely  his  orthodoxy,  but 
his  hoiu'sty.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Henderson  should  have  linked  the 
name  of  the  ^eat  ]>hilosopher  with  the  Socinians  in  his  title-page. 
U|M»n  this  iH)int,  we  have  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to  a  paper, 
entitled,  ‘  Was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  Unitarian?  *  inserted  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  June  1330,  and  reprinted  in  the  Congregational  Maga- 
xine  for  December  last. 

VOL.  V. — N.s. 
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ority  as  a  Biblical  critic,  will  find  themselves  but  very  incompc* 
tenlly  supported  by  the  evidence  to  which  their  appeal  is  made. 
The  authenticity  of  the  text  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1(»,  is  a  subject  which, 
we  trust,  we  can  examine  dispassionately ;  and  our  readers  will 
find,  before  they  conclude  the  present  article,  that  we  arc  not 
less  vigilant  to  guard  the  application  of  the  established  Liws  of 
criticism*  against  the  inaccuracies  and  misconceptions  of  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  authentic  meaning, 
than  to  expose  the  faults  and  unfair  proceedings  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents. 

In  an  early  volume  of  our  former  scries  •,  we  entered  some¬ 
what  copiously  into  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  text  1  'rim.  iii.  10,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  (iriesbach’s  doctrine  of  an  Alexandrine  re¬ 


cension  applied  to  the  criticism  of  doubtful  passages  in  the  New 
Testament.  With  Ciriesbacb*s  mode  of  settling  that  important 
text,  we  professed  ourselves  to  be  dissatisfied  ;  and  after  a  very 
patient  investigation  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  critic,  we  found  ourselves  conducted  to  the  conclusion,  that 
thecommon  reading,  Sto;,  (Vor/,  is  sustained  by  the  preponderating 
weight  of  the  external  authorities.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  that  opinion.  W'e  do  not,  however,  hold  it  so  tenaci¬ 
ously  as  we  do  some  other  readings  which  have  been  disputed, 
but  for  w  hich  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  genuineness  have  been 
obtained.  In  the  determination  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  (ireek  manuscripts  are  of  primary  importance,  and 
are  the  first  class  of  vouchers  to  he  examined  ;  and  these  cannot 
be  fairly  ami  fully  examined  in  the  instance  under  notice,  w  ithout, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  support 
is  very  pow  erfully  given  to  the  common  reading.  We  should 
not,  however,  desci  il)e  the  whole  evidence  available  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true  reading,  as  being  so  easily  or  so  confidently 
to  be  disposed  of  as  some  critics  have  seemed  to  represent  it. 
Much  of  the  evidence  is  of  an  extremely  perplexed  description; 
and  if  the  preponderance  is,  as  w  e  think,  in  favour  of  one  read¬ 
ing  out  of  three,  yet,  will  so  much  weight  be  found  in  the  op¬ 
posite  scale  as  to  diminish  its  force,  anil  to  deprive  us  of  some 
portion  of  the  contidence  w  hich  is  produced  by  proof  that  is 
unambiguous  and  complete.  Our  assent,  we  repeat,  is  yielded 
to  the  claims  of  the  common  reading.  But  we  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Henderson,  that  the  whole  evidence  is  such  as  to  ‘de- 
‘  mand  an  unhesitating  reception’  of  it  as  the  true  one.  That 
his  examination  of  the  evidence  is  not  on  all  points  satisfactory, 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


•  K.  U.  N.  S.  \  ol.  IV.  pp.  170-187*  Art.  Laurence's  Remarks  on 
Gricsbach’s  Classification. 
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Dr.  Henderson  has  very  fairly  disposed  of  the  argument  (as 
Bcrrinian  had  done  before  him)  urged  hy  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
some  others,  from  the  relation  given  hy  Liheratus  of  Carthage, 
in  tl;e  sixth  century,  that  Mucedunius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 

Mas  banished  by  the  Emperor  Anastasias,  for  corrupting  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
Godj  in  the  place  of  o,  xchichf  in  the  passage  1  Tim  iii,  IG. 

We  profess  ourselves  to  be  very  incredulous  res|>octing  accounts 
of  this  nature.  Violent  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  have  been  of  much  less  frecpient  occurrence  than  it  has 
been  agreeable  to  the  views  and  inclinations  of  some  w  riters  to 
represent ;  and  particular  instances  of  depravation  have  been 
too  rashly  magnified  into  general  violations  of  its  integrity. 

The  whole  of  the  Greek  copies  were  not  within  the  reach  of 
Macedonius,  or  of  any  other  individual,  to  use  them  at  their 
pleasure.  If  we  are  to  take  as  evidence  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
writer,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  admit  the  report  of  Libera- 
tus  as  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  the 
text  by  Macedonius  to  its  primitive  state,  since  it  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century,  that  he  expunged  the 
wonl  Sfof,  and  supplied  its  place  by  another  term.  The  very 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Tes-  \ 

tament  were  not  in  the  custody  of  Bishops,  but  dispersed  abroad, 
in  the  possession  of  persons  widely  remote  from  each  other, — is 
of  itself  a  more  powerful  argument  against  sweeping  allegations 
of  their  wilful  depravation,  than  any  such  vague  accusation  as 
is  reported  in  the  Breviary  of  Liheratus.  On  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  treatment  of  the  Greek  manuscripts.  Dr.  Henderson’s 
strictures  (p.  J31.)  arc  altogether  just. 

The  manuscript  authorities  cited  by  Gricsbach  in  his  note  on 
the  passage,  are  distributed  as  follows  ‘  Codices  A  C  F  G 
‘  Gr.  17.  73.  Ic^unt  oj,  D*  /tabet  o,  cccteri,  quoa  novimvHf  omnea 
‘  cMbeni  Scoj.*  Few  as  are  the  manuscripts  produced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  first  two  of  these  readings,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  knowing  how  to  deal  w  ith  them  as  witnesses ;  the  admissi- 
bility  of  the  testimony  of  A  C  F  and  D*  being  disnuted,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  in  which  they  now  appear,  and  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  critics  who  have  examined  them.  If  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  doubt  in  reference  to  them  be  a  condition  of  their  I 

being  heard,  A,  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  C,  the  Codex  Ephrem, 
and  F,  the  Codex  Augiensis,  will  be  excluded  from  the  first  set ; 
and  tlie  manuscript  authority  will  then  be  G,  the  Codex  Boer-  | 

nerianus,  17.  73,  on  the  side  of  o{,  and  o  will  be  destitute  of  all  ^ 

support  from  the  existing  Greek  MSS.  This  condition,  Dr. 
Henderson  requires;  and  accordingly  he  states,  that  o  is  abso¬ 
lutely  *  w'ithout  one  positive  and  indisputable  testimony,  and  that 
*  c?,  adopted  by  Gricsbach,  is  clearly  supported  by  the  suffrage 
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•  of  only nmnuHcripts (p.  70.)  Gricsbacli  himself  makes 
conccssioni  in  respect  to  the  two  most  important  of  the  (ircek 
inaniiHcripts,  A  and  C,  ns  if  he  were  willing  to  regard  them  as 
neiitraU.  For  Si9^,  we  have  no  fewer  than  170  Ciret'k  M8S,, 
some  of  whicli  are  of  considerable  nnticpiity ;  and  as  the  good¬ 
ness  of  many  of  them  is  scarcely  to  he  doubted,  we  should 
probably  find  hut  little  dKliculty  in  accepting  their  reading  as 
the  true  one,  apart  from  other  evidence. 

I'he  Versions,  however,  are  far  from  giving  such  smnmrt  to 
the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts,  as  would  war¬ 
rant  a  perfectly  confidential  dependence  upon  their  testimony, 
A  variation  on  the  part  of  some  one  or  two  versions,  might  not 
he  of  moment  in  a  case  like  the  present ;  but  the  disagreement 
of  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  as  are  found  deviating 
from  the  common  reading  in  the  passage  before  us,  must  de¬ 
mand  consideration.  We  find  it  no  small  perplexity  to  contend 
with  the  dilliculties  arising  from  this  source  of  evidence,  and  arc 
altogether  unable  to  dispose  of  them  with  the  facility  which  tho 
present  Author  iliscovers  in  his  treatment  of  them.  'I'he  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  ancient  writns,  too,  are  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  a  critic  who  would  wish  for  a  just  decision  on  the  respective 
claims  asserted  for  the  several  readings.  We  must  object  to 
the  language  which  Dr.  Ilender.son  has  employed  in  his  sum¬ 
ming  up,  p.  70,  where  the  lection  Siof  is  said  to  he  sustained  by 

*  all  the  (ireek  Fathers*.  To  many  of  them,  no  appeal  can  ho 
made,  as  they  do  not  cite  the  verse  ;  and  how  some  others  read, 
is  not  easily  or  satisfactorily  to  he  made  out.  In  accompanying 
the  learned  Author  in  his  survey  of  the  testimonies  derived  Ironi 
the  \  ersions  and  the  I'athers,  we  shall  subject  these  witnesses 
to  the  process  of  a  critical  cross  examination,  which  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  he  the  means  of  shew  ing,  in  some  important  instances,  the 
untenable  nature  of  his  positions. 

'The  Latin  N'ersioii  reails  neither  <SfO{  nor  o^,  but  decidedly  o. 
In  both  the  ()/</  7/o//Vand  the  l  ulf^atCy  the  passage  is  renderetl: 

*  iU  fMnni/t'stc  mufiiiUPN  rst  filtUailft  sticrameHiumf  QLODffia* 

*  mfcMtaiupn  cst  In  carn<\  jttstIfiraiNtn,*  ivc.  It  is  possible,  that 
n  genuine  reading  may  he  preserved  in  a  particular  version, 
which  varies  from  all  other  authorities ;  but,  with  Forson,  wc 
should  think  it  a  hazardous  step  to  prefer  any  single  version  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  Greek  MSS.  now  known  to 
exist.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  arc  not  discussing  the 
relative  value  of  a  single  voucher  of  an  inferior  order,  set  against 
the  deposition  of  numerous  and  agreeing  witnesses  of  unim- 
|H*achable  character.  If  the  l^atin  Version  alone  preserved  the 
neuter  relative,  tfuofl,  it  would  not  have  much  weight  in  the 
balances  of  criticism ;  hut  the  coincidence  of  its  readings  with 
other  testimony  gives  it  importance,  and  we  set  nothing  in  Dr. 
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]  Icndevson's  remarks,  in  his  diseussion  of  its  merits,  to  impair  iU 
roiiseqiienco.  lie  thinks,  that  the  Latin  reading,  qnod,  might 
have  touiul  its  way  into  the  Itala  or  Vulgate  hy  a  mistaken  con* 
struction  of  the  Syriac,  llis  supposition,  that  the  Latin  Trans¬ 
lator  had  the  use  of  the  Syriac  when  executing  his  version,  is 
most  improbable ;  it  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  assumption.  That 
tliere  is  a  relationship  l)etweeu  the  two  Versions,  is  admitted; 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  very  great  antiquity ; 
hut  neither  ariruinent  nor  presumption  to  sustain  the  hypotnesis 
that  a  Syriac  Version  was  used  by  the  translator  of  the  ancient 
\  ulgate,  arises  from  their  resemblance.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  extent  of  Jerome’s  revision  of  the  Latin  Version, 
whether  it  was  contined  to  the  Gospels,  or  included  also  the 
Lpistles,  Dr.  Henderson’s  remarks  in  the  following  paragraph, 
cannot  be  admitted  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Vulgate 
reading. 

*  Till  it  can  W  satisfactorily  proved  that  1  Tim.  iii.  It),  nns  included 
in  hi.H  revision,  it  would  l)e  unfair  to  conclude  that  the  (^rtHik  MSS. 
which  he  used,  read  S  and  not  o{  or  And  even  RUp|>oaing  it  to  be 
a  fact,  that  the  jiassage  was  subject  to  his  revision,  is  there  not  reason 
to  believe,  that  though  he  found  or  6f0(  in  his  Oreek  MSS.,  yet,  he 
did  not  venture  to  change  the  Latin  reading,  it  being  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  he  procmlcd,  not  to  adopt  what  W'as  too  much  at  vari¬ 
ants  with  the  Latin  text  p.  21). 

Such  remarks  as  these  might  be  easily  met  hy  contrary  sup¬ 
positions.  It  might  he  alleged,  that  the  reading  was  not 
known  to  Jerome,  and  that  the  principles  on  whicn  he  conduct- 
etl  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  were  not,  in  this  instance,  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  substituting  the  reading  which  his  Greek  M88. 
exhibited.  Hut,  in  truth,  all  such  observations,  to  which  side 
soever  of  the  suppositions  they  may  incline,  are  nugatory  and 
useless.  We  find  the  unvarying  testimony  of  the  Vulgate  in 
fivour  of  (/uodf  and  such  must  be  taken  to  be  the  reading  of  the 
Latin  N'ersion. 

The  old  or  Peshito  Syriac  reads  lll> 

to  which  the  Ethiopic  exactly 

corresponds.  The  readings  of  these  versions,  Dr.  Henderson 
remarks,  ‘  arc  susceptible  of  two  different  interpretations,  in 
‘  consequence  of  the  prefixes  »  Dolath,  and  H  Ze,  being  used 

*  in  these  languages  both  for  the  relative  pronoun  and  as  a  con- 
‘  junction.  The  Syriac  miw  accordingly  be  rendered,  “  That 

*  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.”  *  We  do  not  concur  with  the 
Author  in  his  opinion,  that  such  a  rendering  is  the  proper  and 
obvious  translation  of  the  expressions ;  nor  can  we  think,  with 
him,  that  *  the  circumstance  that  the  Syriac  Translator  should 

*  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  the  conjunctive  f  Doiatk  for 
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‘  the  substantive  Aloho,  (0iof),  ought  not  to  excite  the  least 
*  surprise,  since  we  find  he  lias  taken  precisely  the  same  liberty 
‘  in  Cor.  vi.  1(5, — Matt.  xxii.  32,  and  Gal.  i.  15,  furnish  addi- 
‘  lional  instances  of  the  omission  of  fiioj  in  this  ancient  version.' 
From  these  examples,  Dr.  Henderson  can  derive  no  support  in 
favour  of  his  supposition,  or  his  reading.  Let  us  examine  and 
compare  the  passages.  In  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  we  read — u/ixeTf  ya^  vaos 
Stou  to’Tt  ^eSvrof*  muBu;  iiTtiv  6  on  tvotxria-i)  iv  auro7;.  The 

corresponding  portion  of  the  Syriac  is 

For  ye  are  the  temple 
of  the  liviftji^  God,  according  as  He  hath  said,  that  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  l  lere  we  find  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence, 

an  omission  of  Aloho,  (Seo;),  but  the  ?  dolath  in 

is  clearly  a  relative,  the  proper  antecedent  of  which  is 
Aloho ;  and  tlie  connection  of  the  relative  with  its  antecedent  is 
so  near  and  so  close,  that  no  ambiguity  or  difficulty  is  created 
by  the  omission.  Hut  in  this  respect,  tlie  iiassage  is  altogether 
unlike  that  with  which  it  is  compared.  In  Matt.  xxii.  32,  the 
Greek  text  is  olx  tjnv  o  Sfo;  Seo;  ve*^«v,  axxa  ^dovruv  ;  and  the 

reading  of  the  Syriac  .  13)  loai  P  )ju^o  And  he  is 

Goil,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  The  Codex  Bezee 

gives  the  reading,  ovx  ecttiv  0C  vt/t^uv,  ^uvruv,  in  concurrence 
with  MSS.  and  several  of  the  Versions;  and  this  was  evidently 
the  reading  of  the  MS.  used  by  the  translator  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac,  who  took  no  liberty  of  substituting  another  word  here 
in  place  of  Seo^,  the  word  which  we  ought  to  have  found,  to 
render  it  at  all  available  for  Dr.  Henderson's  purpose.  So,  in 
Gal.  i.  15,  0  Biof,  0  a^ofia-a;  /ai — God  who  separated  me,  the 
reading  of  the  Syriac  is  ooi ;  and  this  is  the  reading 

of  several  other  authorities,  which  omit  the  article  and  the  noun, 
but  the  sense  is  full  and  perfect  without  them,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  presents  nothing  parallel  to  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
Dr.  Henderson  is  not  surprised  that  the  Syriac  Translator  should 
take  the  liberty,  in  1  Tim.  iii*  16,  of  substituting  the  conjunction 
Dolath,  for  the  substantive  Aloho  (5eo(),  because,  as  he  argues 
the  |>oint,  Aloho  had  occurred  in  the  verse  immediately  preced¬ 
ing, — **  the  church  of  the  living  God.'' 

*  Keeping  this  word  prominently  in  view,  he  (the  translator)  might 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  re{>eat  it,  but  considered  it  to  be  suthciently 
understood  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  though  the  parenthesis,  ex- 
prt^ssivc  of  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  the  great  mystery  of 
godliness,  intervened  between  them.— *p.  32. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Versions, 
in  respect  to  which  Dr.  Henderson  also  applies  the  preceding 
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observation,  we  must  remark,  that  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
the  Syriac  Translator  should  have  taken  any  such  liberty  as  he 
supposes.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  Stor,  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  IG,  admitting  it  to  be  the  original  reading,  and  before 
the  Translator  of  the  Peshito,  in  the  Greek  MS.  winch  he  used, 
is  an  emphatic  word.  Dr.  Henderson  ascribes  to  the  Transla¬ 
tor,  a  deliberate  purpose,  ‘  the  liberty  of  substituting.*  Now,  as 
the  putting  of  the  conjunctive  in  the  place  of  the  substantive 
would  necessarily  cveate  an  ambiguity  in  the  passage,  it  is  im- 
i>ossible,  we  think,  that  the  Translator  should  have  committed 
liimself  so  grossly  as  to  delil)erately  suppress  the  most  emphatic 
expression  in  the  text  which  he  was  rendering,  and  to  involve 
the  whole  passage  in  obscurity.  The  Peshito  Syriac,  we  con¬ 
clude,  does  noi  favour  the  reading  3f0(. 

The  next  Versions  in  Dr.  1  lenderson's  list  are,  the  C(>j)iic  and  the 
Safiidic,  These,  he  remarks,  ‘  are  equivocal  ’  in  their  testimony. 

‘  Tlicy  certainly  employ  the  relative ;  but  though  it  is  of  the  same 
‘  gender  with  the  word  by  which  ^uari^iov  is  rendered,  yet,  that 
‘  word  being  masculine,  the  relative  may  be  referred  to  Sioj  in 
‘  the  preceding  context,  as  well  as  to  it.’  (p.  S3.)  According, 
then,  to  this  representation,  the  antecedent  to  the  masculine  re¬ 
lative,  is  not  the  word  by  which  fjLujrft^iov  is  rendered,  but  Sroi/ 
CuvTOf,  in  the  verse  preceding.  But  against  this  construction, 
we  need  only  cite  from  Dr.  Henderson’s  tract  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  accompanying  it  with  the  observation,  that  a  construction 
inadmissible  in  the  original,  is  equally  inadmissible  in  a  ver¬ 
sion. 


'  It  has  been  suggested,  that,  if  o;  be  atoll  admissible,  it  can  have  no 
other  antecedent  than  SwD  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  verse. 

Placing  the  intermediate  woras  within  a  parenthesis,  the  passage  would 
then  read  thus :  3iot;  xat  a^n^lta(, 

xat  lfjLO>.oyoVfjLi9Ui  fJyx  rort  to  x.r.X. 

“  The  church  of  the  /icing  God,  (the  pillar  and  basis  of  the  truth,  and 
incontrovertibly  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,)  fcAo  w^as  manifest¬ 
ed,”  ^c.  This  construction  of  the  passage,  however,  which  was  pn>- 
|>osed  by  Berriman,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Cramer  and  others, 
though  strictly  grammatical,  is,  as  Berriman  himself  acknowle<igeK, 
harsh  and  strained,  and  not  at  all  in  the  usual  parenthetical  style  with 
w  hich  the  WTitings  of  Paul  are  so  highly  charged.’  p.  77* 


If,  then,  the  masculine  relative  is  in  these  versions  referred 
to  a  masculine  antecedent,  and  cannot  be  connected  with  Scot; 
{uvrof,  there  is  no  other  alternative,  than  to  refer  it  to  the  word 
expressive  of  mystery,  which  is  masculine;  and  thus,  in  addition 
to  the  Peshito  Syriac,  we  have  two  more  most  important  Ver¬ 
sions  jKiinting  to  a  reading  different  from  that  of  the  received 
text. 
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*  The  Armenian  Version  may  express  o,  !)iit  it  equallv  ex- 
‘  presses  o;:  the  relative  being  used  in  the  language  for  all  the 
‘  three  genders.*  (p.  .‘13.)  If,  then,  >ve  take  the  reading  o,  this 
Version  coincides  with  tlie  Vulgate ;  and  if  we  read  o;,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks  arc  ecpially  to  be  applied  to  this  version  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  C'optic  and  Sahidic.  We  arc  surprised  to  find  the 
Author  stating  in  the  very  next  sentence,  that  *  Dr.  liaurence 

*  maintains,  that  this  version  reads  neither  o;  nor  o,  but  dco;;  and 
‘  refers  for  proof  to  the  Kditio  Princeps  of  I'scan,  printed  at 
‘  Amsterdam  in  IGtili,  and  a  duodecimo  edition,  printed  at  the 

*  same  place  in  IGDS.’  Dr.  Laurence,  assuredly,  docs  not  main¬ 
tain  that  $£0;  is  the  reading  of  the  Armenian  Version:  he 
merely  states,  that  it  may  be  deemed  perhaps  as  dubious.  '^J'lie 
only  passage  in  his  ‘  Remarks,*  relating  to  this  \  ersion,  is  the 
following  paragraph.  ‘  Rut  1  may  be  reminded,  that  1  have 
‘  forgotten  the  Armenian  Version.  1  have  not  forgotten,  but 
‘  purposely  omitted  to  mention  it,  because  its  reading  may  be 
‘  thought  doubtful.  I'he  Armenian  language  is  but  little  un- 
‘  derstood ;  and  books  in  it  are  very  scarce.  It  bears  no  re- 
‘  semblance  to  what  are  usually  termed  the  Oriental  languages; 

‘  nor  do  we  possess  in  it  any  comprehensive  Lexicon.  I  have 

*  nevertheless  been  able  to  consult  tbe  edition  of  tbc  whole 

*  Rible  published  by  I  scan  at  Amsterdam  in  !(>(>(>,  the  only 

*  one  extant,  and  that  of  the  New  Testament  in  duodecimo  by 
‘  another  editor  at  the  same  place  in  IGUS;  all,  except  the  oc- 
‘  tavo  edition  of  the  New'  *restament  in  IGinS,  (merely  a  rejiub- 
‘  lication  by  Lscan,)  with  which  wc  are  accjuainted.  In  both  of 
‘  these,  the  following  is  tbc  literal  rendering  of  tbc  passage  in 
‘  (picstion  :  “  dreat  is  the  deep  counsel  of  the  adoration  of  (iud, 
‘  who  or  which,  iVc.”  Now,  if  we  connect  tbc  relative  w  ith  the 
‘  antecedent,  (itxl,  tbe  reading  will  of  course  be  e(|uivalent  to 
‘  the  common  one,  Sfo;.  Ibit  as  there  arc  no  genders  in  tbe  lan- 
‘  guage,  it  may  be  connected  with  any  antecedent  indiHerently. 
‘  And  it  should  be  added,  that  the  phrase,  adoration  of  (iod, 

‘  may  be  notbi!)g  fuore  tbau  a  mere  compound  exj)ression,  si- 

*  milar  (would  our  own  language  admit  the  combination)  to  that 

*  of  ( loil-worship,  and  may  thus  simply  correspond  with  tyji- 

*  pp.  80,  SI . 

'Lhis  latter  opinion  is,  wc  think,  to  be  received  as  the  true 
one ;  and  a  similar  judgement  must  be  made  of  the  IMiiloxcniun 
Syri  ac,  w  hich  exhibits  a  similar  combination. 

I’hc  Arabic  of  ICrpcnius  was,  according  to  the  judgement  of 
its  I'.ditor,  taken  immediately  from  the  Syriac;  and  tlumgh  Dr. 
1  lenderson  pronounces  its  reading  to  be  certainly  in  favour  of 
^to;,  wc  rather  agree  with  those  critics  who  judge  it  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Syriac  version.  The  Arabic  of  the  l*oly- 
glott  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  reading  w  hich  the  Translator 
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IkuI  l)cforc  him;  and  if  the  Krpenian  text  liad  followed  a  MS. 
whicli  read  Sfoj,  \vc  slioiild  not  find  it  witli  its  present  ren- 
ilerin*^. 

'flic  Versions  in  favour  of  flco;  are,  according  to  the  Author, 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac^  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot,  the  SUu 
ronir,  and  the  Georgian  Versions. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
Dr.  Henderson  states,  that,  ‘beyond  all  doubt,*  in  the  MSS. 
from  which  the  Version  was  made,  existed ;  and  that  ‘  the 

*  certainty  of  conviction  *  in  regard  to  this  point,  is  strengtiiened 
by  the  evidence  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of 
this  Aversion  in  some  other  passages.  We  see,  w’e  must  confess, 
sufficient  reason  for  hesitation  at  such  a  statement  ns  this, 
and  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  confidence  of  the  expressions 
in  whicli  it  is  conveyed.  If  the  author  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  had  before  him  (ireek  MSS.  containing  the  reading  to 
Tr;  foTfjSfia?  /xujTin^iov  SfOf  f^avtpu^n  tv  aa^Ki^  he  would  have? 

writUMi  in  conformity  with  it, — 111  )avl^ 

making  Ijv^  the  nominative  to  and  in¬ 
serting  the  noun  in  the  emphatic  state,  and  not  in  the 

construct,  as  we  now  find  it.  The  Philoxenian  Translator  has 
however  rendered,  lf2a^3  jjvl^  )ll> 

riie  liatin  translation  of  this  ])assage,  given  by  Dr.  White,  who 
edited  the  version,  is  calculated.  Dr.  Henderson  says,  *  to  lead 

*  the  rentier  to  suppose  that  the  Syriac  favours  the  lection  :  o 
‘  (yjtvf^ecOn,  nhich  it  by  no  means  does.  He  gives  it,  “  mysteri- 
‘  um  pirtatia:  <|uod,’’  &(*.,  w  hereas  it  should  have  been,  mys- 
‘  teiiuin  timoris  I)ci^  (jui.*  Here,  however.  Dr.  Henderson  begs 
the  (|ue.stion  ;  and  the  translation  which  he  himself  gives  of  tlie 
pass.ige.  is  liable  to  the  imputation  of  misleading  the  reader 
into  the  reception  ofSfojas  the  genuine  lection,  ‘And  con- 
‘  fessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  the  good  fear  of  God,  who 
‘  "as  manifested  in  the  flesh,’  ike.  Put  if  the  expression 

*  1^^  ZofA2kA>  be  a  combination  of  terms  used  as  the 

ecjuivalent  of  tuat^tia^f  and  denoting  piety,  the  translation  of 
Dr.  \\’hite  will  he  justified.  In  this  manner  he  understood  the 
terms;  and  the  grammatical  usage  shews  that  this  is  the  correct 
inode  of  disposing  of  them.  In  chap.  ii.  10,  the  same  three 
Words  arc  employed  to  signify  piety^  as  a  translation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ^toa-E^fia  :  Alohoy  in  both  passages  belongs,  as  a  go- 

'crncd  word,  to  the  preceding  one,  which  is  in  the  status  con^ 
struct uSy  and  is  not  the  nominative  to  a  following  verb.  The 
obvious  reading  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  to  an  unbiassed 
reader,  would  seem  to  he,  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun  J  pre- 

lixcil  to  the  verb,  to  the  antecedent  )lU  rozo,  and  to  translate 
VoT..  V.— N.S.  F 
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with  Dr.  White,  mysterium  pietatis  quod.  Dr.  1  leiulerson  (p. 
ohsrrves,  that,  in  the  IMiiloxenian  \  ersion,  in  the  phrase,  I  Tim. 
iii.  10,  the  >,  dnlathy  is  omitted  before  Aloho^  and  the  words  are 
^iven  preci>ei}  as  the  Teshifo  Syriar.  translates  ^tou.  This 
is  nlto^etlier  incorrect.  'I'he  phrase  ^63o;  Sfow,  occurs  only  in  two 
instances  in  the  New  'IVslament,  Kom.  iii.  IS.,  and  Jw  Ca)r. 
vii.  I  ;  and  in  these  the  dolalh  is  not  omitted,  l)iit  is  prefixed  to 
the  word  in  combination.  'I'he  correctioTi  of  this  erroneous  state¬ 
ment  is  scarcely  of  any  other  moment,  than  as  it  shews  the  in¬ 
cautious  manner  in  wiiich  our  respected  Author  lias  conducted 
tliis  ])art  of  the  iiujuiry. 

'I’he  Arabic  of  the  Polyj^lott  has  tlie  reading  SfOf,  which  is 
also  exhibited  by  the  Slavonic  Version,  and  is  the  lection  of  the 
Georgian,  'These  are  all  tin*  \  ersions  wliich  directly  support  the 
common  rcadinir,  aial  they  are  all  three  of  inferior  authority 
comparetl  with  the  other  \’ersions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
\  ersions  which  do  not  read  Sro?.  hut  point  to  some  otlier 
reailin^,  are  of  tin*  first  authority,  and  of  the  earliest  date,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arabic  of  Kr|>enius,  which  is  probably 
modern.  'I’he  Arabic  of  the  Polyglott  was  formed  between  tlio 
seventh  aiul  the  eleventh  centuries  ;  the  Slavonic  is  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  (leor^ian,  of  the  seventh.  'The  \  ersions  which 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  Latin,  using  a  relative  which  they 
refer  to  an  antecetlent  ex])ressive  of  the  word  mystery,  are,  the 
Syriac  Peshito,  of  the  second  or  third  century  ;  the  Sahidic^  of 
the  same  age;  the  Coptic,  of,  probably,  the  same  anti(piity; 
the  I'lthiopic  version,  made  in  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Armenian^ 
in  the  fiftli ;  anil  the  Philo, venian  Syriac,  finished  in  the  year 
508,  and  reNised  in  (ilO.  'I'he  Latin  is  one  of  the  earliest 
^translations  of  the  New  'Testament;  and  in  hotii  the  Itala  and 
the  \’ulgate,  we  have  the  neuter  relative. 

'I'he  ancient  N’ersions  are  represented  by  Dr.  Henderson  as 
eipiivocal  in  their  testimony;  but  that  testimony  is  not  in  favour 
ofSfo^;  and  the  coincidence  of  such  witnesses  is  certainly  of 
very  considerable  moment  in  the  calm  and  impartial  appreciation 
of  the  whole  evidence. 

We  have  not  hern  able  to  accredit  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
we  would  willingly  ha>e  awarded  our  approval,  either  the  re 
presentations  or  the  arguments  of  the  tract  Ix^foro  us;  and  we 
liave  still  other  objections  which  the  inviolable  claims  of  an  in 
telligenl  and  unprejudiceil  criticism  will  not  permit  us  to  sup 
jiress.  e  now  refer  to  I  )r.  1  lenderson's  citations  from  the 
(ireek  Talhers,  and  his  references  to  them  in  support  of  the 
common  reading,  which  are  less  cautiously  adduced  than  the 
circumstaitces  in  which  the  evidence  derived  from  their  testi 
mony  is  placed,  will  authorize.  ‘  'Though',  he  remarks  (p.  58), 
*  we  !ncel  with  no  formal  cpiotntions  of  the  passage  before  the 
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*  niitlille  of  the  third  century,  yet,  in  one  or  two  places  of  the 
‘  earliest  of  tlte  Fathers,  certain  modes  of  expression  occur, 

*  uhich  seem  to  |)resuppose,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
‘  common  reading/  And  at  p.  70,  he  represents  ‘  all  the  (Jreek 

*  Fathers*  as  consenting  in  the  reading,  $f0(.  Berriman  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  he  was  unable  to  produce  any  examples  of 
clear,  indisputable  testimony  to  this  reading  within  the  first 
three  centuries.  We  concur  in  this  account  of  the  matter,  and 
proceed  to  notice  the  statements  of  the  Author  relative  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

In  respect  to  the  examples  quoted  from  Ignatius  and  Hippo- 
lytiis,  as  they  are  not  presented  as  formal  ciutions  or  direct 
proofs,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  if  the  passage 
I  'rim.  iii.  IG.  had  been  no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  such 
expressions  as,  Faj  tar^Of  iariv  tc  «ai  yfVinTOf 

Mjil  aysivtiTOfy  iv  yivo/jLivof  Oeo;. — 0fo^  av^puTTivui  ^avt^ofxtvou, — 

Olioi  TTfOfXflwv  ili  KojpLov  Qto;  sv  aufjLaTi  ipavt^uQii, — might  have  been 
introduced  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers  as  modes  of  exhi- 
hiting  the  doctrine  which  they  found  in  the  Apostolic  writings. 
'Fhe  earliest  example  of  explicit  and  direct  testimony  to  which 
Dr.  Henderson  refers,  is  Dionysius  Alexamirinus^  a.d.  2G(), 
who  is  said  to  he  *  the  first  who  expressly  cites  the  words*  in 
his  l'q>istle  against  Paul  of  Samosata.  This,  how'ever,  is  not  by 
any  means  an  unexceptionable  testimony.  Tlie  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle,  it  is  well  known,  is  disputed,  and  its  date  is  as- 
signcil  to  a  later  period.  We  refer  to  Mill,  Cave,  Du  Pin,  Va- 
lesius,  bcc.  ‘  For  my  own  part,*  says  Lardner,  *  I  acquiesce  in 
‘  the  reasons  of  the  learned  men  before  mentioned,  so  far  as  to 
‘  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  piece  in  <ptcstion  is  not  the 

*  w  ork  of  1  >ionysius,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  a  much 

*  later  date.’  *  As  this  is  the  only  instance  of  formal  quotation 
proiluctd  by  the  Author  to  sustain  his  position,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  reading  is  exhibited  by  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
it  will  be  immediately  perceived  how  insuflicient  it  is  for  such  a 
purpose.  Nor  is  the  Author  much  less  unfortunate  in  the  next 
example  on  his  list — AlltcsnasiuSt  a.d.  G^G.  *  In  his  fourth 

Epistle  to  Serapion,  we  are*,  he  says,  ‘furnished  with  a  quo- 
‘  tation  of  tlie  passage,  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 

to  shew’  that  and  neither  oj  nor  o,  was  the  reading  of  the 
‘  text.*  'Fhe  passage  is  explicit  enough,  but  the  Benedictine 
Editors  have  included  it  in  a  parenthesis,  as  of  doubtful  authority^ 
It  being  found  only,  as  a  marginal  reading  of  a  single  manu¬ 
script. 

e  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  critic  who  appeals  to 
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llic  eviilcnce  of  the  (ircek  Talhers,  is  lioiiiul  to  produce  it  in  an 
iiiiexccplionahle  manner,  and  to  furnish  his  readers  uith  the 
ohjectiuns  whicli  have  honestly  been  oflered  to  invalidate  tlie 
testimony  for  whicli  these  witnesses  are  cited.  'I'he  first  three 
centuries  afl’onl  no  clear,  deiinite  evidence  in  favour  of  the  read¬ 
ing  Sfo^;  and  as  the  first  indisj>ntah!e  eviilence  which  we  find  in 
Dr.  ll.’s  list,  is  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  century,  we 
may  repeat  (i  rieshach’s  account  of  this  branch  of  the  evidence:  — 

*  \rc  in  uilo  aniif/uitati,^  ntonumentOf  serulo  (/uarto  exfunte  an- 
‘  tcriorcy  reperiri  potuitS  When  Dr.  11.  asks,  ‘  Are  there  not 
‘  testimonies  of  higher  antiipiity  in  favour  of  Sfoj,  than  any  that 
‘  can  be  produced  against  itf  we  do  not  precisely  understand 
to  what  species  of  evidence  he  refers,  but  we  suppose  that  he 
does  not  mean  the (piotations  to  be  found  in  the  (rreek  bathers. 
'I'he  most  ancient  testimonies  are,  perhaps,  not  in  favour  of 

In  his  Vth  chapter.  Dr.  Henderson  has  entered  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  tiie  internal  evidence,  and  ably  contends 
for  as  tbe  true  reading.  We  entirely  agree  with  bim  in  re¬ 
jecting  c{,  which  is  void  of  all  grammatical  propriety  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  lie  who,*  Till  the  consistency  of  such  a  construction 
w  ith  the  ])rinciples  of  the  (ireek  language  can  be  established, 
it  must  be  reckoned  inadmissible;  nor  will  (Jiiesbach’s  canon, 

‘  Dijfinlior  vt  otufcurior  iertio  nntvpouenda  est*t  avail  for  its  in- 
troiiiiction  into  the  text.  W'e  concur,  too,  with  the  learned 
Author,  in  rejecting  the  reading  which  would  connect  o;  with 
^€ou  fwvTOf,  including  the  intervening  words  in  a  ])arenthesis.  If 
Stoi  should  he  taki*n  as  the  original  and  true  reading,  on  the 
ground  of  sullicient  external  proof,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  it  on  the  propriety  of  its  adaptation  to  the  place 
which  it  occupies. 

Our  object  bas  not  been  to  determine,  on  a  full  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence,  the  weight  of  the  various  readings, 
and  to  discriminate  the  genuine  lection,  but  simply  to  shew  the 
ditlicuhics  which  perplex  a  critic  in  respect  to  this  passage,  and 
to  notice  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  some  parts  of  the 
evidence  are  discussed  in  the  tract  before  ns.  More,  w'e  appre¬ 
hend,  must  yet  be  done,  to  render  justice  to  the  whole  subject. 
We  wish  tq  see  the  question  investigated  .as  one  of  criticism; 
and  should  reiuler  our  thanks  to  any  competent  scholar  who 
would  patiently  proceed  through  the  whole  of Griesbaclfs  Note 
tni  the  passage,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  several  testimonies 
which  he  has  Ciillecleti,  and  w  hich  may  be  obtained  from  other 
sources.  While  we  must  regard  the  preponderating  evidence 
as  supporting  the  common  reading,  we  cannot  conceal  or  dis¬ 
semble  the  want  of  entire  confidence  in  this  conclusion  which 
we  feel,  when  we  seriously  and  temperately  look  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  w  ithhold  their  sanction  from  the  text  in  its  present  form. 
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’To  the  learning  aiul  ability  which  Dr.  Ileiulcrson  has  ilis- 
playeil  in  this  Tract,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  bear  our 
M  iiiin*;  testimony.  We  have  not  many  Oriental  scholars  among 
us,  so  well  (jualiheil  to  prosecute  Biblical  investigations  of  this 
nature ;  anil  the  animadversions  which  w’e  have  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  make,  involve  no  impeachment  of  his  erudition.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  gratifying  to  our  feelings,  to  bestow 
unipialified  commendation  on  his  present  elaborate  attempt  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth. 


Art.  IV. — Military  Reminiscences,  extracted  from  a  Journal  of  nearly 
Forty  Years*  active  Service  in  the  East  Indies.  By  (%doneI  James 
B’elsh.  Two  Wdunies,  8vo.,  pp.  723.  London,  1330. 

'pKW  remote  countries  have  been  more  extensively  or  more 
adequately  described  than  India.  Y^et,  independently  of 
regions  respecting  which  our  information  is  imperfect,  we  arc 
continually  discovering  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  con¬ 
cerning  those  very  districts,  arid  those  special  passages  of  his¬ 
tory,  with  which  we  had  supposed  ourselves  most  familiarly  ac- 
(|uainted.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  details  of  personal 
adventure  become  peculiarly  interesting:  the  narrator,  while 
busying  himself  only  with  what  may  concern  his  own  movements 
and  feelings,  touches  on  a  number  of  minute  but  valuable  par- 
ticidars,  which,  had  he  been  writing  set  and  formal  history,  he 
would  have  passed  over  as  trivial  and  extraneous.  To  instance 
the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro.  The  papers  of  that  ac¬ 
complished  soldier  and  administrator  are  necessarily,  as  oilicial 
rej)orts,  and  incidentally,  as  confidential  communications,  full  of 
circumstances  and  comments  which  no  regular  historian  would 
dream  of  introducing  into  his  narrative:  the  results,  indeed,  he 
might  carefully  insert,  but  without  aifording  to  the  reader  a  fair 
o])|)ortunity  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his  induction,  the  sound 
judgement  of  his  analysis,  or  the  di.scriminative  tact  of  his  selec¬ 
tion.  Bicturesipie  arrangement  goes  further  than  most  people 
may  be  inclined  to  admit ;  and,  not  merely  for  descriptive  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  its  application  to  character,  circumstance,  and  re¬ 
sult,  is  indispensable  to  just  exhibition.  In  original  documents, 
facts  almost  always  find  their  right  place,  and,  in  one  way  or 
other,  invariably  give  the  right  clew  to  action  and  character :  in 
other  words,  they  make  out  the  picture,  indicating  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  choice,  as  w’ell  as  by  the  manner  in  which  they  arc 
put  forward,  the  feelings  and  prejudices  which  influence  the  colour 
and  eftect.  Thus,  the  papers  of  the  great  man  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred,  will  be  found,  both  by  their  distinct  and  businesa- 
like  statement,  and  by  their  just  and  explanatory  application,  to 
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set  out  tlio  points  of  history  aiul  tlieir  circumstantial  eluci¬ 
dations,  with  a  clearness  and  force  whicli  no  other  kind  of  re- 
preseiilalion  can  possibly  give.  As  anotiier  illustration  of  the 
value  of  original  and  documentary  materials,  we  shall  for  a 
moment  refer  to  an  instance  not  (piite  so  obviously  in  point, 
'riie  Code  Napoleon  is  uiujuestionably  a  noble  production, 
though  full  of  anomalies  and  defects,  some  of  which  it  is  ex- 
ceetlingly  diiliculc  to  account  for  on  any  common  principles  of 
reasoning  or  legislation.  Happily,  the  proecs  verbal  of  the 
conferences  and  discussions  hehl  at  the  various  sittings  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  were  determined,  has  been  committed 
to  the  press;  and  such  liglit  does  it  throw  on  many  peculiarities 
of  the  system,  that,  as  a  matter  of  codilication,  it  can  hardly  be 
dt*emeil  intelligible  witho  *^  the  comment.  Of  such  importance 
is  it  to  ascertain,  in  all  cat.es,  the  motives  and  interests,  however 
minute,  which  have  been  implicated  in  transactions  of  moment, 
that  we  would  infinitely  rather,  waiving  the  circumstance  of 
mere  mental  gratiticatii)!!,  consult  the  driest  shred  of  a  primary 
document,  than  the  most  hrilliant  combinations  of  political  wis¬ 
dom  and  elo(pient  composition  in  what  is  called  classical  history. 

The  contents  of  Colonel  Welsh’s  volumes  have  but  little  in 


common  with  the  ])olitical  sagacity  which  distinguishes .  the 
|wipers  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  and  still  less  with  legislative  and 
codificatory  processes.  They  are,  however,  of  considerable 
value,  and,  as  the  results  of  actual  service  and  inspection,  com¬ 
municated  by  an  able  and  high-minded  otiicer,  have  a  prima 
Javie  claim  on  our  favourable  attention.  I'his,  however,  is  not 


all.  The  Colonel  has  not,  in  these  ‘  lleminisccnces,’  conducted 


us  over  a  ht*atcn  track,  casually  and  imperlectly  relieving  the 
weariness  of  our  progress  by  slight  and  unimpressive  novelty ; 
hut  he  has  led  us  into  new  and  pleasant  paths  of  observation, 
giving  fresh  illustrations  of  previous  knowledge,  completing  un¬ 
finished  trains  of  history,  atul  furnishing  information  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  concerning  points  previously  obscure.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  take  upon  us  to  atlirm  that  all  this  is  done  in 
the  best  possible  way:  but  little  revision  seems  to  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  Author  apologizes 
for  defects  on  the  score  of  an  uniinished  education  and  imper¬ 
fect  opportunities.  These  apologies,  however,  are  not  to  he 
.idmitted.  The  Colonel  is,  clearly,  a  man  of  ability  ;  his  style  is 
essentially  good  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  somewhat 
more  of  editorship  has  not  been  employed  in  giving  increased 
attraction  to  a  meritorious  work. 


It  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1790,  that  the  Author  was 
*  launched  into  the  world  without  a  pilot.'  His  destination  was 
for  India,  w  here  a  commission  in  the  Madras  army  awaited  him, 
and  w  here  a  long  and  honourable  service  has  well  entitled  him 
to  his  present  re|)osc. 
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The  surprise  and  gratification,  not  forgetting  the  miseries, — 
lieat  and  nuisquitoes— of  the  newly  imported  European,  the 
Griffin  as  he  is  technically  termed,  are  slightly,  but  sufficiently 
clescrihed.  The  recently  arrived  Cadet  was  not  long  left  to  en¬ 
joy  the  felicities  of  eastern  indolence,  for  he  was  soon  engaged 
in  the  full  activities  and  hazards  of  his  profession,  with  a  command 
in  a  native  corps  employed,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
campaign  against  Tippoo  Sultaun.  His  next  service  was  in  1793, 
against  Poiulichery  ;  and,  three  years  after,  he  was  with  the 
army  which  took  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch.  But  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  scenes  of  his  early  campaigning,  occurred  in  the  Tin- 
nevelly  territory.  The  larger  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  this 
district,  had  become,  by  the  casualties  of  time  and  w’ar,  the 
property  of  independent  Poligars ;  a  title  common  to  every 
native  chief  throughout  the  South  of  India,  and  probably  much 
ilie  same,  in  its  origin,  with  the  Zemindar  (landholder)  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  the  Thakoor  (lord)  of  Rajpootana.  Like 
the  European  Barons  of  the  feudal  times,  these  Poligars  lived 
each  in  his  strong-hold,  ever  ])rompt  to  pick  quarrels  with  his 
neighbour,  and  yielding  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  dominant 
])ower  of  the  I’^ast  India  Company.  In  1799,  the  war  with 
I’ippoo  offered  an  opportunity  of  insurrection  to  these  brave 
and  high-spirited  men,  which  they  unhesitatingly  embraced,  and 
a  formidable  combination  took  ])lace  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
southern  Pollams  (villages).  This  was,  however,  quelled  ;  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion,  to  disarm  the  Poligars,  to 
dismantle  their  fortresses,  and  to  extend  over  them  the  direct 
power  and  control  of  the  Company.  This  brief  explanation 
we  have  supplied,  since  Colonel  Welsh  is  rather  too  apt  to 
neglect  those  little  explanatory  details  which,  though  unnecessary 
to  the  previously  instructed,  are  indispensable  to  the  general 
reader.  His  statement  of  immediate  circumstances,  we  give  in 
his  own  expressive  language,  admirable  for  the  high  and 
honourable  feeling  which  it  breathes,  and  not  less  so  for  the 
sound  and  liberal  policy  which,  by  implication,  it  recommends. 


•  On  the  subject  of  nicknames  in  our  Iiido-EiirojHjan  possessions, 
the  following  extract  may  give  useful  information  to  some  of  our 
readers.  ‘  The  Bombay  army  are  generally  designated  Ducks,**  per- 
haj>s  from  their  presid<*ncy  l)eing  situated  on  a  small  island.  The  Ben- 
g:ilees  are  denominated  “  hies/*  fn»m  a  habit  of  exclaiming  “  A'ory 
/u/r  “  Who  is  there  ?*’  to  their  domestics,  when  requiring  their 
attendance  ;  and  the  Madrasees  are  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
“  Mulls/*  from  the  circumstance  of  always  using  a  kind  of  hot  soup, 
ycleiM‘d  Mulligataw'ny,  literally  jiepper  water,  at  their  meals,  par¬ 
ticularly  supper.* 
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*  The  ■otitherii  Polignm,  ii  met*  of  ruilo  u'nrriorM,  haliituutetl  to  arin« 
atitl  iii(liMM*ii(loiu'o,  hull  In'oii  hut  hitrly  Milulueil ;  anil  thoM*  of  Puiiju- 
luiiiciMirciiy  won*  tin*  huriliont  anil  hruvcut  of  thi*  wholi*.  Their  chief, 
cuIIimI  ('atalMania  Nuitf,  having  HiiCiTniifully  ilefenileil  the  fort  a^uiuHt  u 
force  iiiiiler  (%)Ioiiel  lianiieriiian  two  yearn  lN*fore,  had  at  length  In'cii 
taken  priiMiner,  with  the  rent  of  hin  fatnily,  and  kept  in  dime  I'onfine- 
ineiit.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  decide  n)M»n  the  jnntice  or  ladicy  of  nneh  a 
tneaanre,  hut  I  iihonld  have  thought,  lilM*raIitv  and  kinifnesH  would  have 
Imm'ii  the  way  to  w*cnre  their  allegiance.  Wliile  their  chiefn  were  con- 
deinniMl  to  a  ]>er|>etnal  and  ignominioiiH  iinpriHonment,  the  fort  of  Ptin- 
jalninciNirchy  wan  orderetl  to  (n*  raxed  to  the  ground,  with  noine  otheni 
of  lemi  note.  Such  treatment  to  a  high-npirited  |H*ople  wan  not  much 
mlculati*il  to  win  their  atfi*ctionn ;  and  the  indignitien  to  which  in* 
dividiialH  wen*  HuhjiH’ted  hy  the  native  HcrvantM  of  the  ('ollector,  adding 
fuel  to  the  tire,  the  whole  hurst  out  at  once,  and  for  a  Ncuson  lain* 
down  all  lM*fore  them.' 


I^iirly  ill  ISOl,  oiir  Author  was  stationed  in  the  'rinnevelly 
district.  On  the  .'Id  of  I'ehrnary,  while  he  was,  with  a  large 
party,  dining  at  the  garden  house  of  Major  Macaulay,  near 
ralaineottah,  a  nutnher  of  INiligar  chiefs  who  were  contined  in 
the  f4)rt,  aided  hy  their  parti/.ans  from  without,  overpowered 
the  guard,  and  etfected  ' their  escape.  TVoops,  without  loss  of 
lime,  collected  from  every  iniarter,  and  advanced  upon  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  insurgents.  I’he  gallant  Poligars  were  not  want 
ing  to  their  cause.  'The  invading  division  was  attacked  upon  its 
road  ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  considerahle  military  tact  was 
displayed  hy  the  INiligar  leaders,  though  the  ahsenee  of  regular 
discipline  and  the  want  of  eifeetive  armature  among  tlieir  troops 
caused  their  eomhinations  to  fail.  At  length,  the  invaders  came 
in  sight  of  runjalumcoorchy,  the  capital  of  the  petty  state  on 
which  they  were  now  intlicting  the  ravages  of  war.  'The  town, 
as  onr  readers  are  aware,  hail  been  taken  during  the  previous 
revolt,  and  its  walls  were  levelled  with  tlie  ground  ;  hnt,  to  the 
astonishment  of  our  troops,  the  fortitications  had  lieen  com¬ 
pletely  rcimilt,  and  a  resolute  garrison  manned  the  ramparts. 
The  assailing  force  was  entirely  native  and  without  artillery  of 
siege;  conse(|uently,  it  was  impossible  to  hatter  in  breach,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  eipially  impossible  to  hazard  the  coup  c/r  col- 
/iVr,  in  the  ahsenee  of  hhiropeans  to  head  the  columns  of  assault. 
In  these  dillicult  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  rnmiaatlc,  lamg,  however,  before  the  approacli  of 
darkness,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  si¬ 
milar  design,  and  that  five  thousand  determined  Poligars  were 
awaiting  night- fall,  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  in  on  the  en¬ 
campment.  It  would  have  been  madnes.s  to  await  the  event  of 
such  an  attack  ;  and  it  would  have  been  cipiully  ill-judged  to 
|>ersevere  in  plans  of  oirensive  o|K*ration  in  the  face  of  over- 
w helming  numbers  supported  hy  a  strong  fortified  post.  At 
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two  in  the  Afternoon,  tliereforc,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  as  if 
for  the  assault ;  hut,  when  every  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pletotl,  they  moved  olF  from  the  rear,  and  after  a  smart  affair 
with  the  enemy*  reaehed  l\damcottali,  at  the  termination  of  a 
severe  night  march.  W^nlo  the  corps  were  waiting  for  reinforce¬ 
ments,  the  Polignrs  were  not  inactive :  they  were  successful  in 
various  conflicts,  and  their  chief  distinguished  himself  by  his 
forbearance  in  victory.  ‘  This,*  emphatically  exclaims  Colonel 
NN’eUh,  '  was  the  infamous  Catahomia  Naig,  who  had  lately 

*  been  confined  in  irons,  and  treattnl  with  every  indignity  ;  upon 

*  whose  bend  a  price  was  set,  and  who  was,  on  no  condition,  to 
‘  receive  any  ipiarter,  if  found  in  arms!*  The  Colonel,  highly 
to  his  honour,  has,  evidently,  a  strong  feeling  in  connection 
with  tliis  miserable  business;  and  his  expressions,  though  mo- 
deratt'd  by  professional  anti  gentlemanly  habits  of  self-control, 
In'tiHY  his  indignation  at  the  whole  conduct  of  this  disgraceful 
struggle.  A  studious  concealment  seems  to  have  been  practised 
concerning  the  details  of  the  affair  :  officers  who  fell  bravely  in 
the  field,  were  gazetted  as  dead  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
and  no  account  of  the  campaign  has,  until  now,  lieen  submitted 
to  the  public  eye. 

Ill  tin*  meantime,  reinforcements  came  rapidly  in;  and  before 
the  end  of  March,  a  body  of  three  thousand  troops  was  in  mo¬ 
tion  under  the  orders  of  Major  Colin  Mncnuley,  one  of  the  liest 
and  bravest  ollicers  of  the  old  Indian  army.  After  a  smart 
affair  between  the  insurgents  and  our  cavalry,  the  brigade  came 
ill  sight  of  Punjalumcourchy  ;  the  fortress  presenting  to  a  closer 
iiisnection,  an  aspect  so  unmilitary  as  to  provoke  a  comparison 
w’iiii  a  *  kail-yard,  with  a  dike  about  it.*  The  wall  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twelve  feet  iii  height,  with  short  curtains  and  small  square 
bastions,  on  which  w’cre  mounted  a  few  old  guns.  There  was 
nt)  ditch,  hut  a  thick  hedge  of  *cockspur  thorns*  surrounded  the 
place.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  laying  open 
the  ilefeiices,  tbougli  with  very  imperfect  means  ;  and,  at  leiigtli, 
a  breach  being  efiected,  a  party  was  ordered  to  storm. 

‘  They  ndvanccMl  with  alacrity,  under  the  heaviest  fire  iniagiimhle, 
fnan  the  curtains  and  five  or  six  of  the  Isistions,  the  defences  of  which 
we  had  not  Wen  aide  to  demolish.  Our  men  fell  rapidly,  but  nothing 
iin|H‘ded  their  approach  ;  even  the  hctlge  was  sjioodily  passed,  and  re- 
iH'uted  attempts  were  made  to  surmount  the  hrimch,  hiit  all  in  >Tiin. 
rvrry  man  who  succcmmUhI  in  nmehing  the  summit  was  instaatly 
ihnnvn  hack,  piercetl  w'ith  wounds,  from  Imth  pikes  and  musquetry, 
and  no  ftNiting  ctiuld  W  gained.  At  length,  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
and  a  truly  oisinal  scene  of  horror  lucot^ed  ;  all  our  killed  and 
niany  of  the  wounded  licing  left  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  over  which 
the  enemy  imimnliately  sprung,  and  puraued  the  rear,  whili  othert 
pierced  the  htalies  both  ot  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 
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Three  humlreil  and  twenty  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  disastrous  assault,  independently  of  a  ‘  considerable  loss* 
sustained  by  a  body  of  roli^ars  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
who  made  an  attempt  on  the  o])posite  /ace  of  the  fort.  The 
intrepidity  of  one  of  their  chiefs  is  recorded  by  Colonel  Welsh 
in  strong  terms  of  high  admiration.  lie  was  of  the  Kteapoor 
tribe,  the  ‘  hereditary  enemies’  of  the  Poligars  of  Punjalum- 
coorchy,  and  when  mortally  woundtHl,  requested  that  he  might 
be  carried  to  the  s]>ot  where  Major  Macauley  stood,  surrounded 
by  his  ofiicers.  *  'I’he  old  man,  who  w’as  placed  upright  in  a 
*  chair,  then  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  “  I  have  come  to  shew  the 
‘  bhiglish  how  a  Poligar  can  die.”  He  twisted  his  whiskers 
‘  with  both  his  hands  as  he  s])okc,  and  in  that  attitude  expired.* 
An  application  subsequently  made  to  the  insurgents  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  carry  off  the  dead  from  the  foot  of  the  breach,  for  inter¬ 
ment,  was  ‘  kindly  and  uneonditionally  jiccorded  ;*  and  for  some 
days  afterward,  whenever  any  of  the  besiegers  approached  the 
walls,  the  Poligars  called  to  them,  desiring  jieacc  and  amnesty, 
on  conditions  of  obedience  to  the  English  Ciovernment  and  re- 
gnlar  payment  of  tribute,  stipulating  only  for  the  personal  free¬ 
dom  of  their  chieftains.  I'he  answer  given  was,  that  there 
could  be  no  negotiation  with  rebels  in  arms  ;  that  their  submis¬ 
sion  must  be  unconditional  and  accompanied  by  the  surrender 
of  their  chiefs. 

'Fhc  siege  wa<5  now  changed  into  an  imperfect  blockade ;  but 
the  Poligars  were  not  idle.  They  made  tierce  attacks  by  night 
upon  the  Uritish  outposts,  and  contrived  to  bring  a  nine-pouii- 
<ler  to  hear  on  the  camp,  keeping  our  men  very  disagreeably  on 
the  alert.  On  the  iilst  of  May,  strong  reinforcements,  with  an 
<  tfoctive  battering-train,  arrived  in  camp,  under  Lieut.  Colonel 
Agnew,  who  assumed  the  command,  evidently  under  an  im- 
jnession,  very  sidlicicntly  removed  by  subsequent  circumstances, 
that  the  former  failure  was  in  some  degree  attributable  to  want 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  A  diiferent  point  of 
attack  was  now  clioscn,  and  the  powerful  means  employed, 
speedily  demolished  tlie  faces  of  another  bastion,  while  tlie  side 
defences  were  ccpially  rendered  useless.  I  ndismayed  by  these 
terrible  manifestations  of  increased  power,  the  gallant  garrison 
stood  their  ground  against  the  strong  body  which  moved  upon 
the  point  of  assault. 

‘  Xotwitlistmuling  this  hirmidable  array,  with  the  whole  force  ready 
to  back  them,  the  defenders  shrunk  not  from  their  duty,  hut  receivea 
our  hravtt  fellows  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  the  breach  was  so  stoutly 
defende<l,  that  although  the  hedge  was  passed  in  a  few  luinutes,  it  was 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  a  man  of  ours  could  stand  u|Hin  the  sum¬ 
mit  :  while  Isnlios  t»f  the  eiiemv,  not  only  fired  on  our  storming  party 
from  the  broken  bastions  on  both  flanks,  but  others  sallied  round  and 
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attacked  them  in  the  space  within  the  hedge.  At  long'll,  after  a 
struggle  of  fifteen  minutes  in  this  position,  the  wliole  of  the  enemy  in 
the  breach  In'ing  killed  by  hund-grenades  and  heavy  shot  thrown  over 
among  them,  our  grenodiers  succeeded  in  mounting  the  breach,  and 
the  resistance  afterwards  tvas  of  m»  avail ;  although  one  IhkIv  of  pike- 
men  charged  our  grenadiers  in  the  biuly  of  the  place,  and  killed  three 
of  them. 

*  A  general  panic  now  seized  the  enemy,  and  they  fled  from  their 
assailants  as  fast  as  |)ossible  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  got  clear  of  the 
fort,  than  they  ftirmed  into  two  solid  columns,  and  thus  n^treati^d  ;  be¬ 
set,  but  not  dismayed,  by  our  cavalry,  who  attacked  them  in  flank  and 
rear,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  six  huiulred.  The  remainder,  how¬ 
ever,  made  gotnl  their  retreat,  and  a  column  of  about  two  thousand 
ultimately  escaped. 

m  •  •  »  •  • 

‘  To  us,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  in  our  unsuccessful  assault,  a 
sight  of  the  interior  of  this  abominable  dog-kennel  was  most  accept¬ 
able  :  the  more  so,  as  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  taken  by 
st«*rm>  though  fre(|uently  attempted.  Nothing  could  cHjual  the  siir- 
jirise  iuid  disgust  which  filled  our  minds  at  beholding  the  wretched 
holes  underground,  in  which  a  IxMly  of  three  thousiiiid  men,  and  for 
some  time  their  families  also,  had  king  contrived  to  exist.  No  lan- 
gu;ige  can  paint  the  horrors  of  the  picture.  To  shelter  themselves 
from  shot  and  shells,  they  had  dug  these  holes  in  every  part  of  the 
fort ;  and  though  some  might  occasionally  lie  out  to  the  eastward,  yet, 
the  place  must  always  have  been  excessively  crowded.* 

The  sulisequcnt  details  of  the  Poligar  war,  arc  of  inferior  in¬ 
terest.  'riic  followers  of  the  Cn/,  as  oiir  soldiers  were  wont  to 
call  Catahoinia  Naig,  maintained  their  character ;  hut  the  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Murdoo  country,  was  of  a 
teehler  kind.  The  chief  diHiculty  lay  in  cutting  through  a 
thick  and  extensive  jungle ;  an  operation  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  expedient,  and  ultimately  proved  unavailing. 
At  last,  liowever,  the  country  was  subjugated,  and  the  gallant 
chiefs  who  had  so  nobly  defended  their  independence,  were — we 
are  ashamed  to  say  it,  and  Colonel  Welsh  evidently  reprobates 
the  deed — /tanged.  The  Murdoo  chieftain  and  his  intrepid 
brother  had  been  remarkable  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality 
towards  l^uropeans  visiting  their  country.  The  chief  himself 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  man  and  sovereign. 

‘  "niongb  of  a  dark  complexion,  he  was  a  portly,  handsome,  and 
affable  man,  of  the  kindest  manners  and  most  easy  access ;  and  tbougli 
ruling  over  a  jicoplc  to  whom  his  every  nod  was  a  law,  he  lived  in  an 
ojH'ii  jialace,  without  a  single  guard :  indeed,  W'hen  I  visited  him  in 
February  IJth'i,  every  man  who  chose  to  come  in,  had  free  ingress  and 
egress,  while  every  voice  calbnl  down  the  hlessing  of  the  Almighty  on 
the  father  of  his  pt'ople.  From  a  merely  casual  visit,  when  passing 
through  his  country,  he  became  my  friend,  and  during  my  continuance 
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at  Madura,  never  failed  to  fiend  me  presents  of  line  rice  and  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  large  rough-Hkiiiiieti  oniiige,  rt*nuirkably  swei't,  which  I  have 
never  met  with  in  such  {lerfi^tion  in  any  other  part  of  India.  It  w'as 
be  aliM),  who  Arst  taught  me  to  thniw  the  sianir,  and  hurl  the  cottery 
stick,  a  wtnipin  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  but,  in  a  skilful  hand,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  thrown  to  a  certainty  to  any  distance  within  one  hundred 
yards.  Yet,  this  very  nian  i  \nis  afterwards  destiiUHl,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  to  chase  like  a  wild  Ixmst ;  to  siH.*  badly  wounded,  and  captured  by 
common  Peons ;  then  lingering  with  a  fracturiHl  thigh  in  prison  ;  and 
lastly,  to  liehold  him,  with  his  gallant  brother,  and  im>  less  gallant  son, 
turround(Nl  by  their  principal  adhenuiU,  hanging  in  chains  ujmui  a 
common  gibiK't.* 

Yet,  concerning  either  this  man  or  his  not  less  hospitable  bro¬ 
ther,  can  even  Colonel  Welsh  express  his  regret,  that,  by  failing 
IHTsonally  to  be  present  at  the  capture,  he  had  ‘  the  bad  luck* 

*  to  miss  n  share  in  a  large  reward,’  the  price  of  their  blood!! 
The  most  singular  agent  in  this  series  of  transactions,  was  a 
youth  nearly  related  to  the  ‘  CVi/,*  deaf  and  dumb,  yet,  of  acute 
intellect  and  energetic  character.  This  tall,  slender,  sickly- 
looking  ‘  lad  ’  was,  says  the  Colonel,  ‘  one  of  the  most  extra- 
‘  ordinary  mortals  1  ever  knew.’  Ills  constitutional  defects, 
combined  with  his  daring  and  decided  spirit,  made  liim  the  idol 
of  his  tribe,  investing  tlieir  personal  attachment  with  somewhat 
of  a  superstitious  reverence.  A  glance,  a  sign,  from  the  Oomee 
was  instantaneously  obeyed.  A\'ore  the  bhiglish  to  be 
attacked,  he  collected  a  few'  straws,  placed  them  on  his  open 
palm,  and,  sweeping  them  off  with  the  other  hand,  gave  tlic 
signal  for  action  by  a  ‘  whizzing  sound  from  his  mouth.’ 
Though  always  in  the  van  of  fight,  lie  escaped  as  if  by  miracle ; 
and,  even  when  severely  wounded,  and  closely  followed  up  by 
the  native  irregulars  in  the  British  service,  he  was  saved  hy  the 
ingenuity  of  a  poor  female.  At  last,  however,  he  was  taken,  and 
‘  doomed  to^grace  a  gallows  in  reward  for  the  most  disinterested 
•  and  purest  patriotism.’  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  secret 
history  of  our  Indian  achievements  has  not  always  been  pre¬ 
served  ;  but  it  is  not  amiss  that  we  should  now  and  then  learn 
some  of  its  details.  The  Poligur  tragcaly  is  out  of  date,  and  its 
authors  have  gone  to  their  account ;  but  the  more  recent  busi¬ 
ness  of  Talneir,  though  disapproved  of  hy  every  writer  (so  far  as 
we  have  observed)  who  has  mentioned  it,  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  made  the  subject  of  innuiry. 

The  son  of  the  >Iurdoo  chief,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  wa.s  spared, 
but  sentenced  to  })er|>etual  banishment,  lie  was  consigned  to 
the  vigilance  of  Colonel  Welsh,  who  did  his  utmost  to  relieve 
poor  Dora  Swamy’s  wretchedness;  but  this  was  beyond  his 
power,  though  he  was  ahle  to  alleviate  his  personal  privations, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  committing  him  to  the  charge  of  kind 
and  considerate  men  when  departing  for  the  place  of  his  exile. 
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*  1  still  seem  to  see  the  combination  of  affection  and  despair  which 
nmrkiHl  the  fine  countenance  of  my  young  friend  Dora  Swamy,  as  1 
handinl  him  to  the  l)oat ;  and  tlie  manly  and  silent  misery  which  his 
ettnipunions  in  afHictiun  displayed,  on  quitting  their  dear  native  land 
for  ever.  Here,  to  all  ap^Kmrance,  our  acquainUince  %vu8  to  end  ;  but 
fortune  hud  still  another  pang  in  store  for  me ;  for,  being  forced  to  sen 
for  my  health,  in  the  year  1618,  and  landing  at  Penang,  I  received  a 
Muhlen  visit  from  a  miserable-looking  decrepit  old  man ;  who,  when, 
without  the  most  distant  recollection  of  his  person  or  countenance,  I 
deinaiuled  his  name  and  business,  looked  for  some  time  in  my  face,  the 
tears  mn  down  his  furrowed  chei*k,  and  at  length  he  uttcrea  the  word 
“  Dora  Swamy  !**  It  came  like  a  dagger  to  my  heart ;  the  conviction 
was  instantaneous.  IMy  poor  young  prisoner  stood  before  me;  changed, 
dreadfully  changed  in  outward  ap|)carance,  but  still  with  the  same 
mind,  and  cherishing  the  remembrance  of  former  days  and  former  friend¬ 
ships.  The  casual  hearing  of  my  name  had  revived  his  affection,  and, 

1  much  fear,  the  mistaken  ho|)e,  that  an  advancement  in  rank  might 
afhad  me  the  nieans  of  lessening  his  misery.  He  even  entreatcHl  me 
to  l»e  the  Inrarer  of  letters  to  his  surviving  family,  but  this,  I  under¬ 
stood,  was  contrary  to  the  existing  orders.* 

Colonel  Welsh  expresses  a  hope  that  his  narrative  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  *  kind-hearted  Director,*  and  induce  an 
improvement  of  Dora  Swamy’s  situation.  It  is  prohahly  too  late. 
If  that  innocent  sufferer  was  in  a  state  of  decrepitude  in  1818, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-tw  o,  he  is,  in  all  probability,  now  be* 
yond  tlic  reach  of  a  justice  so  tardy  and  reluctant. 

Colonel  Welsh’s  next  service  was  in  the  Mahrntla  war,  under 
the  command  of  (General  Wellesley.  He  was  with  the  storming 
party  at  Ahmed nuggur,  but,  much  to  his  regret,  missed  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  field 
of  Assaye.  The  battle  of  Argaum  indemnified  him ;  and  he  is 
copious  in  details,  valuable  as  the  result  of  personal  observation. 

e  must,  however,  pass  over  much  highly  interesting,  though 
exceedingly  desultory  matter,  including  tlie  Colonel’s  visit  to  his 
native  land  in  1807  and  1808,  and  come  at  once  to  his  brilliant 
si*rvice  in  the  storm  of  Arambooly  lines,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tra- 
vancore.  These  strongly  fortified  intrenchments  presented  such 
a  formidable  front,  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  consented  witli  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  to  our  Author’s  proposal  to  carry  them  by 
a  coup  dc  main.  It  was  committed  to  his  conduct,  and  proved 
completely,  and  almost  bloodlessly,  successful ;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  from  the  report  of  the  commander  of  the  division,  that 
the  enterprise  was  ably  and  gallantly  led.  In  1810,  Colonel 
NN  elsli  was  stationed  at  Bangjuorc,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  two  individuals  who  afterwards  highly  distinguished  them- 
shelves,  and  ultimately  fell  in  the  field.  Colonel  (afterwards 
(jcneral)  Gibbs  is  described  as  an  admirable  officer,  kind  and 
considerate  to  his  men,  and  a  i)crfect  master  of  his  profession. 
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Sir  Hohort  Hollo  (iillcspie  was  remarkable  for  his  daring  and 
decisive  character :  our  readers  will  recollect  the  details  of  that 
magnificent  exploit  wliicli  dethroned  the  chief  of  Halemhang, 
and  exhibited  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  on  record  of 
intrepidity  and  self-possession  in  theiniilst  of  danger  and  dread¬ 
ful  circumstance.  lie  was,  however,  a  reckless  and  violent  man, 
of  kitul  feelings  and  good  intentions,  hut  unrestrained  by  those 
higher  sentiments  of  Christian  morality  which  alone  can  make 
men  trustworthy  members  of  society.  The  Colonel  w  as  a  great 
tiger-hunter;  and.  the  following  description  of  that  hazardous 
diversion  is  worth  extracting. 

‘  Discoursing  one  morning  at  Colonel  (Jillespic’s  house,  nlMuit  the 
hunting  of  tigers,  he  pro|>osed  w'c  should  get  one  fnun  Mr.  Cole,  at 
Mysore,  and  hunt  him  on  horseback  with  8|H*ar8 ;  a  few  of  us  agretul 
to  the  trial,  and  a  cagi'  was  accordingly  received  fmm  Clos<*|>ett,  w’ith 
u  fine  large  and  active  tiger  :  the  party  consisting  of  five  or  six  horse¬ 
men,  ostM'tnbled  immediately,  ami  I  ordered  a  Naigue  and  six  St*jM)ys 
o!it  with  the  curt  to  the  race-course,  on  which  it  w'as  determined  to 
have  the  hunt.  Jn  order  t<»  make  me  more  au  fait  at  this  new  spurt, 
the  (\ilonel  made  me  a  pre.siuit  (d'  one  of  his  ow'ii  sjM'ars,  made  on  pur- 

JHijM*  for  him  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  guard  was  ordered  to  draw’  up,  un- 
oudtal,  IndwtHUi  the  cart  and  tlie  ouitonment,  to  prevent  the  tiger 
going  in  that  direction.  The  d(H»r  was  turned  towards  the  country, 
and  <»|nmuh1,  when  out  crept  the  animal,  and  looking  round,  ran  im- 
mediuttdy  uiain  the  guard,  the  nearest  man  of  whom  ])reM‘nted  his 
bayonet,  which,  entering  his  side,  threw  him  over.  Hecovering  in  au 
instant,  he  twisted  the  hilt  of  the  bayonet  (»tf  the  end  of  the  mu.sket, 
and  knocked  down  the  Sepoys,  one  after  the  other,  like  a  set  of  nine¬ 
pins.  The  scene  was  so  novel,  and  the  result  so  unl(M)ked  for,  that  we 
were  all  paralys'd  ;  the  animal  actually  put  his  paws  on  one  man’s 
shoulders  in  spite  of  musquet  and  bayonet,  and  bit  three  or  four  teeth 
out  tif  his  luMid.  And  of  four  suffen'rs,  for  whom  a  handsome  ])resent 
was  raisf'd  l>y  subscription,  this  ])oor  fellow  was  most  dangenuisly 
woundtal.  At  length,  having  jirostrated  all  his  m^irest  opponents,  the 
Unist  ertmehed  down,  when  the  Colonel  rwle  at  him  full  tilt,  and  de¬ 
li  vertxl  his  h{>ear  ;  but  I  saw’,  in  following  him,  that  it  stuck  in  the 
ground,  close  to  his  neck,  but  hud  not  entered,  lie  afterwards  chased 
the  Colonel,  and  the  Aumildar,  or  rather  Foujdar,  the  hinid  native  in 
the  IVttah  tin  the  jiart  of  the  ^lystire  (iovernmeiit,  ami  then  crouched 
a  second  time.  It  is  only  at  those  times  of  inactitin  that  they  can  lie 
apjironchetl  with  any  s:ifety.  Alniut  twenty  ]HH)ns,  Indonging  to  the 
houjtlar,  now  advanctnl,  and  one  from  their  numln'r  ran  up  l>ehind  the 
crouching  monster,  ami  with  a  long  stniight  sword  cut  him  across  the 
tail.  The  animal  then  rost',  and  turning  round,  n'ct'ivtHl  a  stab  in  his 
mouth  ;  when  rushing  on,  the  man  n'treated  still  cutting  at  him,  till 
he  drew  him  into  the  midst  of  his  commdes,  who  instantly  despatched 
him  with  some  hundred  wounds,  'rht'se  men  were  all  armed  alike, 
with  a  long  sw’ord  and  shield,  and  their  dexterity  was  txjually  admira¬ 
ble  with  that  of  the  cihiI  conduct  of  the  individual  who  first  attacked 
him.' 
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Colonel  Welsh’s  official  resilience  in  the  Mysore  country,  gave 
him  opportunities,  in  1811  and  the  following  year,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  countries  in  India, 
anil  governed  hy  a  man  not  less  remarkable.  Colonel  Wilks,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  Southern  India,  gives  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  person  and  manners  of  the  Coorg  Rajah  ;  and 
we  have  often  felt  considerable  curiosity  concerning  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  that  gallant  chief.  The  Coorg  country  lies  to 
the  westward  of  Mysore,  and  occupies  a  space  of  about  fifty 
miles  in  leuijth,  by  thirty-five  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  witli  mountains,  generally  inaccessible ;  and  its  interior 
consists  of  a  succession  of  hilly  tracts  and  cultivated  valleys ; 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  so  wild  and  rugged, 
so  intricate  and  impassable  with  its  deep  jungle,  and  extensive 
forests  of  teak,  jack,  and  mango  trees,  that  its  natural  defences 
alone  would  make  it  a  difficult  conquest.  But,  in  addition  to 
tliese  advantages,  a  singular  hut  very  effective  system  of  forti¬ 
fication  has  been  devised  and  carried  extensively  into  cxeeution. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  has  been  divided  into  square  sections, 
usually  of  about  a  mile  in  iliametcr,  trenched  deeply  and  em- 
hanked,  forming  an  indefinite  series  of  fortified  camps,  and  pre¬ 
senting  incessant  obstacles  to  an  invading  enemy.  The  jungle 
is  sufi’ered  to  remain,  so  that  the  means  are  afforded  of  main¬ 
taining  a  system  of  bush-fighting  and  sharp-shooting,  even  when 
the  intrenchments  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  region 
docs  not  seem  to  be  populous,  since  Colonel  Welsh,  who  tra¬ 
versed  nearly  the  whole,  did  not  observe  more  than  six  or  eight 
villages ;  and,  in  truth,  the  absence  of  a  dense  population  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  inferrible  from  the  circumstances  we  have  just  de- 
scril)cd.  Where  so  much  extent  of  surface  can,  without  incon¬ 
venience,  be  sacrificed  to  forest  and  thicket,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  human  occupants  cannot  be  very  densely  planted.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  first-rate  sporting  country, — elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  bisons,  buffaloes,  hyenas,  w  ith  an  endless  catalogue 
of'  other  animals  both  timid  and  ferocious.  Our  Colonel  is  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  the  reputation  of  this  unrivalled  game  dis¬ 
trict  attracted  him :  he  procured  letters  of  introduction  and 
visited  the  Rajah,  the  younger  brother  and  immediate  successor 
of  the  chief  whom  we  just  now  mentioned. 

Verajunder,  the  Co^irg  Rajah  of  Colonel  Wilks,  bravely  op¬ 
posed  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  but 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  made  prisoner.  Favourably  treated 
by  that  politic  chief,  he  took  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  was  suffered 
to  depart.  He  broke  his  faith  thus  pledged,  and  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  boast  of  this  violation  as  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy. 
He  fortified  his  country,  armed  his  people,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.  In  the  wars  of  the  English  with 
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Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  Coor^  chieftain  was  our  devoted  ally. 
Aiier  that  monarcirs  dcatli,  lie  wiis  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  and  murdered,  in  one  day,  twelve  liundred  individuals 
either  (>ersoiially  related  to  him  4)1*  of  high  rank.  That  this  was 
the  act  of  insanity,  nut  a  coup  (1*1  tat,  the  following  circumstance 
will  prove. 

‘  Thrre  was  an  ohl  woman  who  had  confidently  attended  him  for 
years,  c(M)ke4l  his  victuals,  and  frequented  the  interio**  of  his  palaces  and 
a  child  only  a  few  years  old,  who  was  Intrn  there,  a  relation  of  this 
woman.  After  coiiqdeting  the  wiirk  of  clestruction,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  ctinsnicuous  ^mrt,  assisteil  liy  sevenil  eleiihants  and  soldiers  in 
the  court-yanl,  he  retired  into  his  study  ;  the  old  woman  came  in,  to 
offer  her  services,  fiillowed  by  the  child,  when  he  immediately  stablR‘d 
the  woman,  and,  seizing  the  child,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and  delibe¬ 
rately  dissected  it  with  a  pi'iiknife.*  ] 

Shortly  afterwards,  Verajunder  died,  probably  by  one  of  those 
casualties  which  so  often  befal  tyrants  w  ho  become  the  terror  of 
those  around  their  person.  He  was  succeeilcd  by  the  only  one 
of  his  relations  w  hom  he  had  spared,  and  who  w’as  still  reigning 
at  the  time  of  Colonel  Welsh’s  visit.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
courtesy,  the  hospitality,  the  kindness  with  which  the  visiter  w’as 
treated.  The  Maha  Swamec,  (literally,  the  great  deity  or  idol,) 
l/mgrajunder  Wadeer,  met  them  first  in  the  uniform  of  an 
Knglish  Major-general,  w  hich  did  not  liecomc  his  person  so  well 
as  the  native  dress  which  he  afterwards  wore,  lie  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  well-made  man  of  about  thirty, active  and  uncommonly  dex¬ 
terous  in  the  use  both  of  fire-arms  and  the  native  w  eapons ;  his 
horsemanship  was  perfect,  llis  collection  of  rifles  and  fowling- 
pieces,  was  from  the  hands  of  the  first  Knglish  makers,  and  his 
ow  n  gun-smith  was  a  master  of  his  business.  The  lodgings  as¬ 
signed  for  the  Colonel’s  accommodation,  were  handsomely  fitted 
lip  and  furnished  in  tlic  Knglish  style:  the  breakfast  service  was 
of  Queen’s  ware,  the  liquors  were  Kuropcan,  anil  the  principal 
attendant  was  recognized  as  having  hceii  the  butler  of  an  old 
friend  at  Vellore.  The  sport  was  excellent,  and  the  llajah  him¬ 
self  accompanied  his  guests  to  the  field.  Liberal  presents  were 
made  at  departure,  and  all  pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  forbidden. 

In  the  following  year,  a  secoml  visit  changed  the  colours  of 
this  interesting  picture.  Suspicions  had  been  awakened  in  the 
Kajab’s  mind  ;  and  though  every  thing  was,  externally,  friendly 
as  before,  our  countrymen  perceived  that  they  were  watched. 

‘  Four  fat  Bengalees,’  servants  to  the  court,  bad  been  appointed, 
during  the  first  visit,  to  wait  personally  on  the  Knglish  oflieers, 
and  tlicir  indefatigable  assiduities  had  been  not  a  little  amusing: 
now  they  were  absent,  and  the  ‘  butler,’  when  questioned  con- 
ceming  them,  *  turned  pale  and  trembled.’  This  poor  man 
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afterwards  eftected  a  secret  interview  with  the  Colonel,  and 
from  his  statements,  confirmed  by  circumstances,  it  appeared 
that  the  courteous  and  hospitable  iMahu  Swamce  was  a  jealous 
and  sanguinary  tyrant. 

‘  The  four  Bongnlees,  whom  1  had  left  fat  and  happy,  had  become 
dissiitislied  w  ith  promises,  and  w'ages  pn»tracted  and  never  paid ;  they 
bud  demanded  their  dismissal,  and  nad,  in  consiKjuence,  Wii  inhu- 
nianlv  murdered.  He  himstdf  had  applied  for  linive,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  mulcted  of  all  he  hud,  and  his  thumbs  squeezed  in  screws  made 
on  j)urpose,  and  used  in  native  courts,  his  body  Hagellnted,  and  a 
threat  held  out,  that  the  next  offence  would  be  punished  with  death. 
That  the  Hajah  lK*ing  acknowdedged  as  the  Gotl  of  the  country,  cxer- 
cisi‘d  the  supposed  right  without  remorse  and  without  control.  That 
ft »r  instance,  if  a  poor  fellow',  standing  in  his  presence,  wdth  lioth  hands 
joined  in  adoration  as  of  the  Supreme,  incessantly  calling  out  IVIaha 
Swamee,  or  (treat  God !  should  be  suddenly  hit  by  a  musquito,  and 
hnisi'n  his  hands  to  scratch,  a  sign,  tem  w'cll  knowTi,  would  be  instantly 
made  hv  this  soi-disant  Deity,  and  the  poor  WTetch  would  lie  a  head 
shorter  in  a  twinkling.  This,  he  told  me,  had  lieen  the  fate  of  the 
fine  hM»king  Parsec  interpreter,  w  hom  I  had  seen  at  my  last  visit,  wdio 
having  built  a  house,  and  amassed  some  wealth,  W’as  beheaded, 
and  liis  ])roj)erty  seized  for  the  state  ;  and  this,  he  also  assured  me, 
was  the  fate  of  every  man  who  entered  the  country,  if  ever  he  at- 
tt'inpted  to  quit  it  again  ;  and  the  Hajah,  admitting  his  troops  to  a 
share  i*f  the  plunder,  bound  them  to  his  interests  by  chains  of  adamant.* 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  a  well-managed  device,  suggested 
and  supported  by  Colonel  Welsh,  was  successful  in  subsequent¬ 
ly  effecting  the  release  of  this  poor  man,  though  with  the  loss 
of  all  that  he  possessed.  And  it  is  still  more  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  Lingraj under  died  in  1820,  and  that  his  son, 
the  reigning  prince,  is  represented  as  ‘a  mild,  inofTcnsivc,  young 
man.’  , 

Colonel  Welsh’s  second  volume  will  detain  us  but  a  short 
time  in  comparison  with  the  first.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  means 
destitute  of  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  more  desultory,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  objects  of  less  permanent  importance.  In  1812, 
the  Colonel  was  engaged  in  a  light  infantry  campaign  among 
the  Wynaad  mountains ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  after 
the  successful  termination  of  his  military  labours,  be  met  with  an 
awkward  adventure  on  the  borders  of  the  Coorg  region.  With 
one  of  his  officers,  and  the  usual  complement  of  attendants,  he 
set  out  on  a  sporting  exploration  of  a  most  promising  but 
hazardous-looking  jungle,  evidently  full  of  game,  hut  as  obvi¬ 
ously  tenanted  by  animals  of  fierce  nature  and  formidable 
strength.  The  party  divided.  Lieutenant  Fyfe  leading  one  set 
round  a  lake  surrounded  with  jungle,  while  Colonel  Welsh 
skirted  it  on  the  other  side.  Following  a  tempting  opening, 
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Ti|)|K>o  Sultiiiin,  the  Coor^  chieftain  was  our  devoted  ally. 
Afier  that  nionarcirs  deatli,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  and  murdered,  in  one  day,  twelve  hundred  individuals 
either  |>ersonally  related  to  him  or  of  high  rank.  That  this  was 
the  act  of  insanity,  not  a  coup  the  follow  ing  circumstance 

will  prove. 

‘  There  w'as  an  old  w'onian  W'ho  hud  confidently  attended  him  for 
yearn.  ctMiked  his  victuals,  and  frequented  the  interior  of  his  palace,  and 
a  child  only  a  few'  years  old,  W'ho  w'as  Inirn  there,  a  relation  of  this 
woman.  After  completing  the  w'ork  of  destruction,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  conspicuous  pirt,  assisteil  by  several  elephants  and  soldiers  in 
the  court-yaril,  he  retired  into  his  study  ;  the  old  w'oman  came  in,  to 
otTer  her  services,  folbnved  by  the  child,  when  he  immediately  stabbed 
the  w'oman,  and,  seizing  the  child,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and  delibe¬ 
rately  dissected  it  with  a  pi'iiknife.* 

Shortly  afterwards,  Verajuiuler  died,  probably  by  one  of  those 
casualties  w  bicb  so  often  befal  tyrants  w  ho  become  the  terror  of 
those  around  their  person,  lie  was  succeeded  by  the  only  one 
of  his  relations  w  hom  he  had  spared,  and  who  w'as  still  reigning 
at  the  lime  of  Colonel  Welsh’s  visit.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
courtesy,  the  hospitality,  the  kindness  with  which  the  visiter  w'as 
treated.  The  Maha  A’lrnwcc,  (literally,  the  great  deity  or  idol,) 
Lingrajunder  Wadeer,  met  them  first  in  the  uniform  of  an 
ICnglish  Major-general,  which  did  not  l>ecomc  his  person  .so  well 
as  the  native  dress  which  he  afterwards  wore,  lie  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  well-made  man  of  about  thirty, active  and  uncommonly  dex¬ 
terous  in  the  use  both  of  fire-arms  and  the  native  weapons ;  his 
horsemanship  was  perfect.  His  collection  of  rifles  and  fowling- 
pieces,  was  from  the  hands  of  the  first  ICnglish  makers,  and  his 
ow  n  gun-smith  was  a  master  of  his  Inisiness.  The  lodgings  as¬ 
signed  for  the  Colonel’s  accommodation,  were  handsomely  fitted 
up  and  furnished  in  the  Knglish  style:  the  breakfast  service  was 
of  Queen’s  ware,  the  liquors  were  Kuropean,  and  the  ])rincipal 
attendant  was  recognizetl  as  having  been  the  butler  of  an  old 
friend  at  \’ellore.  The  sport  w’as  excellent,  and  the  Rajah  him¬ 
self  accompanied  his  guests  to  the  field.  Liberal  presents  were 
made  at  departure,  and  all  pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  forbidden. 

In  the  following  year,  a  second  visit  changed  the  colours  of 
this  interesting  picture.  Suspicions  had  been  awakened  in  the 
Rajah’s  mind  ;  and  though  every  thing  was,  externally,  friendly 
as  liefore,  our  counti^men  perceived  that  they  were  watched. 
‘  Four  fat  Bengalees,*  servants  to  the  court,  had  been  appointed, 
during  the  first  visit,  to  wait  personally  on  the  English  oflicers, 
and  their  indefatigable  assiduities  had  been  not  a  little  amu.sing: 
now  they  were  absent,  and  the  ‘  butler,*  when  questioned  con¬ 
cerning  them,  *  turned  pale  and  trembled.'  This  poor  man 
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oftcrwnrils  c*ftectc(l  a  secret  interview  with  the  Colonel,  and 
from  his  statements,  confirmed  by  circumstances,  it  appeared 
that  the  courteous  and  hospitable  Maha  Swamee  was  a  jealous 
and  sanguinary  tyrant. 

‘  The  four  Beiignlecs,  whom  I  Imd  left  fat  and  happy,  had  become 
dissiitisHed  with  promises,  and  wages  protracted  and  never  paid ;  they 
had  ilemanded  their  dismissal,  and  had,  in  const'quence,  tx^en  inhu- 
numly  murdered.  He  himsidf  had  applied  for  leave,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  mulcted  of  all  he  had,  and  his  thumbs  squeezed  in  screws  made 
on  purpose,  and  used  in  native  courts,  his  body  Hiigellated,  and  a 
threat  held  out,  that  the  next  offence  would  be  punishetl  with  death. 
That  the  Hajah  1km ng  ackiujwledged  as  the  God  of  the  country,  exer¬ 
cised  tlie  supposed  right  without  remorse  and  without  control.  That 
ft»r  instance,  if  a  j)(K)r  fellow,  standing  in  his  presence,  with  lioth  hands 
joined  in  adoration  as  of  the  Supreme,  incessantly  calling  out  Maha 
Swamee,  or  Great  God !  should  be  suddenly  hit  by  a  musquito,  and 
UK)sen  his  hands  to  scratch,  a  sign,  tw)  well  known,  would  be  instantly 
made  by  this  soi-disant  l)eitv>  and  the  ]K)or  wretch  would 'lie  a  heacl 
shorter  in  a  twinkling.  This,  he  told  me,  had  lieen  the  fate  of  the 
tine  looking  Parsee  interpreter,  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  last  visit,  who 
having  built  a  house,  and  amassed  some  wealth,  was  beheaded, 
and  liis  proptTty  seized  for  the  stai  ;  and  this,  he  also  assured  me, 
was  the  fate  of  every  man  who  entered  the  country,  if  ever  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  quit  it  again  ;  and  the  Hajah,  admitting  his  troops  to  a 
share  of  tlie  plunder,  bound  them  to  his  interests  by  chains  of  adamant.* 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  a  wcll-inanaged  device,  suggested 
and  supported  by  Colonel  Welsh,  was  successful  in  subsequent¬ 
ly  efiectino  the  release  of  this  poor  man,  though  with  the  loss 
of  all  that  he  possessed.  And  it  is  still  more  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  Lingraj under  died  in  1820,  and  that  his  son, 
the  reigning  prince,  is  represented  as  ‘a  mild,  inofTcnsive,  young 
man.*  • 

(’olonel  Welsh’s  second  volume  will  detain  us  but  a  short 
time  in  comparison  with  the  first.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  means 
destitute  of  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  more  desultory,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  objects  of  less  permanent  importance.  In  1812, 
the  Colonel  was  engaged  in  a  light  infantry  campaign  among 
the  Wynaad  mountains ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  after 
tlie  successful  termination  of  his  military  labours,  he  met  with  an 
aw  kward  adventure  on  the  borders  of  the  Coorg  region.  With 
one  of  his  officers,  and  the  usual  complement  of  attendants,  he 
set  out  on  a  sporting  exploration  of  a  most  promising  but 
hazardous-looking  jungle,  evidently  full  of  game,  but  as  obvi¬ 
ously  tenanted  by  animals  of  fierce  nature  and  formidable 
i)trength.  The  party  divided.  Lieutenant  Fyfc  leading  one  set 
round  a  lake  surrounded  with  jungle,  while  Colonel  Welsh 
skirted  it  on  the  other  side.  Following  a  tempting  opening, 
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the  Colonel  plunged  into  an  elephant-trap  twelve  feet  deep.  He 
wRjj  thrown  forward  with  great  violence  and  head  foremost,  but, 
providentially,  without  serious  hurt,  while  two  of  his  followers, 
in  an  incautious  endeavour  to  procure  the  means  of  rescuing 
him,  fell  into  another  pit-fall,  and  sustained  such  severe  injuries 
as  ultimately  to  lose  their  lives.  So  heavy  had  been  the  Colonel’s 
fall,  that  the  stock  of  his  double-barrelled  gun  was  broken,  and 
he  ]>robably  owed  his  esca|>e  from  a  broken  neck  or  a  fractured 
skull,  to  the  depth  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  He  j 

tried  to  scale  the  sides  of  the  pit,  but  the  damp  clay  resisted  all  I 

his  efforts  to  secure  a  fooling.  He  calletl  for  help,  hut  found 
himself  deserted  by  all  but  the  miserahle  wretches  who  lay  in 
the  neighbouring  trap  with  dislocated  limb  and  broken  hack  ; 
the  remainder  of  his  party  had  wisely  drawn  back  when  he 
first  entered  the  jungle.  His  hopes  now  rested  on  Lieutenant 
I'yfe,  and  hy  firing  ofl’in  succession,  the  two  barrels  of  his  gun, 
as  well  as  by  shouting  at  intervals,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  comraile,  and  was  released.  His  language  on  this  occasion 
is  so  just  and  appro))riate,  that  we  shall  insert  the  expression  of 
his  thankfulness  and  self-reproof. 

‘  After  the  detail  uf  so  very  signal  nn  escape,  I  need  not  crave  the 
muler’s  indulgt'iice  for  the  utterance  of  that  humble  and  lively  gni- 
titude  to  the  Almighty^  which  such  an  occasion  undoubtedly  demanded. 
The  fiJly  and  exj>osure  to  unneci'ssary  danger  were  all  my  own  ;  the 
mercy  and  the  safety  were  from  the  Lord ;  and  His  holy  name  be 
praised  !’ 

In  March  1813,  at  Bangalore,  the  Colonel  witnessed  the 
singular  Hindoo  ceremony  of  passing  through  the  fire.  Over  a 
fiercely  ignited  surface  of  eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  a  number  of 
individuals  either  walked  or  danced  in  succession,  one  of  them 
hearing  on  his  shoulder  nn  infant,  *  which  did  not  even  cry.*  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  the  body  of  red-hot  coal,  that  the  margin  of 
the  firc-pit  was  unapproachable,  and  the  English  officers  sat  on 
horseback  nt  a  few’  yards  distance.  The  devotees  were,  liow- 
ever,  *  besmeared  all  over  with  some  yellow  stuff,*  and  it  may  he 
desirable  to  know  the  (|ualitics  of  so  effectual  a  preservative. 
Colonel  Welsh  could  never  ‘  get  any  native  to  explain  *  the 
mystery,  but  it  is  deserving  of  more  direct  and  authoritative  in¬ 
vestigation.  Many,  w  e  may  say  most,  of  the  S|>ecific  remedies 
have  been  discovered  by  accident,  or  adopted  from  ignorant  or 
empirical  usage ;  and  if  this  *  yellow  stuff*  have  really  those  pro¬ 
phylactic  virtues,  it  may  also  have  powerful  remedial  qualities. 

Some  rather  interesting  details  occur  concerning  a  sect  of 
Mussulmans  known  by  the  name  of  Moplah.  Their  precise 
tenets  d(»  not  appear,  hut  their  practice  seems  to  unite,  in  a  very 
striking  degree,  su|)erstitious  character  with  an  utter  absence  of 
all  higli  religious  principle.  They  are  all  selfish  money-hoarders, 
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Vft  waste  large  sums  on  building  mosques  quite  uncalletl  for 
either  by  necessity  or  expediency.  Their  habits  of  life  are 

*  filthy  and  disgusting;*  their  unsocial  disposition  will  not  allow 
them  to  assemble  together  even  for  public  worship ;  and  their 
want  of  charitable  feeling  is  proverbial.  They  arc,  in  a  word,  a 

*  cowardly,  sulky,  and  jealous  race.* 

Wc  shall  not  undertake  to  reduce  the  remaining  portion  of 
these  desidtory  and  exceedingly  miscellaneous  *  Reminiscences* 
to  systematic  order;  nor  should  we  find  it  convenient  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  article  by  multiplying  extracts.  We  have,  as 
already  intimated,  given  the  substance  of  the  more  important  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  w'e  shall  conclude  our  comment  on  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  by  recommending  their  perusal  as  filling  up 
not  a  few’  chasms  in  the  minor  departments  of  Indian  history, 
and  communicating  much  interesting  and  instructive  detail  con¬ 
nected  with  the  state  of  society,  morals,  manners,  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

\N’  e  are  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  some  are  very  good,  others  exceedingly  bad :  the  good, 
however,  predominate,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  form  an  interesting 
scries.  The  view  of  the  Pagoila  of  Papanassum  is  a  clever  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  lovely  scene;  and  the  bird’s  eye  view’  of  part  of  the  Ilill- 
fort  of  Punalla,  gives  a  good  popular  exhibition  of  the  interior  of 
such  muniments.  A  number  ol  military  plans  elucidate  the  nar¬ 
rative.  Altogether,  w  e  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  book. 
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intendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
N(kh.  1.  to  VIII.  Price  1^.  each.  London.  1830. 

2.  A  Comparative  Allas  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  from 
originiil  Authorities,  and  upon  a  new  Plan,  for  the  Use  of  Eton 
School,  !)y  A.  Arrow’smith.  Fifty-tw’o  Plates.  Imperial  4to.  Full 
coloured  and  half-bound,  21,  15#.  Ijondon.  1828. 

3.  Skeleton  Outlines  to  the  Eton  Comparative  Atlas,  Imperial  4to. 
Price  5#. 

4.  Index  to  the  Eton  Comparative  Atlas  if  Ancient  and  Modem  Geo¬ 
graphy,  By  A.  Arrowsmith.  Hoyiu  8vo.  Price  7s,  London. 

um. 

IT  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  attention  of  aH  who 
may  be  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  that  there  can 
be  no  sound  historical  grofsndingf  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  a 
fair  foundation  for  useud  general  reading,  without  an  habitual 
manipulation  of  geographical  maps  and  chronological  tables.  A 
prompt  and  ready  reference  to  tnese  indispensable  ooinpanions, 
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or  rallicr  tlicir  deep  impression  upon  what  we  may  he  permitted 
to  call  llie  eye-memory^  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  the  con¬ 
tinually  intersecting  lines  of  history  clear  and  distinct ;  enabling 
us  alw  ays  to  collateralize  the  great  streams  of  events,  and  to  solve 
the  various  and  important  (piestions  arising  out  of  their  relative 
or  contrasted  synchronisms. 

Although  Chronology  is  not  specifically  connected  with  tlic 
subject  before  us,  it  is  so  inseparably  interlinked  w  ith  it,  that  w  e 
shall  take  this  occasion  to  say  a  few'  words  in  enforcement  of  it 
as  a  necessary  element,  a  sine  yua  non,  of  all  legitimate  instruc¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  it  sullicient  to  make  use  of  tliosc  convenient 
manuals  which  are  commonly  used  in  schools.  All  of  these 
publications  that  w  e  remember  to  have  seen,  were  nothing  better 
than  chronological  ahridgements  of  general  history,  mere  series 
of  events,  dry  and  sterile ;  and  of  such  compendiums,  w  e  arc 
much  inclined  to  (piestion  the  eflieiency  in  educational  training. 
We  are  urging  the  princijdc  oi'  coilidera/lty ;  and  we  regret  that 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  existence,  such  a  cheap 
and  managcahle  system  of  Fahles  as  may  be  fairly  exposed  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  school-room.  1  )r.  Play  fair's  collection  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable.  The  Introduction  gives  a  full  and  clear  account 
of  the  mechanism  of  C  hronology,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
various  epochs  and  eras  w  hich  have  prevailed  at  difl'erent  times 
and  among  diil'erent  nations.  Then  follows  an  historical  section, 
containing  succinct  annals  of  the  great  kingdoms  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  w  itli  special  reference  to  the  dates  of  leading 
events.  'I  he  calculation  of  eclipses  is  frequently  available  in  the 
examination  of  doubtful  points;  and  Dr.  i^layfair  has,  accord- 
ingly,  given  a  list  of  all  recorded  or  ascertained  eclipses  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  C'hristian  era:  while  those  of  modern  times  are  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  the  year  IIXH).  Next  comes  the  ‘  Chronology  of 
‘  Councils,*  with  a  specilication  of  the  purposes  for  which  each 
council  was  convened.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  extensive 
‘  Chronology  of  remarkable  Events  and  Occurrences,*  in  ancient 
ami  modern  history ;  and  to  this  is  appended  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  ‘  'Cables,*  twenty-seven  in  number,  on  matters  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  great  series.  The  Chronicle  of  Paros,  the  Chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Olympiads,  and  the  Hejira,  with  other  important 
details,  find  a  ]>lacc  in  these  tables.  A  copious  ‘  ibographical 
‘  Index,*  extending  through  nearly  a  hundred  folio  pages, 
stands  next ;  and  the  work  is  closed  by  seven  engraved  *  Chro- 
‘  nological  Charts,*  combining  the  advantages  of  Blair  and 
Priestley.  Such  is  the  volume  which  wc  arc  anxious  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  possessing, 
within  reasonable  limits,  a  comprehensive  work  on  this  most 
important  subject.  After  all,  Blair*s  will  remain  the  more  po¬ 
pular  book,  though  incomparably  inferior  in  scientific  character 
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ami  real  usefulness,  simply  because  it  is  more  convenient,  and, 
wiili  all  its  defects,  (piitc  sutlicient  for  general  use.  Exhibiting 
oil  the  same  surface,  somewhat  of  historical  detail,  with  the 
names  of  eminent  individuals,  it  will  always  command  the  pre¬ 
ference  w  ith  persons  who  may  be  indisposed  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion  and  ell’ort  which  Playfair  requires.  Still,  to  recur  to  our 
previous  intimation, — these  valuable  works  are  too  cumbrous 
and  too  expensive  for  general,  and  especially  for  iuvenile  use ; 
and  it  would  not  be  ditlicult,  though  it  might  be  laborious,  to 
conqiile  a  set  of  collateral  tables,  that  should  iinbody  quite 
enoiigli  of  information  in  a  form  that  should  place  it  within 
reach  of  all  classes.  Lesage’s  Atlas,  and  Major  Bell’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Bredow,  are  valuable  in  their  way;  and  in  our  last  Num¬ 
ber,  we  noticed  an  ingenious  publication  designed  to  illustrate 
the  political  geography  of  the  world  at  different  epochs.  But 
these  by  no  means  supersede  such  a  w'ork  as  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  ;  clear,  simple,  and  divested  of  all  extraneous  matter 
whatsoever.  We  now  turn  to  our  proper  subject. 

The  world  is  content  to  take  a  great  deal  for  granted,  in  most 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  maps,  has 
this  acquiescent  and  pococurante  temper  been  manifested, 
tliough  in  nothing  could  it  be  more  thoroughly  out  of  place. 
We  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the  paltry  per¬ 
formances  which  we  were  called  upon,  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  to  admire  and  implicitly  to  trust  to.  *  George  Kitchen, 

‘  (icographer ’,  was  the  Arrowsmith  of  his  day,  the  d’Anville  of 
schoolboys,  the  Rennel  of  upper  and  lower  forms.  Great  pro¬ 
gress  has  certainly  been  made  since  then  in  the  art  of  map- 
drawing;  and  in  this  country,  the  late  Mr.  Arrowsmith  may, 
we  suppose,  be  fairly  considered  as  the  individual  who  has  most 
contributed  to  make  its  improvements  popular.  We  no  longer 
see  chains  of  mountains,  like  a  succession  of  stunted  sugar- 
loaves  in  military  array.  Satisfactory  attempts  are  made  to 
represent  the  great  features  of  nature  in  a  form  as  picturesque, 
and  as  nearly  resembling  reality,  as  may  comport  with  circum¬ 
stances.  In  some  maps,  protracted  on  a  large  scale,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  correctness  is  nearly  complete ;  and  the  various  stages 
of  ascent,  with  the  different  plateaux^  are  laid  down  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  which  approaches  to  perfection.  Still,  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  atlases  for  common  use,  where  reduction  and  selec¬ 
tion  must  be  the  guiding  principles.  In  too  many  instances, 
the  constructor  of  maps  has  thought  his  task  sufficiently  well 
discharged,  if  he  has  worked  up  the  engraving  neatly,  indicated 
with  due  regard  to  general  effect  the  great  natural  features, 
and  given  such  a  selection  of  names  and  titles  as  he  may  have 
iound  in  accredited  charts,  aided,  perhaps,  by  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  gazetteer.  This  process  is  altogether  insufli- 
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dent  to  give  value  and  trustwortliiness  even  to  the  manual  of  a 
schoolboy.  Every  map  should  be  at  once,  a  delineation  of  sur¬ 
face,  a  travelling  guide,  and  an  historical  record.  It  is  not 
enough  that  mountains  and  rivers  are  laid  down ;  their  relative 
proportions  should  be  marked, — as,  in  the  astrarium,  the  differ¬ 
ent  magnitudes  of  the  stars  have  their  appropriate  signs.  That 
this  suggestion  is  not  fastidious,  and  that  its  realization  would 
occasion  no  great  difHculty,  may  be  shewn  by  a  cursory  ex¬ 
ample.  With  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose,  we 
may  lake  the,  surface  of  France  as  consisting  of  three  gradu¬ 
ations:  1.  The  mountainous  tracts  of  Auvergne  and  the  Viva- 
rais.  2,  The  elevated  platform,  or  rather  -inclined  plane,  of 
which  those  lofty  regions  form  the  highest  point,  hounded,  to 
the  north,  by  an  irregular  line  passing  from  Ifesan^on  to  Poi¬ 
tiers,  and  on  the  south,  by  a  similar  line  running  from  Niort  to 
Carcassone.  3.  The  low’  levels  ranging  to  the  north  and  south, 
respectively,  of  these  lines.  Now  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
w  hatever  in  expressing  this  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
in  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  subordinate  features.  Yet, 
in  none  of  the  maps  which  are,  at  the  present  moment,  within 
our  reach,  is  there  any  reference  to  these  peculiarities,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  charged  with  particulars  absolutely  at 
variance  with  them.  In  the  system  we  are  recommending,  there 
is  nothing  but  what  may  be  easily  effected  in  the  smallest  maps; 
but  it  demands  two  qualities  of  which  the  evidences  are  not 
always  apparent  in  such  publications ;  knowledge,  and  careful 
application  of  scientific  principle. 

In  addition  to  a  correct  and  expressive  exhibition  of  surface, 
it  is  indispensable  that  a  map  should  furnish  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  guide  to  the  explorer  of  the  country ;  not  merely 
aiming  at  popularity,  by  bestowing  exclusive  pains  on  the 
greatest  thoroughfares,  with  their  post-towns  and  halting-places 
for  ease  or  curiosity,  but  supplying  all  the  information  that 
names  and  routes  can  give  concerning  regions  and  localities  in 
any  way  remarkable  or  attractive.  In  this  particular,  nearly  all 
maps  that  we  have  seen,  excepting  local  draughts  or  authentic 
surveys  on  a  large  scale,  are  miserably  defective,  and  betray  the 
utter  ignorance  and  carelessness  which  have  dirceted  their  re¬ 
duction  and  the  selection  of  their  materials.  It  is,  however,  of 
still  greater  importance,  that  the  principle  of  historical  refer¬ 
ence  should,  in  the  construction  of  all  maps  for  general  or  ju¬ 
venile  use,  l)C  invariably  kept  in  view;  and  yet,  of  all  the  pur- 

I roses  w  hich  they  are  intendetl  to  serve,  this  is  the  most  neg- 
ected.  Times  without  number,  have  we  been  annoyed  by  this 
remissness,  in  our  attempts  to  trace  out  for  the  benefit  of  an 
attentive  youth,  the  great  lines  of  military  movement,  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  civilization,  the  changes  of  frontier,  or  the  modifica- 
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tion  of  possessions  and  dependencies:  in  fhort,  we  have»  in^ 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  wlien  extensive  or  important  territorial 
alterations  were  in  question,  been  obliged  take  our  pencUa, 
and  insert  the  information  that  we  wished  to  convey.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that,  having  to  point  out  the  place  where 
(fustavus  Adolphus  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  we  looked  in 
vain  for  Lutzen,  both  in  the  maps  to  Pinkerton's  Geography, 
first  edition,  and  in  Arrowsmith’s  *  Outlines  of  the  World’, 
18^5.  In  both  maps,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  insertion; 
and  in  both,  even  were  the  space  filled  up,  a  large  vacancy 
might  be  secured  by  the  erasure  of  a  whole  host  of  unimport¬ 
ant  names.  Just  in  the  same  way,  being  called  on  to  shew  the 
geographical  position  of  Aczakow,  we  searclied  for  it  in  the 
latter  atlas  witnout  success. 

We  come,  at  length,  to  the  works  which  have  served  us  as  a 
text  for  this  desultory,  but,  we  hope,  neither  unprofitable  nor 
inexpedient  criticism.  The  Maps  published  by  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  are  by  far  the  best  publication  that  they 
have  sent  forth,  and  promise  to*  supply  a  want  which  has  been 
long  inconveniently  felt.  Although  they  do  not  justify  the 
intrepid  puffing  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  nor  merit  the  un- 
(jualiiicd  compliment  of  *  perfect  execution  ’,  they  are,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  them,  evidently  under  very  effective  super¬ 
intendence  ;  and  we  feel  assured,  from  testimony  both  internal 
and  external,  that  some  of  them  have  had  the  advantage  of  an 
immediate  collation  with  original  draughts.  By  the  illustrations 
of  ancient  geography,  the  work  has  all  the  accommodation  of  a 
comparative  atlas ;  and  we  hope  that  this  convenience  will  be 
still  further  extended,  by  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  maps 
adapted  to  intermediate  history.  The  political  geography  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  sometimes  very  puzzling  to  general  readers. 
Since  writing  the  heading  of  this  article,  we  have  seen  the  9tli 
Number,  containing  neat  plans  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome; 
and  a  kind  of  supernumerary  livraison,  containing  six  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  well  engraved  charts  of  the  starry  heavens.  The 
cheapness  of  these  publications  is  without  a  parallel ;  but  we 
really  think  that  a  little  more  pains  with  the  coloured  copies, 
might  be  afforded  :  the  harshness  of  the  tint  obliterates  the 
outline  which  it  is  meant  to  define  ;  yet,  an  extra  sixpence,  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  original  price,  is  charged  for  this  coarse  work¬ 
manship. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  Eton  Comparative  Atlas  is  not,  in  point  of 
graphic  execution,  equal  to  the  same  Publisher’s  ‘  Outlines  of 
‘  the  World  ’,  but  it  is  a  valuable  work; — just  one  of  those  sub¬ 
stantial  aids  to  education,  of  which  it  is  our  vexation  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  were  not  attainable  in  the  time  of  our  own  pupil-. 
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Hgc*.  It  has  every  mark  of  careful  eilitinpr,  anil  the  name  of  the 
Ucv.  Mr.  llawtrey  is  given  as  a  security  for  learned  direction 
and  revision.  The  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  the  respective 
countries,  arc  presented  on  opposite  pages,  and  consequently 
in  the  most  convenient  juxtaposition. 

The  ‘  Index  *  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  companion 
to  the  Atlas.  It  contains  a  catalogue  of  ii0,0(X)  n<imes,  with  re¬ 
ferences  both  to  the  numbers  of  tlie  maps  and  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude.  A  second  Index  refers  to  the  map  of  England 
during  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  period;  and,  in  both  indices,  transla¬ 
tion,  where  practicable  or  necessary,  is  carefully  inserted.  The 
‘  Skeleton  outlines  *  are  excellent :  enough  is  marked  to  save 
irksome  trouble,  and  enough  left  out  to  task  the  memory  and 
attention  fairly.  We  recommend  them  as  supplying,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Atlas  and  the  Index,  the  best  and  easiest 
means  of  obtaining  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy. 


Art.  \'^I.  The  Iloiy  Bihh\  according  to  the  established  Version:  with 
the  exception  of  the  Substitution  of  the  original  Hebrew  Names,  in 
place  of  the  English  Words,  Loud  and  (Jod  :  and  of  a  few  Correc¬ 
tions  thereby  rendered  necessary.  With  Notes.  8vo.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  'London,  1830. 

*YY7^IIATbA"ER  may  be  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  names 
which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  addition  to  all  other  reasons  that 
may  be  adduced  in  its  defence,  justified  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  introduced  the  terms 
they  employ  to  denote  the  true  God.  Whatever  of  piety, 
therefore,  there  may  seem  to  be  in  the  language  of  such  writers 
as  the  Editor  of  the  work  before  us,  there  is  but  little  of  true 
wisdom  in  their  proceedings,  in  revising  and  publishing  the 
Bible  with  such  a  text  as  is  here  exhibited ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  void  of  propriety,  or  savour  more  of  unintelligible,  su¬ 
perstitious  usage,  than  many  of  the  verbal  comments  which  ac¬ 
company  it.  Largely  to  criticise  a  work  of  this  description, 
could  not  commend  us  to  the  favour  of  our  readers ;  and  we 
have  no  inclination  to  charge  ourselves  w’ith  so  irksome  and  un¬ 
profitable  a  task.  It  may,  however,  be  of  some  use  to  them,  if 
we  bestow  a  little  of  our  labour  upon  the  very  singular  produc¬ 
tion  in  opr  hands.  The  Editor,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  much  too 
learned  Snd  much  too  strongly  attached  to  his  system,  to  be  be- 
nefitted  by  any  remarks  from  a  Ilcviewer;  but  we  may  other- 
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wise  be  sen  iceable,  by  furnisliing  some  proofs  of  the  strange 
ci>nceits  and  errors  wdiich  he  has  adduced  as  very  serious  veri¬ 
ties.  Let  us  look  into  his  ‘  Preface 

«  In  the  4th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  the  8th,  9th,  and  17th  verses, 
the  Holy  Ones  are  expressly  called  the  Holy  Aleuim  :  now  Holy 
ur  Holiness,  in  Scripture  language,  is,  projwrly  speaking,  only  appli¬ 
cable  to  Jehoveii.* 

Tlie  expression,  ‘  the  holy  Gods  *,  occurs  in  the  first  two  of 
the  above  cited  texts,  but  not  in  the  last  of  them ;  and  it  is  used, 
not  by  Daniel,  or  any  true  worshipper  of  Israels  God,  but  by 
the  idolatrous  monarch  of  Babylon,  plainly  in  reference  to  hts 
country’s  Gods,  as  the  Chaldeans  speak  of  the  *  Gods,*  Chap, 
ii.  11.  Bishop  Horsley,  who  was  but  little  guided  in  his  criti¬ 
cisms  by  sobriety  of  judgement,  and  who  delighted  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  bold  originality  and  paradox,  has  furnished  the  Editor 
with  a  precedent  for  considering  the  language  in  these  examples 
as  indicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  ‘  the  holy  Gods’, 
in  the  dialect  and  theology  of  Chaldea,  had,  we  arc  persuaded, 
no  such  meaning ;  and  it  is  language  which,  in  no  one  instance 
throughout  the  Bible,  is  used  in  reference  to  Jehovah.  Are 
we  to  believe  that,  to  the  true  worshippers  of  Him  who  made 
tlie  heavens  and  the  eartli,  such  a  form  of  speech  was  utterly 
unknown,  and  that  idolaters  alone  were  familiar  with  the  terms 
which  correctly  designated  the  Divine  nature?  Again,  says 
tlie  Editor,  in  this  Preface: 

‘  Ish  denotes  a  man  in  authority,  and  is  generally  applied  to  men 
who  have  been  circumcised :  it  probably  distinguishes  a  regenerated  or 
circumcised  man,  from  an  uncircumcised  or  natural  man.* 

A  writer  who  can  indulge  his  fancy  in  this  absurd  manner,  is 
very  ill  qualified  to  comment  on  so  important  a  book  as  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume.  /a7<,  ct’k,  is  used  througliout  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  to  denote  man,  simply  as  a  human  being:  it  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  circumcision,  or  uncircumcision,  to  tlie  regenerate,  or 
unregenerate.  Would  the  Editor  read  Exodus  xxi.  1^.,  ‘  He 
tliat  smiteth  a  regenerate  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death  ’?  Or  Psalm  cxlvii.  10.,  ‘  He  taketh  no  pleasure 
in  the  legs  of  a  circumcised  man  ’?  Ish  is  applied  to  Cain,  the 
first  born  of  the  human  race ;  it  is  used  of  a  criminal  doomed 
to  die  for  flagrant  transgression,  Deut.  xxii.  25.;  it  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  Psalm  v.  6.,  ‘  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man  *.  In 
the  plural,  we  find  it  used  of  ‘  the  men  who  work  iniquity.’  P*. 
cxli.  4.;  and  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  4^k,  it  occurs  in  the  feminine, 

‘  the  lewd  w'omen.’  The  Editor,  however,  it  appears,  from  his 
‘  Scriptural  Defence  of  the  Holy  Bible*  affixed  to  Part  II.,  is 
determined  that,  whatever  application  hh  may  have,  the  notion' 
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of  clrcumciMon  shall  be  Inseparable  from  it.  *  The  Scheebenv*  H 

*  ites  after  they  were  circumcised,  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gi-*  H 

*  lead  in  covenant  with  Ishral,  are  called  Ish  ;* — and  ‘  was  not*,  S 

be  asks,  *  Mannaseh  king  of  Isral  circumcised?*  Was,  then,  B 
the  Cananiie  whom  the  spies  saw  coming  out  of  Imz,  Judges  i.  H 
24.,  a  circumcised  man  ? — And  what  would  the  Editor  say  to  I 
the  use  of  the  word  in  I  Sam.  xvii.  4.  24.,  where  it  is  applied  to  9 
Goliath  of  Gath,  an  *  uncircumcised  Philistine^?  So  much  9 
for  the  Hebrew  word  /^/i,  and  the  erudite  philology  of  the  9 
Editor.  9 

In  the  preceding  quotation  from  the  ‘  Defence  *,  our  readers  9 
will  have  noticed  the  Editor's  orthography,  Ishral,  In  his  9 
Preface,  he  assigns  reasons  for  printing  the  name  in  this  form,  S 
and  for  deserting  the  usual  manner  of  w’riting  it.  ‘  Ishral  /I 
‘  means  an  Ish  in  al,  or,  in  the  New  Testament  language,  a  man 
‘  in  Christ,  Cor.  xii.  2.’  Hut  Ish  and  Al,  do  not  make  up 
the  name  Ishral,  taking  it  according  to  this  new  mode  of  print- 
ing  it.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Israel,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
tory  of  the  patriarcli  to  whom  it  was  given,  Gen.  xxxii.  28,; 
and  satisfying  ourselves  with  this  account,  we  must  be  excused  ^  f 
from  troubling  ourselves  with  the  caballistic  extravagances  of  O 
the  \\  riter  before  us.  1 1 


To  examine  the  use  which  the  Editor  has  made  of  the  ori-  f 
ginal  text,  in  those  instances  in  which  he  undertakes  the  new 
modelling  of  its  terms,  would  be  a  very  tedious  labour.  He  :  # 
does  not  hesitate  to  state,  that,  A  leu  the  Father,  Al  the  Son,  i.  J 
and  IluAC'ii  the  Holy  (iiiosT,  arc,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  ;  ' 
Testament,  distinct  names,  which  define  what  we  call  the  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  Ciodhead;  and  proceeding  upon  this  assumption,  he  j 
has  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  some  strange  notions,  of  f  : 
w  Inch  we  shall  furnish  a  specimen.  ‘  The  relative  name  Father 
‘  is  never  joined  with  any  of  the  sacred  names  but  Aleh.’  j 
Let  us  look  into  the  Ixviiith  Psalm,  v.  G.,  “  A  Father  of  the  fa¬ 
therless  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation.'* — Or  into  Psalm 

Ixxxix.  27.,  “  He  shall  cry  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  ' 
Goix('Sr  nr^R  'ztt),  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation." 

Hut  our  readers  will  better  i>erceivc  the  mode  of  proceeding  m 
by  which  the  Editor  extracts  from  the  Hible  whatever  dogmas 
he  would  have  us  receive  on  his  authority  as  an  expositor  of  its 
language,  if  we  quote  a  |)assage  from  these  luminous  pages.  ‘"M 
In  the  Common  \  ersion,  Gen.  xlvi.  2.  is  very  intelligible,  and  ^ 
is,  we  believe,  a  very  correct  representation  of  the  sense  of  the  M 
Hebrew  text.  “  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  visions  of 
the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  9 
And  he  said,  1  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  fathet :  fear  not  to  go  9 
down  into  Egypt.’*  Till  the  year  18G0,  the  |)assage,  we  be-  9 
lievc,  (for  we  have  not  c.\amined  every  Hible  in  existence,)  was 
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thus  read  in  every  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  Jewish  and  Chriiu 
tian,  manuscript  and  printed.  But  the  true  sense,  it  seems,  has 
been  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  all  preceding  translators,  and  the 

S (roper  reading  is,  by  the  happy  discernment  of  the  present 
editor,  at  last  discovered  and  published  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world. 

*  And  Alroim  spake  nnto  Ishrol  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and 
said  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  I  am  the  Al,  my  Alrii  is  thy  fa¬ 
ther  :  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt.' 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  after  such  a  specimen  as  tliis,  to  find 
the  Editor  seriously  remarking,  that  the  passage  Gen.  iii.  8. 
would  be  better  understood,  if  rendered  literally,  *  And  after- 
‘  wards  they  heard  the  Voice,  Jchoveh  Albiiim  communing  in 
*  the  garden  to  Kuach  that  day.’ 

From  the  Preface,  wx  pass  on  to  the  Notes,  and  find  in  the 
very  first  page  the  following  one,  which,  for  the  proof  that  it 
supplies  of  the  accomplished  learning  of  its  Author  in  Hebrew 
philology,  is,  we  believe,  as  choice  a  specimen  as  could  bo  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  so  ample  are  the  testimonies  of  this  kind  which'  we 
find  in  these  pages,  that  we  can  assure  the  reader,  the  motto, 
ex  uno  disce  omnes,  never  had  a  more  pertinent  application. 

‘  Our  after  likeness.  These  words  arc  expressed  by  one  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text.  The  pronoun  our  is  affixed,  and  should  not  have  divided 
after  from  likeness:  moreover  Adam  was  created  in  the  figfttt  of  him 
that  w'as  to  come.  Rom.  v.  14.* 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  employing 
Hebrew  particles  and  pronominal  affixes.  Are  we,  then,  to 
read,  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.,  *  Jehovah  hath  sought  him  a  man 
(oaSa)  /ds  after  hearty  instead  of  ‘  after  (according  to)  his  own 
heart  *? — or,  in  Prov.  xxiv.  12.,  ‘  render  to  every  man 
his  after  work^'  insUad  of,  ‘  according  to  his  work  *?  We 
have,  however,  very  sufficiently,  both  for  our  readers  and  our¬ 
selves,  noticed  the  extravagances  of  this  very  extraordinary 
work.  After  all,  this  reformed  Bible  but  very  imperfectly  an¬ 
swers  the  avowed  design  of  the  bMitor,  that  of  preserving  un¬ 
translated  the  Hebrew  names  which  are  applied  to  the  Divine 
Being,  on  account  of  their  very  great  importance,  and  the 
transcendental  theology  which  such  an  adept  in  Hebrew  learn¬ 
ing  can  extract  from  them.  Why  has  he  not  enabled  us  to 
read  in  Gen.  xv.  1.,  Devar  Jehovkh,  since  he  affirms,  that 
*  the  word  coming  in  a  vision  *  to  Abram,  *  evidently  means  that 
‘  Word  who  is  Jehoveh  ’? 
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T>AMPHLETS  from  all  quarters  are  pouring  in  upon  us, 
having  for  their  common  subject,  the  critical  and  alarming 
state  of  the  Country.  We  should  be  inexcusable  if  we  suffered 
our  present  Number  to  leave  the  press,  without  adverting  to 
this  all-absorbing  topic,  although  we  feel  that  it  is  one  which 
demands  a  much  more  profound  and  comprehensive  discussion 
than  cither  ephemeral  pamphlets  or  periodical  journals  can  be¬ 
stow  upon  it. 

We  are  not  alarmed ;  we  see  no  rational  cause  for  alarm,  but 
abundant  reason  for  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  most  watchful  attention  to  those  public 
duties  which,  at  such  a  crisis  more  especially,  devolve  upon 
every  member  of  tlie  community,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant. 
The  feeling  of  alarm  is  a  cowardly,  selfish,  and  short-sighted 
feeling,  and  generally  prompts  to  the  adoption  of  rash  or  tem¬ 
porizing  expedients.  The  state  of  the  country  requires  to  be 
viewed  in  another  temper, — with  that  moral  courage  which  re¬ 
duces  danger  to  a  simple  contest  with  difficulties,  and  that  cheer¬ 
ful  confidence  in  Divine  Providence  which  the  Christian  is 
called  upon  to  exemplify.  “He  shall  not  be  >  afraid  of  evil 
tidings:  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord”. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  however,  that  we  should  not  un¬ 
der-rate  the  evils  and  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
Never,  since  Chatham  was  called  by  a  reluctant  monarch  to  the 
helm  of  the  sinking  state,  has  an  Administration  acceded  to 
power  under  circumstances  so  critical.  We  put  not  our  trust 
in  men,  and  would  not  too  sanguinely  calculate  upon  the  happy 
results  of  the  change  which  has  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs 
those  whom  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  country  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  royal  appointment  as  not  merely  the  fittest,  but 
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the  only  competent  persons  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  untainted  public  charac¬ 
ter  of  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  and  consider  not  simply 
the  pledges  they  have  tendered  to  Parliament,  but  those  whicn 
are  supplied  by  their  conduct  in  the  memorable  struggle  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  by  their  uniform  advocacy  of  a  pacific 
foreign  policy,  we  cannot  help  indulging  the  hope,  that  the  lines 
of  Cowper,  referring  to  Chatnam,  may  prove  not  inapplicable  to 
them. 

*  Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command, 

When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 

He  speaks,  and  thev  appear ;  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  ana  strength  to  strike  the  blow. 

To  manfige  with  address,  to  seize  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark,  decisive  hour. 

So  Gideon  earned  a  victory  not  his  own.* 

The  late  change  is  not  a  mere  change  of  ministers,  but,  as  re¬ 
marked  by  the  intelligent  Author  of  the  “  Observations,"  8ic. 

*  a  change  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Government  of  the 

*  country  has  been  conducted  * ; — and,  we  may  add,  a  change  of 
the  relations  in  which  this  country  will  stand  to  other  countries. 
Notwithstanding  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  new  French 
monarch,  the  pacific  professions  of  the  Premier,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  non-interference  which  has  ostensibly  been  adhered  to, 
the  late  Administration  were,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the 
secret  allies  or  well-wishers  to  Despotism  all  over  the  world.  The 
concessions  they  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  were  believed  to 
be  reluctant  and  at  variance  with  their  principles.  It  could  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  partition  of  Europe  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  which  tne  pre¬ 
sent  disorders  on  the  Continent  are  the  natural  result,  had,  in 
the  late  Premier,  an  approver  and  abettor.  The  friend  of  Met- 
ternich  and  of  Polignac,  and  the  diplomatic  agent  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  must  have  been  regarded  by  foreign  despots  as  no 
enemy  to  their  arbitrary  measures ;  and  the  very  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  with  such  a  Cabinet,  was  a  tacit  encouragement 
to  their  most  nefarious  schemes  for  extinguishing  popular  liberty. 
That  they  might  be  under  no  mistake  on  this  head,  the  foreign 
affairs  were,  moreover,  committed  to  a  nobleman  of  the  Austrian 
school,  whom  no  one  could  suspect  of  any  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  or  the  interests  of  the  people.  And  if  any 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  bias  and  predilections  of  the  ministerial 
party  who  have  been  displaced  by  the  recent  changes,  the  frank 
declarations  of  their  semi-official  organ,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
would  make  known  to  all  Europe,  how  completely  their  real 
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sentiments  were  opposed  to  the  language  of  their  recent  piihlic 
measures.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  a  few  sentences  from  an  article  inserted  in  the  No. 
published  in  lost  October.  ; 

‘  We  certainly  wished,*  say  the  Reviewers,  ‘  that  in  the  strug- 

•  gle  which  w  e  had  long  foreseen,  the  immediate  result  might  be, 

•  the  re-establishment  of  something  like  despotic  potoer  in  the 

•  throne  of  France;  and  we  did  so,  because  we  considered  u 

•  despotism  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  as  likely  to 
‘  turn  out  a  lesser  evil  in  that  mighty  country,  than  the  other 

•  alternative.  The  past  had  satistied  us,  that  if  Charles  X.  de- 
‘  sired  the  influence  of  a  dictator,  he  was  incapable  of  using 
‘  that  influence  for  any  unpatriotic  pur|>ose  ;  that  no  fretfulness 
‘  of  idle  vanity,  no  fervour  of  selfish  ambition,  had  tormented 
‘  his  “  chair-days**; — and  that  whatever  extraordinary  power  he 
‘  might  obtain,  would  be  held  conscientiously  as  his  only  for  an 
‘  extraordinary  and  temjiorary  purpose — that  of  endeavouring 
‘  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  national  aristocracy.  As  to  the 
‘  other  great  absent  element  of  national  strength  and  security, — 

‘  a  church  establishment^  we  must  confess  we  never  indulged  in 

•  the  anticipation  of  w  itnessing  any  thing  worthy  of  such  a  name 

•  in  France.  Cliarles  X.,  unlike  Louis  XVlIl  .,  was  a  sincere  I 

•  Catholic;  but  the  popish  system  had  obviously  ceased  to  have 
‘  any  substantial  hold  on  the  nation,  and  his  rery  rirtacs  forbade 
‘  any  expectation  of  his  taking  a  part  in  re-placing  it  with  a 

‘better! .  (*harles  X.,  haring  been  wholly  in  the  rights 

‘  managed  so  as  to  put  himself  in  the  w  rong :  he  saw  his  danger, 

‘  but  miscalculated  his  strength ;  and  struck,  instead  of  waiting 
‘  for  the  blow.  It  is  the  part  of  Europe,  and  above  all,  of 
‘  h'ngland,  honouring  his  intentions,  and  pitying  his  fate,  to 
‘  avoid  his  tactics, — to  keep  undeniably,  as  well  as  virtually  in 
‘  the  right,  'i’lie  elements  of  disorder  arc  rife  in  many  (jnarters; 

‘  but  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  know’  their  strength 
‘  lietter  than  they  did  on  a  former  occasion;  and  England,  as 
‘  respects  the  condition  of  her  armies,  was  never  so  well  pre- 
‘  pared  as  now  .** 

We  deem  it  (piitc  superfluous  to  offer  any  comment  upon 
this  romantic  misrepresentation.  The  character  of  that  pious, 
patriotic,  right-minded,  and  sagacious  monarch,  Charles  X.,  is 
liy  this  time  pretty  well  understood;  and  the  Reviewer  might  just 
as  well  have  employed  his  pen  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  his 
worthy  peer,  Don  Miguel.  We  have  cited  this  manifesto  of  ultra- 
isfUt  simply  to  illustrate  the  relation  in  which  the  Wellington  Cabi¬ 
net  stooil  to  the  Polignac  Administration.  Supposing  (and  it  is  no 
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>ii)lcnt  supposition)  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  to  be  in 
harmony  >uth  the  sentiments  of  the  late  British  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Baris,  it  is  easily  explained,  how  the  French  people 
should  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  Charles  X.  and  his  mi. 
iiisters  had  their  friends  and  well-wishers  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  would 
pecurely  calculate  upon  the  friendly  permission  and  acquiescence 
of  England  in  their  plans  of  aggression.  But  the  accession  of 
h'arl  (irey  will  have  undeceived  them;  and  the  change  in  the 
Ihitish  councils  which  it  announces,  will,  it  may  be  hopcd> 
socure  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
being  again  deluged  with  a  Slavonic  irruption.  It  is  not  less 
the  interest  than  it  is  the  duty  of  England,  to  separate  herself 
in  feeling  and  in  fact,  ostensibly  and  actually,  from  those  de** 
crepid  and  barbarous  despotisms  upon  which,  most  assuredly, 
hentence  is  passed,  and  the  hour  of  whose  overthrow’  cannot  be 
far  distant.  Our  escaping,  as  a  nation,  the  participation  of  their 
plagues,  will  depend,  under  Divine  Providence,  upon  our 
stajiding  clear  of  all  alliance  w  ith  the  Pow'crs  that  are  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  freedom,  truth,  and  genuine  Christianity. 

‘  'I'he  present  condition  of  society  in  Europe,*  it  is  justly  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  and  particularly  in  England,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
*  history  of  the  world.* 

‘  It  is  pregnant  with  problems,  in  the  resolution  of  w’hicli  little  aid, 
unfortunately,  can  be  derived  from  experience.  Wc  are,  in  fact,  en- 
teriiig,  as  it  weje,  upon  a  new  and  untrodden  path.  In  antiquity,  a 
class  of  free  labourers  could  not  be  said  to  exist.  All  menial,  and  most 
luochanical  employments  w’erc  then  carried  on  by  slaves,  who,  of 
course  had  no  voice  in,  nor  intluence  over  the  public  councils.  During 
the  middle  ages,  and  down  almost  to  our  ow’ii  times,  the  labouring 
class  was  but  nominally  emancipated.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
things  that  grew^  out  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was  every  where  held  iu 
a  state  of  sul)stantial  and  confined  dependence  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.  But,  since  commerce  and  manufactures  began  to  be 
prosecuted  upon  a  large  scale,  (which,  in  England  is  confined  to  a 
|>cri(Ki  of  little  more  than  ffly  years,)  a  new  and  powerful  order  has 
arisen  in  the  state,  that  of  a  vast  b<Kly  of  manufacturing  labourers,  de- 
'  ]H‘U(bng  only  on  the  demand  for  their  services,  and  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  their  employment,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting 
th  eiufeelves,  by  every  change  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  or  fashions. 
And  besides  this  new  and  most  formidable  power,  the  agricultural 
hibourers  have  been  in  a  great  measure  throwm  loose  u|>on  society,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  they  have  been  emancipated  from  their 
former  dependence  upon  their  masters.  They  no  longer  live  in  the 
houses  of  their  emjdoyers,  nor  form,  as  of  old,  a  part  of  the  farmer's 
family.  The  latter  have  been  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society :  their 
advance  has  not  however,  as  is  falsely  stated,  been  the  occasion  of  a  de- 
cradation  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers.  With  the  exception  of 
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wnie  districts  in  the  south,  the  latter  are  in  a  better  condition  at  thU 
moment,  than  they  have  ever  previously  been.  But  that  sympathy 
and  affection  which  formerly  subsisted  betwetm  farmers  and  their 
servants,  has  for  ever  disappeared.  A  broad  and  distinct  line  of  demar- 
aition  has  been  drawn  lK‘tween  them.  A  modern  farm  is  merely  a 
spi'cies  of  manufactory  for  the  pnaluction  of  corn.  In  many  parts,  a 
great  deal  of  farm-labour  is  perfurmed  by  what  is  called  piece-work  ; 
so  that  the  workmen  are  not  even  bound  to  the  farmer  by  the  tie, 
slight  as  it  is,  of  hired  service  for  a  definite  periwl. 

*  So  jyecutiar  a  state  of'  things  does  not  exist  any  tvhere  else*  In 
France  and  other  continental  states,  the  manufacturing  system  has 
made  comparatively  little  progress ;  agriculture  is  not  carried  on  in  the 
imnle  in  which  it  is  carried  on  here ;  and  al)ove  all,  the  bulk  of  the  la^ 
Umrers  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  soil,  holding  a  ])ortion  of  it  either 
as  owners  (which  is  most  frequently  the  case)  or  as  lessees,  or  in  return 
for  services  |H*ri\>rmed  on  the  grounds  of  others  ;  so  that,  though  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  advance  themselves  to  a  higher  station,  they  do  not  run 
the  risk  of  falling  int(»  a  state  of  abs4>lute  destitution.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  situation  of  the  lalamrer  is  most  j)recarioiis. 
\Vc  declaim  loudly,  and  with  justice,  agiiinst  the  existence  of  slavery. 
But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that,  iu  respect  to  severity,  the  la¬ 
bourers  of  England  may  envy  tlie  slaves  of  .lainaica.  No  workman 
engngtHl  in  agricult\ire  or  manufactures,  can  predict  with  any  thing  like 
certainty,  what  will  l»e  his  situation,  though  in  ])erfect  health,  a 
twelvemonth  hence,  lie  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  if 
sis  he  has  only  the  workhouse  to  fall  back  ujH)n.  Were  the  poor  laws 
alsdished,  what  would  remain  to  form  a  link  between  the  labourers 
and  the  other  classes  ? 

‘  We  hear  every  day  of  aristocrats,  middle  classes,  lalKUirers,  and  so 
forth.  In  reality,  however,  there  are  in  this  country  two,  and  only 
two  classes, — those  nho  have  something  and  those  fv)io  have  nothing. 
The  former  class  may  1h'  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  classes; 
but  they  are  knit  together  by  a  powerful  ImmuI  of  union, — the  desire 
ti»  protiH't  the  pro]>erty  they  are  |M>ssessi'd  of.  We  agree,  substantiiilly 
at  u'ast,  in  a  remark  we  have  sometimes  heard  made,  that  every  man 
who  has  is,  at  Inittom,  an  aristocrat.  To  declaim  against  the 

aristocracy  is,  in  etfect,  to  declaim  against  all  people  of  property,  and, 
by  cimsiMpience,  to  represent  the  |XH)r  as  the  only  deserving  part  of  the 
community.’  Observations,  &c.  pp.  7 — !!• 

It  might,  however,  be  sliewn,  that  the  class  composed  of 
‘  those  who  have  nothing  \  has  its  subdivisions  also,  and  tliat 
these  are  of  some  importance.  It  comprises  those  who  once 
had  somctliinir,  those  who  may  reasonably  expect  to  haye 
something,  and  those  who  never  had  and  never  expect  to 
have  any  thing.  The  fust  and  third  of  these  sub-classes  have, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  been  frightfully  increased,  while  the  second 
has  undergone  diminution.  That  the  depressed  condition  of 
o!ir  agricultural  population  is  not  exaggerated  in  these  para¬ 
graphs,  may  be  shewn  by  citing  the  testimony  of  tliat  same  in- 
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♦^iicnlial  Journal  to  which  we  have  already  referred  for  a  dif- 
feirnt  purpose.  In  an  article  upon  the  Hunkin<x  System,  after 
riMuarkin^  tliat,  in  Scotland,  *  tiie  industrious  and  able-bodied 
‘  population,  however  poor,  ar€  not  placed  beyond  the  influence 
‘  of  hope  \  the  Keviewer  proceeds: — 

‘  In  Kiij^laiul,  on  the  contrary,  the  ‘^reat  mass  of  the  industrious 
clasM's,  of  tlie  agricultural  jK^asantry  more  especially,  have  lH*eii 
plun‘;ed  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair :  they  are  auiscious  that 
no  degree  of  industry  and  economy  cun  put  it  in  their  power  to  emerge 
from  their  original  condition.* 

'fhe  *  hecause*  assigned  by  the  Reviewer,  will  appear  to  most 
persons  utterly  inade([uate  to  explain  the  dillcrence  ; — ‘  because 

*  there  are  no  institutions  like  the  Scotch  banks,  ready  to  ns- 

*  sist  them  in  the  commencement  of  their  struggles  for  com|K.‘- 

*  tt  nee  and  iiulependence.*  Waiving,  how'cver,  for  the  present, 
the  examination  of  the  Reviewer’s  theory,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
his  admission,  that,  owing  to  whatever  cause  or  causes, — 

‘  the  working  classes  in  the  Soutli  have  In'en  converted  into  a  caste, 
like  tin*  jiuriahs  of  llindoostan :  In'tweeii  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
eomiminity,  there  is  a  wide  gulf,  which  they  despair  of  lading  ever  able 
to  pass.  Hence,  they  are  callous  to  those  considerations  which  prac¬ 
tically  ])rove  the  powerful  means  of  instigating  to  gimd  conduct  and 
industry.  They  become  necessarily  careless  of  all  consi>quences,  and, 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  discmitented  pauperism,  consume  in  unpru* 
iliiclive  idleness  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  funds  which,  under  a 
hitter  arrangement,  would  make  an  incalculable  addition  to  their  omi 
nnnforts,  as  well  as  to  the  st(»ck  (»f  national  wealth.’  ilmirt,  lirv. 
No.  Ixxxvi.  p.  lUil . 

Such  then  being  the  real  predicament  in  which,  apart  from 
all  temporary  distress  or  excitement,  the  country  is  placed,-»a 
predicament,  it  must  he  allowed,  deeply  to  be  deplored  by  the 
pa;  I  lot  and  the  philanthropist,  apart  from  the  political  danger 
insi*parahle  from  such  a  state  of  things, — the  iiKpiiry  cannot 
lail  to  intere.st  every  rational  person,  by  what  concurrent  causes 
have  we  heen  hroimht  into  this  condition,  and  what  are  the 
most  hopeful  remedies  ?  \N'e  agree  with  our  ‘  C’ountry  (ientle- 
tn.m,’  that,  ‘  in  these  times,  every  man’s  opinion  is  worth  some- 
‘  thing;*  and  it  is  worth  something,  therefore,  that  so  far  as 
possible,  the  opinion  of  every  one  should  be  set  right.  The 
(■au>es  to  which  the  present  posture  of  society  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed,  may  he  thus  enumerated. 

I.  The  state  of  the  Currency. 
il.  Free  T  rade, 
d.  Over-population. 

4.  T’axation  and  Tithes. 

5.  The  Poor  Laws, 
b.  Machinery  and  Over-production. 

VOL.  V. — N.s. 
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ICncli  of  these  is  put  forwaril  l)y  tlilKM  eiit  political  doctors,  as 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  complaint  under  which  the  nation  is 
lahourin;' ;  and  the  ])rescriplions  vary  accordingly,  each  having 
his  favourite  nostrum, — Ilij^h  prices — (.'ommercial  llestric- 
tions — KmiLjralion — lletrenchment  and  Reform — 'I'lie  Yeoman¬ 
ry — Manual  Lahour. 

Now  we  hanlly  know  which  ])retender  to  wisdom  discovers 
the  larj^cst  portion  of  wron‘.d»eadeiliK’ss  ;  he  who  would  hold 
up  any  one  of  the  causes  al)ove  cMinmcrateil  as  furnishing 
an  adc(piate  explanation  of  all  the  facts  connecteil  with  the 
case;  or  he  who  wouUl  refuse  to  admit  that  every  one  of  them 
has,  in  concurrence  with  other  circumstances  and  chan<;es  in 
society,  had  a  positive  intlnence  ;  and  that,  consecptently,  no 
ajjcr/ftc  remedies  can  meet  a  ca<e  which,  though  it  lias  assumed 
an  acute  form,  tinder  accidental  exasp(*ration,  is  a  chronic  ina- 
huly,  demanding  a  comhination  of  moral  and  piditical  treatment. 
Rrror,  which,  in  ordi*r  to  L;ain  rece]>tion,  must  incluile  a  con- 
siderahle  proportion  «d’  truth,  often  eonsists  merely  in  the  exag- 
gtMMtion  of  stnne  p.irtieular  truth.  'I'hus,  it  has  been  remarked 
hy  M.  (larnier,  in  his  revit*w  of  the  tloctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
as  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  that  ‘  all  philoso- 
‘  phical  sects  owe  their  first  origin  anil  loundatiou  to  the  dis- 
‘  covery  of  some  great  truth;  and  it  is  the  madness  insj)iring 
‘  their  memhers  to  deduce  every  thing  from  this  new  discovery, 

*  that  contri!)Utes  most  to  their  downiid.’ 

Among  the  numhers  who  lahour  under  this  species  of  niono^ 
tnuniti  in  the  present  day,  tliose  who  ring  changes  on  the  (Cur¬ 
rency, as  ilu*  sole  cause  of  the  existing  distress,  are,  if  not  the  most 
unreasonable,  the  most  insuircrahly  extravagant.  ( )f  tliis  class 
is  our  ‘  (’ountry  ( icntleman,’ — an  ominous  designation,  which 
is  supported  hy  the  Writer  to  the  fullest  extent  of  consistency 
'Idle  avowed  enemy  of  all  political  economists,  he  pleads  for 
the  ‘  old-fashioned  senrne.ents  of  stateMiien  like  Ikicon  and 
‘  (\*cil,  who  maintain  that  tlie  land  is  the  principal  and  only 
‘  sure  source  id*  a  nation’s  wealth  and  ]nosperitv.’  lie  warns 
the  landowners  of  the  destruction  which  impiuids  over  their 
licails ;  tells  them,  they  ha\e  no  time  to  lose;  and  what  is 
somewhat  amusing,  says,  it  is  surpri>ing  *  how  few  of  them  arc 
‘  at  all  acipiainti'd  with  the  loss  they  have  already  sustained  in 
‘  tlieir  ca]>ital>.’  lie  earnestly  exhorts  them  tt)  *  insist'  on 
having  a  fair  value  for  their  land,  as  a  sure  m(‘ans  of  securing 

*  the  respect  and  estimation  of  their  tenantry’  hy  letting  them 
perceive  that  they,  the  lorils  of  the  soil,  have  ‘sense  and  spirit 

*  to  maintain  tlieir  rights,  without  trespassing  on  theirs,*  M 
Peel’s  bill  of  ISlf)  is  denounced  as  an  act  of  ‘  spoliation  and 
^  robbery  coinmitttil  upon  the  kind-ow  ner  and  the  farmer.*  1> 
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ilic  following  paragraph  will  place  tiiis  Country  Gentleman's 
sonliincMits  in  full  view. 

‘  \o,  it  is  not  inachiiRTV,  nor  had  seasons,  nor  good  ones,  nor  over- 
priHluclion,  that  will  explain  any  of  those  phenomena  that  are  now  ex- 
hihiting  themselves  in  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  thnnjghout  every  department  of  our  productive  industry.  One 
cause,  indeed,  and  one  cause  only,  is  snjficicnt  to  account  for  every 
thin^ ;  namely,  the  resolution  unfortunately  adopted  by  the  nation 
for  compelling  every  man  to  discharge  his  engagements  in  money 
double  the  value  of  that  in  which  he  contracted  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  look  further.'  p.  18. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  necessity  to  enter  into  further  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  pages  of  a  writer  who  can  gravely  indite  such 
outrageous  absurdities, — such  as  can  he  paralleled  only  by  the 
speeches  now  and  then  to  be  heard  in  a  certain  House,  whicli, 
whether  it  fairly  represents  the  sense  of  the  country  or  not, 
must  he  allowed  to  furnish  vetit  for  a  due  share  of  the  national 


nonsense. 


At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  there 
is  not  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  stu))id  extravagance. 
'The  rurrency  subject  is  the  most  ditlicult  and  perplexing  of 
all  the  topics  connected  with  the  incpiiry  before  us;  and  wx*  find 
numbers  of  intelligent  persons  giving  it  up  in  despair,  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  or 
intelligible  explanation  of  soMi:  of  the  ])henomena  which  the 
state  of  society,  during  the  ])ast  forty  or  filty  years,  has  ex¬ 
hibited,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  facts  redating  to 
the  clumges  in  our  currency,  and  the  tnui  reasons  of  those 
facts.  'J’hc  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place,  have  heen  felt 
more  grievously  by  ti\o  farmer, — who  has  had  far  more  reason 
to  complain  than  the  land-ow’uer.  'The  latter  is  ])retty  sure  to 
gel  his  share  of  the  surplus  ])roduce  of  labour,  whatever  be  its 
nominal  or  money  value;  and  when*])! ices  are  falling,  he  seldom 
fails  to  obtain  more  than  his  due  .share.  The  acre  which 
\ielded  one  (piarier  of  corn  llUy  years  ago,  still  yields  it  in  corn; 
and  as  tlu‘  lal)oiirer  neither  eats  uiore,  tior  receives  more  in 
wages,  measured  bv  wlnrat,  ih.in  he  formerly  did,  the  same  sur- 
plus  produce  still  exists,  to  be  divided  into  rent,  profit,  and 
taxes.  If  profits  have  heen  diminished,  and  taxes  have  been 
lessened,  there  must  still  remain,  notwithstanding  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  money  rent,  as  large  a  share  as  ever,  in  many  cases 
a  larger  one,  to  the  land-owner. 

1  hat  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  corn  arc  far  more  closely 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  than  most 
persons  are  aware,  is  certain;  nor  is  it  less  undeniable  that  those 
variations  are  often  extensively  calamitous.  A  metallic  cur¬ 
rency  presents  perhaps  the  only  complete  security  against  the 
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disastrous  cfVccts  of  the  sudden  expansion  and  contraction  of 
tlie  circulating  lucdlvnn.  WhtMhcr  a  mixed  cuitcucv  can  e\er 
bo  placed  upon  so  stable  a  looting,  as  to  ailbril  a  similar  ex¬ 
emption  from  this  source  of  hazard,  is  the  j^^rcat  prohlem  which 
remains  to  be  rt solved.  In  the  mean  lime,  it  is  irrational,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  exclude  th.is  sid)ject  from  c<msidera!it>n,  on 
account  of  its  ditficulty  ;  as  it  is  ridiculous,  on  the  other,  to 
represent  this  cause  as  tlie  only  one,  or  even  the  main  (>ju% 
which  regulates  tlie  price  of  corn 

Wc  pass  over  for  the  present  the  lucubrations  of  the  anti¬ 
commercial  or  Sadlerian  school,  with  the  remark  that,  as  in  the 
question  we  have  just  lK*en  consiilering,  they  have  alloyed  some 
grains  of  truth  with  a  mass  of  inconsi>tent  .d)snrility.  'I’hose 
who  would  represent  the  land  as  the  only  ^uie  source  of  a 
iiatioifs  wealth,  must  he  ignorant,  even  below  the  lowest  average 
of  the  attainments  of  a  country  gentleman,  ‘rhey  can  never 
have  heard  of  Venice  or  Ihsa,  Lisbon  or  Am>ter«lam  ;  ami  they 
must  he  scarcely  better  aecpiainted  with  tlie  history  of  their 
own  country.  'I’hc  outcry  of  the  'Tory  ultras  against  free 
trade,  is  on  a  ]Kir,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  consistency,  with 
the  outcry  of  the  more  vulgar  radicals  against  machinery. 
Neither  party  have  any  objection  to  j)articipate  in  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  system  they  o]>pose.  The  henelits  of  free 
trade  are  admitted,  exce))t  in  the  particular  trade  in  which  the 
complainants  are  interested  in  })roducing  high  prices.  And 
the  peasant,  w ho  w  rcaks  his  vengeance  on  the  thrashing-ma¬ 
chine,  has  no  sort  of  objection  to  he  clothed  by  machii»ory,  nor 
would  he  like  to  he  set  to  the  labour  of  the  hand-mill.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  there  is  much  ignorant  and  selfish  clamour 
for  protecting  duties,  it  d«)es  not  follow  that  no  restrictions  on 
fitH'dom  of  trade  are  consistent  with  sotmd  policy.  It  must  be 
admittoii,  that  national  piospeiily  has  been  enjoyecl  to  a  high 
degree  under  a  restrictive  system.  I  pon  this  sulqect,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentiments,  taken  from  a  valuable  ))amphlct  already 
referred  to,  appear  to  ns  distinguished  by  tbeir  good  sense  and 
nuKleratiun. 

*  France,  of  late  voars,  has  made  great  advances  in  commerce,  in 
maimfactnres,  in  all  industry  and  wealtli,  yet,  under  restriction.  In 
like  maniKT  lias  every  nation  in  Kiiro|H\  Tlie  Lnited  States  of 
iXmerica,  the  nokst  t  oiig  of  emmtries,  is  surrounded  with  prohibitions. 
*riu*  causes  pntsnority  must,  therefore,  rest  on  other  more  geiiend 
causes  than  the  treedinn  of  traile,  as  the  si’curity  of  jwoperty,  and  the 


•  I  |H>n  this  intricate  subject,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to 
attentive  {K'nis^il,  “  KeHtx'iions  on  the  I'auses  which  iiiHnence  the 
IVicc  of  Corn.  Hy  M.  Fletcher."  ttvo.  U127.  Block  and  Co. 
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spirit  <»t  iinlivitluul  t‘xertion,  whether  guided  hy  regulation,  or  left  to 
llirir  own  course  under  a  frin;  c<miiiierce.  While  it  is  us4'ful  to  remove 
all  internal  iinpedlmeuts,  it  is  inter-nutionally  expedient  to  watch  and 
.sup|H»rt  tlie  great  branches  of  industry*  Tlie  Legislature,  to  coin- 
lu'iisate  h>r  the  inability  to  overrule  tlie  changeable  ajul  sometimes 
hurtful  n'gulations  tif  other  States,  may  so  guard  th.ose  within  the 
dominions  over  which  it  has  control,  as  to  si*cure  the  stability,  com¬ 
pactness,  and  other  advantages  of  the  greatest  possible  interchange  <if 
ilomestic  products.  The  pursuit  of  wealth,  national  any  more  than 
individual,  cninnot  Ih'  held  to  be  the  sole  or  the  gremt  object  of  con¬ 
sideration :  it  must  l>c  ]mstponed  to  religion,  to  morals,  to  character,  to 
independence,  to  defence ;  for,  indiHMl,  wealth  without  these  cannot  la* 
stably  retained. 

‘  h''reedom  of  trade,  therefore,  is  a  good,  subject  to  limitations. 
KsM'utial  interests  may  claim  ])rotection  and  support  at  some  sacritice. 
Vet,  gnu/  disparilics  f'row  the  rent  of  the  worlds  in  the  main  necessa^ 
rirx,  conveniences,  and  objects  of  life,  are  to  be  lowered  and  levelled  ; 
otherwise  all  who  are  n(>t  locally  held,  w  ill  escape  abroad  to  a  condition 
of  less  restraint  and  freer  air.  As  a  jmrt  of  the  world,  it  is  n‘quisite 
to  he  on  some  near  footing,  especially  with  neighbours,  in  the  price  of 
subsistence  and  general  enjoyments.  In  grain,  this  is  hardly  the  case; 
the  ditfereiice  is  from  50  to  l(M)  per  cent.;  it  is  felt  in  fixed  incomes, 
manufactures,  in  every  walk  of  life.  Lalsuir,  notwithstanding  the 
acci'ssion  of  machinery,  is  still  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  chief  industry 
of  the  country,  as  well  in  the  first  formatitui  of  fabrics,  as  in  the  multi¬ 
plied  after- processes  of  finishing  and  cemveying  ;  and  the  price  of  grain 
g«ii‘s  mainly  into  the  price  of  lalmur.  Hence,  reasonableneM  in  fisMl 
must  enter  more  extensively  than  any  other  lessening  of  expense,  into 
the  general  cheapness  (»f  production ;  and  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  vent  and  manufacture  ;  and,  what  is  more,  of  enjoyment.  At  the 
same  lime,  as  regards  agriculture,  the  competition  <»f  foreign  fiKKl  mu.st 
interrupt  and  imjvair  its  j)rosperity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  nu^ns  and 
Condition  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  pnaluctive  and  un- 
j»r«Mluclive,  are  advanced, — those  (»n  whom  it  rests  for  sup|M»rt,  as  they 
on  it.  As  the*  silk,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures  cannot  l)e  said  to 
he  increased  by  the  admission  of  foreign,  neither  can  the  agriculture  of 
the  Country  by  the  intnMluction  of  foreign  grain.  Btit  all  are  brought 
gradually  to  a  fair  and  entire  com[>etition  with  the  rest  of  the  W'orld, 
sharing  freely  w  ith,  but  not  su|)erseding  the  indu.stry  of  other  nations. 
In  tine,  a  m<»re  easy,  solid,  and  secure  |><isition  of  the  country'  results: 
and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  rather  than  any 
extension  of  pros|)erity  consequent  upon  it.* 

Fletcher  s  Rejicetums,  pp.  34)--39. 

e  now  come  to  the  third  alleged  cause  of  the  existing  prc.ss- 
nre,  a  redundant  population.  But  why  redundant ?  What  Is 
brought  forward  as  a  cause,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  a.s  an 
cllcct.  1  here  exists  no  excess  of  numbers  over  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  land  could  support  a  far  denser  population. 
1  be  excess,  then,  is  relative  to  tlie  demand  for  hd)our  or  the 
fund  for  paying  tlie  wages  of  the  labourer.  We  have  not  too 
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a  ])())Milalion,  if  they  couUl  hut  inaintuin  themselves  hy 
their  labour.  'I'lio  real  evil,  theu,  is  not  over-population,  but 
the  eireuinst.inces  which  render  that  population  a  burden, 
n.iinely,  their  absolute  (Icyendencc  upon  precarious  wages.  In 
no  country  is  tlu*  fund  for  employing  labour  so  large,  in  pro- 
])ortion  to  the  numerical  population,  as  in  ICngland  ;  but  in  no 
c<»untry  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  entirely  and  helplessly  de- 
])eiulent  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  That  the  condition  of  the 
]>easant  is  still  substantially  better  than  that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  class  in  other  countries,  must  be  admitted;  but  it  is  more 
fluctuating.  'J'aking  into  consideration  his  acquired  habits,  the 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  he  lies  more  at  the  mercy  of 
his  employer,  upon  whom  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  all  the 
enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and  tlu*  policy  of  our  Country 
(icntlcmen,  to  teach  him  and  compel  him  entirely  to  depend, 
lie  has  been,  by  inclosure  acts  and  other  specious  robberies  of 
the  ]u>or,  deprivc'd  of  every  means  of  self-support,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  compelled  to  sue  as  a  pauper  for  the  just 
reward  of  his  lalu'ur.  Into  this  subject,  however,  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  more  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

'raxation  and  Tillus  form,  according  to  a  numerous,  perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  tiu*  mo.-l  noisy  complainants,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  our  national  grievances,  and  the  root 
of  all  evil.  And  the  panacea  f)r  these  grievances  is  expressed 
in  the  words,  lleJrenchment  and  lleform.  Cpon  this  point,  we 
shall  content  oursidves  with  citing  the  judicious  ‘  observations* 
of  the  Author  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  State  of  the 
C 'oil  n  try. 

‘  Those  who  alHnn  that  the  condition  of  the  people  inav  he  mate¬ 
rially  improved  hy  any  retrenchment  of  expenditure  that  it  is  ]>ossible 
to  adopt,  so  h*ng  as  faith  is  kept  with  the  jnd)lic  creditor,  arc  either 
deceived  thenuselves,  or  are  endeavouring,  for  no  good  purj)ose,  to  de¬ 
ceive  others.  Tpon  what  are  the  great  retrenchments  of  which  we 
liear  s»»  much,  t«»  he  made?  Of  lifty  millions  of  revenue,  nink  and 
TwuN'iY  .AiiLi.ioNs  go  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  and  this  sum 
must  he  j>aid  till  revolution,  and  not  reform,  is  at  work  ;  till  the  titlc- 
deeils  of  Xetherhy,  and  the  bonds  of  .Mr.  Hotbschild,  are  invedved  in 
one  c<»mmon  blaze.  The  talk  that  one  hears  about  ])ensions  is  abso- 
lutelv  ludicrous ;  not  that  we  think  that  one-third  of  these  pensions 
should  ever  have  Irvii  granted,  or  that  the  system  which  admitted  of 
such  a  mis;ipplication  of  the  j)ublic  money  should  not  be  utterly  al)o- 
lished  ;  but  supp<»sing  that  all  pensions  and  useless  places  were  forth¬ 
with  put  d»>u  n,  and  taxes  repealed  to  the  extent  of  the  or 

JUHbtHKI/.  a  year  ex|H‘nded  iqKui  them,  it  would  not  make  a  difference 
of  one  shilling  a  year  to  each  individual  in  the  country.  W  e  are  no 
friends  to  unnecessary  and  proriig;ite  exjH'iiditure,  but  neither  are  we 
any  frieiuLs  to  that  system  of  exaggenition  that  would  make  it  Ik»  Ih*- 
lievixl  that  a  whole  nation  may  get  rich  by  .siving,  what  Mr.  Wind- 
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ham  haj>i>ily  c-alleil,  a  parcel  of  cheese-pariiijjs  and  candle-ends.  Tuxes 
to  the  amount  of  five  and  twenty  millions  a  your  have  been  re- 
|H\iled  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  yet  we  seem  to  be  as  much  de¬ 
pressed  as  ever.  How,  then,  is  our  sidvation  to  be  effected  liy  the  re- 
])eal  of  one  or  two  millions  more  ?  If  we  estimate  the  savings  that 
mav  be  effected  by  an  unsparing  system  of  retrenchment  at  three  mil- 
Ihmsy  we  believe  we  shall  be  beyond  the  mark  ;  and  yet  that  would 
not  amount  to  half-a-cn»wn  a  year  to  every  individual  of  this  great  em¬ 
pire  !  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  an  end  were  put  to  the  absurd  no¬ 
tions  that  are  afloat  as  to  this  matter.  Let  us  have  retrenchment,  that 
corruption  may  In*  ])ut  down  ;  that  a  minister  may  not  have  the  s:imc 
facilities  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  of  binding  majorities  to  his  chariot 
wheels ;  but  do  not  let  us  be  so  silly  as  to  innigine  that  it  is  to  fill 
our  i>ockets,  or  shower  manna  upon  the  land.’ 

‘  IVrhaps  it  will  be  asked,  “  if  reform  be  really  of  so  little  import¬ 
ance  as  has  been  represented,  why  do  we  recommend  it  ?”  This  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  is  founded  mmii  a  complete  misconception  of  our 
opinion:  we  do  not  undervalue  reform.  So  far.from  this,  we  consider 
reform,  ])rovided  it  be  made  upon  proper  principles,  as  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  though  we  know  that  it  will  not  raise  rents,  pro¬ 
fits,  tir  wages.  It  will  do  none  of  those  things  for  which  it  is  princi- 
]»ally  s(night  after ;  but  it  will  accomplish  others  that  are  quite  as  de¬ 
sirable.’ 

‘  The  species  of  reform  that  ought  to  be  recommended  by  those  who 
are  reallv  desirous  of  putting  down  abuse,  and  at  the  same  time  <»f  pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  of  the  country,  their  propertv,  and  our  present  insti¬ 
tutions,  is,  therefore,  abundantly  obvious.  All  small  iMiroughs,  with 
less  than  d(M)  or  nlMf  voters,  possessed  of  property  in  land,  houses,  or 
numey,  worth  10/.  or  nO/.  a  year,  ought  to  be  unconditionally  deprived 
of  the  p«»wer  of  returning  members  ;  the  election  of  members  to  supply 
their  ])laees  being  given  to  the  juipulous  towns,  at  present  unrepresent¬ 
ed,  and  the  counties.  \\\*  shall  not,  however,  concede  a  b(K)n,  but  in- 
fiiet  a  curse  iip«m  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  &c.  if  we  fix  the 
cpialihcation  for  an  elector  either  too  high  or  t(K)  low.  In  the  one  case 
Me  should  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  a  junto,  and  in  the  other  into 
those  of  the  rabble.  The  object  ought  to  be  to  give  the  franchise  to 
all  M'ho,  fnnn  their  circumstances,  may  be  8U])posed  to  have  an  intert‘st 
in  the  supjM»rt  of  the  public  j>eace,  and  to  be  almve  Iniing  seduced  by 
such  bribes  as  an  unworthy  candidate  might  l>e  able  to  offer.  It  is 
dirticult  to  siiy  what  this  limit  ought  to  be,  and  it  were  far  Iwtter  to 
fix  it  a  little  too  high  than  t(M)  low.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  principle,  which  is  no  other  than  the  bringing  in  of  every 
individual  jtos.scsxcd  of  a  reasonahle  amount  of  properiy,  frithin  the 
electoral  Innly.  A  plan  of  this  sort  Mould  at  once  detach  every  one 
iM'longing  to  the  upj)er  and  middle  classes  from  the  radical  standards: 
they  M'ould  take  their  natural  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
and  the  government  M'ould  be  immeasurably  strengthened  for  all  giMnl 
pur|>ose8. 

‘  'riie  county  representation,  though  less  vicious  than  that  of  the 
lM»ruughs,  is  still  very  defective.  The  qualification  ought  certainly  to 
‘h'  raised ;  leaseholders  and  copyholders  should  no  longer  lie  excluded 
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fniin  llie  li*t  of  voWrs,  iin«l  a  certain  amount  of  property  should  he 
made  the  only  test  of  capacity  to  exercise  tin*  suffrage.  The  time  dur¬ 
ing;  which  the  poll  may  U*  ke|>t  o^hmi,  oiifjht  also  to  Ik'  shortened,  and 
every  election  shotild  U*  caiioelK*d  if  it  can  1r'  shewn  that  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate  has  conveyed  a  sinjjlc  v«»ter  to  the  hustinp^,  or  jjiven 
any  one  a  |H»cuniarv  remuneration  for  his  vote.  When  <»nce  the  jaiwer 
t»f  electing  meinliers  is  entrusted  to  those  only  wlio  have  a  Kfake  in  the 
country,  they  will  not  ftM‘l  it  any  hardship  to  defray  their  own  ex{M*nse 
in  I'omini;  to  the  ih»11.  They  will  be  awiire  <if  the  >'alue  of  the  privi- 
ie^e,  and  they  will  not  pmdije  the  exjM*iUM»  incurnHl  in  exercisinji  it. 

‘  'riie  path  which  government  should  follow  is  suthciently  well  de¬ 
fined.  If  it  do  that  which  is  ri^ht,  it  will  nssurtnlly  enctmnter  the 
op]>osition  of  the  iiioh  and  of  the  Ixirough  holders.  But  let  it  not  at¬ 
tempt  t«»  conciliate  either  party.  It  must  put  its  trust  in  the  real 
arist«K’racy  of  the  country — in  tlmst*  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  and  the  supiiression  of  abuse.  If  it  concede  any  thin^  to 
nuliculism,  it  will  only  strtuipthen  the  bands  of  its  fiK»H.  It  will  be 
admitting  an  nn*niv  into  the  citadel,  who  will  never  be  satisfied  till  it 
Ik*  overthrown  —  till  a  republic,  “  one  and  indivisible,”  be  established 
u{M»u  the  ruins  of  Kin;;,  Lords,  and  ('commons.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
niinistcrs  make  imjiroiKT  conc«*sskm8  to  the  holders  of  jietty  Ixiroughs, 
they  will  alienate  and  disgust  a  largt'  proportion  of  the  opulent  classes 
-—of  those  wlmse  sup|Hirt  is  so  essential.  The  task  they  have  to  |)er- 
forin  is  ditlicult,  and  rt‘quires  "reat  prudence.  We  ho|>e  and  Indieve, 
iiuhvil  the  chanu’ter  of  Karl  tirev  is  in  itself  a  suthcieiit  prouud  of  be¬ 
lief, — that  they  will  neither  1h*  wanting  in  judjreiiH'iit  to  devise  what 
is  safe,  pro|H'r,  and  practicable,  nor  in  resolution  to  accomplish  their 
imnisures.  Pojuilarity  they  must  not  set’k,  and  they  need  not  exjiect 
CO  find  it.  The  little  vulgar  and  the  j:jreat  vul«:;ar,  — ('obbett  and  Lord 
Ixaisdale,  Hunt  and  Lord  Salisbury, — will  be  lianded  against  them. 
Hut  if  they  conciliate  (which  they  mav  do  by  avoidinp  all  extremes) 
the  support  of  the  jjreat  Iwaly  of  the  ja'ople  of  projK‘rty  and  education, 
they  mav  ctuitemn  the  o]>m>sition  of  others. 

‘  I>'t  It  not  1h*  sup|x»si*d,  from  any  thintr  previously  stated,  that  we 
mean  to  state,  or  to  insinuate,  direiily  or  indirectly,  that  the  interests 
of  the  laliouriiiu  classes  are  not  of  ]iriniary  importance.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  promote  them,  but  we  would  not,  like  their  radical  counsel¬ 
lors,  vest  them  with  ]>owers  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  exercise 
xvith  sobriety  and  discretion  ;  nor  teach  them  to  liMik  for  relief  from 
chaiiires  in  the  constitution  that  c.in  lead  only  to  bhKKlshed  and  ruin. 
The  adoption  of  some  such  reform  in  tin*  representation  ns  w'C  have 
suj;ijeHt«*d,  would  do  all  that  cun  Ik*  done  to  st'cure  pmid  povernment ; 
for  the  interests  of  such  an  electoral  body  as  would  then  exist,  would 
Ik*  identified  with  the  rc»al  and  lastinp  interests  of  the  lalMuirers,  and 
of  every  other  class.  We  should  not,  however,  stop  here  ;  all  that  it 
is  |KK»sible  to  do  by  legislative  measures  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  |Kx»r,  to  increase*  the  demand  for  laliour,  and  the  rate  of  w’apei, 
iiupht  to  Ik*  done.  'I’he  p(K>r  laws  should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  their 
def»*cts  anieiul<*d,  and  an  end  put  to  that  system  of  cottage*  building 
and  lH*og.ir-bree*ding  so  well  descrilieel  by  Nlr.  Hodges,  M.P.  in  his 
evideiuK*  lK*fore  the  Kmipr.ition  (’ommitt<*e*.  All  those  inonojKiliei 
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whiili  iVttor  the  iiulustry  of  the  country  should  U'  rooted  out  ;  the 
llairr.int  nhuses  and  oppression  of  the  lithe  system,  and  the  laws, 

put  an  end  to ;  and  such  taxes  as  rej)ress  tlie  growth  of  nmnufactures 
and  c<»nunerre  should  he  rejwaled  ; — being,  if  needful,  replacetl  by 
others  less  (d>iectionuble.  A  judiciously-contrived  system  of  emignitioii 
niiiiht  also  be  brought  to  lend  a  powerful  aid  to  the  other  meHsurcs 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  j)iK>r.  IMr.  Horton's  plans  have  btH'n 
irratetl  oith  far  t<s>  little  attention  :  the  ridicule  that  nns  betui  thrown 
ujHin  them  has  been  entindv  misplaced.  A  million  or  two  expended 
in  nirrving  a  portion  of  the  pauper  ]M)pulation  out  of  the  country, 
would  do  ten  limes  more  to  raise  tlie  rate  of  wages,  than  will  ever  1m? 
ihnie  bv  any  sy.stem  of  economy,  how  vigorously  sm’ver  it  may  be  en¬ 
forced.  The  outrages  now  so  prevalent  must  be  put  down  by  ])ronipt 
and  adequate  jiunishment  ;  but  if  the  grievances  in  which  they  ori¬ 
ginate  be  not,  at  the  same  time,  eirectuully  redressed,  they  will  break 
forth  again  with  greater  violence  than  ever.’ 

Observations,  pp.  l.'i — 31. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  adil  any  remarks  of  our 
own  upon  the  various  topics  here  glanced  at ;  but  shall  take  an 
(ally  opportunity  of  discussing  them  more  in  detail.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  wish  to  put  our  readers  upon  their  guard  against 
the  delusion  which  is  being  practised  upon  the  public  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  ballot  system.  We  know  not  whether  it  is  more 
amusing  or  more  disgusting  to  find  the  ultra  toriesand  the  radi¬ 
cals  uniting  in  this  factious  and  perfidious  outcry,  when  nothing 
can  he  more  opposite  than  the  objects  they  respectively  aim  at. 

‘  Without  the  ballot,’  says  our  Country  Gentleman,  ‘  there  can 
‘  be  no  real  reform  whatsoever  ’ ;  and  the  Whigs  are  virulently 
attacked  as  being  all  decided  enemies  to  voting  by  ballot.  But 
then,  the  object  which  the  Tory  reformers  have  in  view,  ‘  is 
*  only  attainahlc  by  a  great  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage^ 

‘  coupled  with  voting  l)y  ballot.’  Whereas,  it  is  admitted,  that 
‘  the  radical  reformers  and  utilitarians  propose  to  connect  an- 
‘  nual  parliaments  and  universal  sufVrage  with  voting  by  ballot*; 
that  is  to  say,  they  w  ould  couple  with  it  the  most  unlimited  right 
if  suffrage ;  which  would  be,  our  Country  Squire  justly  re¬ 
marks,  ‘to  place  all  power  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  numerical 
‘  majority  of  the  population,  and  to  establish  a  democracy  in  its 
‘  fullest  extent.’ 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy,  than  the  notion  that  the 
ballot  would  check  the  corrupt  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
It  would  simply  aflbrd  a  greater  shelter  for  corrupt  voting, 
'i'hc  people,  instead  of  being  bribed  individually,  would  be 
bought  in  masses.  Election  clubs  would  be  formed,  as  in 
America ;  and  these  would  afford  scope  for  all  the  meanness  of 
mtrigue,  the  baseness  of  venality,  and  the  insolence  of  dema- 
;  gogucs.  'fhe  elective  franchise  would  fall  into  comparative 
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contempt ;  ami  with  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sullrngo,  the 
exercise  of  it  wonhl,  in  all  probability,  he  diininished.  Instead 
of  the  ballot’s  being  indispensable  to  every  plan  of  real  reform, 
c'very  ])lan  of  real  reform  is  perfectly  attainable  without  it. 
Look  at  Iheston,  and  see  wliat  the  mere  extension  of  the  right 
of  siiibiage  can  ellect.  On  ilm  other  hand,  what  ])rotection 
would  the  secresy  of  the  ballot  all’ord  to  a  poor  man  dependent 
on  the  favour  of  some  opident  landlord  or  patron,  who  was 
resolved  to  do  what  lie  pleased  with  his  own  ^  The  individuars 
vote  might  he  a  secret,  hut  not  so  liis  inclinations,  his  expres¬ 
sions,  his  whole  conduct ;  and  for  these,  he  wouKl  he  held  re¬ 
sponsible  and  punishable,  if  they  went  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
his  superior.  'I'he  agitation  of  the  ballot  (juestion  will  serve 
only  to  divide  the  true  friends  to  an  ellicient  reform,  to  throw 
fresh  dillicullies  in  the  way  of  eft'ecting  any  beneficial  changes, 
and  to  inflame  the  violence  of  faction. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  we  received  the  tract  from 
the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  comprising  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Remarks  which  it  was  his  Lordship’s  intention  to 
have  made  from  his  seat  in  ]>arliament,  hail  not  ‘the  disturbed 
‘state  of  the  country  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  his 
‘diocese’,  as  ‘the  spot  where,  by  the  blessing  of  Ciod,  he 
‘might  be  enabled  to  do  the  most  good.’  The  ])amphlet  does 
honour  to  the  Bishop’s  jialriolic  and  humane  feelings,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  very  useful  suggistions.  lie  dwells  in  particular 
on  the  importance  of  assigning  to  each  cottager  who  has  a 
family,  a  portion  of  land  ;  and  bears  his  testimony,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  thirty  years,  to  the  advantages  of  this  measure. 
He  stigmatises  the  late  beer-hill  as  one  of  the  most  inauspicious 
measures  that  ever  passed  a  (’hristian  Legislature;  and  touches 
upon  other  topics  of  pressing  interest  and  importance,  to  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  advert  more  distinctly  in  our  next  Number. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  strongly  to  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  Mr.  Wayland’s  ‘Thoughts’,  and  the  well-timed 
‘  Address  on  the  Results  of  Machinery.’ 

W  e  cannot  better  conclude  our  desultory  remarks,  than  in 
the  language  of  the  Right  Rev.  Ihelate. 


*  An  hoiu\st,  iiulu''trio!is  peasantry  is  a  natieifs  protiTtioii  and  pride. 
We  are  called  ujxni,  therefore,  by  every  j>rinciple  of  huiimnity  and 
jnstiee,  to  reverse  the  presi*nt  order  of  things;  to  pay  the  lalmnrer  that 
which  he  fairly  earns,  and  to  pay  it  to  him  as  his  right,  and  as  his 
due.  Thus  shall  we  secure  the  willing  and  effectual  services  of  the 
lalxniring  elassi's  of  the  community,  and  remove  from  their  minds 
every  gnmnd  of  discontent  and  mnrmuring.  Neither  should  we  for¬ 
get,  that  now  the  |M»opIe  of  Kiigland  are  a  reading  j>cople.  Kducation 
is  communicated  to  all.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  w'isdom  to  grant 
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to  thoni  \vh:it  will  now  Ik;  received  as  a  Imhui  ;*  ami  not  to  wait 
till  it  l>e  deinamlt‘(l  as  a  rifi^ht.  Ami  this  hninane  attention  to  the 
oaiits  of  the  people  is  no  less  required  by  the  voiei*  of  Uevelation. 
(mmI  has  ntado  of  one  bbsKlall  the  nations,  and  ail  the  classes  of  p4H>ple, 
u]K»n  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  though,  for  the  general  g<K»d,  there 
must  he  a  diversity  of  rank  and  station,  yet  all  have  their  relative 
duties  and  rights.  Protection  is  recjuired  from  the  higher  orders.  The 
lalsnir  of  their  hands  from  the  lower.  Thus  are  we  all  brethren,  one 
of  allot licr.’  p.  12. 


xoricEs. 

Art.  VIII.  The  lh)ok  of  Psalms,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version, 
metrically  arrangetl  after  the  original  Hebrew,  and  dis]M»scd  in 
Chronological  Order.  12mo.  Price  4s.  iul.  London.  Uv30. 

Thk  design  of  this  vedume,  is  to  promote  the  private  reading  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  presenting  detached  portions  in  a  portable 
h»rm,  and  jirinted  in  a  large,  Ixdd  type,  so  as  to  be  read  with  facility 
and  pleasure  by  persons  advanced  in  life,  or  by  travellers.  The 
Chromdogical  Arrangement  of  the  PsiUms  here  adopted,  is  conform¬ 
able  to  the  opinions  of  LightftHit,  Lowth,  Townsend,  and  the  best 
commentators.  The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  prove  acce]Uable  to  many.  JMay  it  extensively  promote  the  pious 
object  of  tlie  Kditor. 


Art.  IX.  The  Testament  in  the  Common  Version,  conformed  to 
Gricsbach's  standard  Greek  Text.  IJoston,  (N.  A.)  Ib30. 

Tiik  object  of  the  Editor  of  this  neat  and  convenient  b<M»k  i.s,  to  pre- 
si'iit  the  Common  English  Version  *  precisely  such  as  it  would  havclmen, 
‘  if  tlie  translators  coidd  have  had  access  to  the  standard  text  of  Gries- 
‘  bach,  in.stead  of  the  adulterated  text  of  Beza  * ;  and  his  inducement 
to  undertake  the  task  which  he  has  executed,  was  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
convenience  that  he  exjierienced  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  interruptions  that  w’erc  necessary  for  the  correction 
of  the  pid)lic  Version.  Such  a  work  will  l>e  acceptable  to  many  per¬ 
sons  who  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  a  critical 
process  employed  on  the  sacred  text,  and  who  may  wish  to  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  alterations  thns  produced.  In  rendering  the 
('omnion  Version  ccmformablc  to  (iriesbacn  s  text,  the  Editor  is  not  to 
1)0  considered  as  offering  to  his  readers  a  revised  translation  ;  but,  with¬ 
out  holding  him  resjMUi.sible  for  expectations  which  he  has  not  raised, 
they  may,  we  think,  justly  complain  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has 
neglected  to  remove  fn»m  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  he 
has  pill  into  their  hands,  some  blemishes  which  sadly  disfigure  the  Rc- 
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Cfivcil  Wrsioii.  That  he  has  not  ‘  exactly  repriiiteil  ’  tliat  X'ersion,  j 

will  Ik*  jHTceivetl  from  his  reailintj  in  Luke  vi.  15,  *  Simon  called  the  | 

zt*alot  *,  in  the  jdacx?  of  ‘Simon  ealletl  /elotes’.  Why.  th«*n,  has  he  \ 

permitted  such  ^ros.>  improprieties  t(»  esca|K'  his  correction,  as  '  hlsh(Pfi~  | 

‘  rii'k\  (Acts  i.  *J(t)  ;  *  Jrxus\  instead  of  Joshua,  (Acts  vii.  ‘I.o,  lleb.  | 

iv.  H.)  ;  ‘  Hnxtcr\  Aclsxii.  I?  The  ]mrujpr;iphs  are  arranj^ed  in  a^ree-  | 

ment  with  (Jrieshach’s  distrihutioii  of  the  text  ;  his  punctuation  is  fol-  j 

lowed  ;  and  the  verses  are  nundiered  in  the  inariiin.  I’he  IxHik  is  w  ith¬ 
out  notes,  and,  in  addition  to  the  text,  contains  only  a  short  jirefaci* 
comprising  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  received  text  of  the 
New  'restament.  F4»r  such  jiersons  as  interest  themselves  in  the  ex¬ 
act  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  feel  the  ohlipitions  to  interpret  it 
correctly,  which  lie  upon  all  who  are  employed  in  the  diffusion  ot  (livine 
knowh'dije,  the  ])aoes  Isifore  us  will  he  found  eminently  us4*tul.  The 
whoh*  t»f  (irieshach’s  latest  emendations  are  exhihitisl,  and  the  want  of 
his  edition  is  cheaply  aiul  fully  supplieil  by  this  American  publication, 
to  all  who  may  Ik*  unable  to  4)blain  or  u>e  the  original  work.  'I'lds  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  impression  of  the  text  of  (iriesbach’s  revision  in 
the  Knj;lish  lunguaiie. 


Art.  X.  I.  Kiiiht  Dlscoitrsvs  in  )o/////,  with  a  iMemoir  «»f  tin*  An- 
lhor‘s  eldest  Son.  My  dohn  Humphrys,  Lli.I).  Uhno.  Price 
Tv.  G(/.  lioiidon. 

‘J.  Jw  -/</<//v.v.v  in  ihc  Ynuu^cr  embers  of  Reli^tnus  Fttmiiies^  U]>on 
Subjects  counecf4*il  with  the  Hevival  <if  Keli^ion.  15y  the  Kev. 
11.  S.  Allom.  Secmid  Kdition.  til  mo.  l.v.  in  (Moth,  or  2,v.  in 
Silk.  London.  IThk 

W’k  know  in»t  whether  sermons  4Hi  early  piety  and  discourses  to  youth, 
have  cpiite  jxone  out  of  fashion.  can  recollect  the  time  when  there 

w;is  a  hum*  aiul  reatly  sale  h»r  volumes  of  this  di'scription.  Or.  Hum¬ 
phry  s’s  Discourses  would  tlicn  have  boi'ii  sure  to  gain  the  attention  <»f 
religious  jmreiits,  and  to  obtain  for  the  venerable  Author  the  thanks 
he  claims  tor  these  affectionate  adilresst's  to  their  children.  The  sub- 
jt'cU  are  w  ell  selected  and  judiciously  treated  ;  and  the  volume  conn's 
with  jKVuliar  graev  from  one  wlio  lias  been  f(»r  many  years  tK’Cupied  in 
the  emphiymcnt  ot  educating  youth.  The  Drief  INIemoir  is  an  iii- 
struclivc  obituary,  which  will  enhance  the  interest  of  the  vtiluinc. 

Mr.  Allom’s  Address  is  an  earnest,  ch»se,  ami  striking  appr.d  to  the 
vtuinger  memlH'rs  religious  tandlies.  W  e  are  happy  to  find  that  it 
Inis  alremiy  obtuiin'd  a  rapid  sale.  In  the  ext*i*t*dingly  neat  and  at- 
truclivc  shajH'  in  w  Inch  it  is  here  jirescnted  to  us,  it  forms  one  tif  the 
idiv.st  little  new  year’s  gifts  tliat  we  have  si'cn;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  tdijt'ct  wliich  the  excellent  Autlmr  has  had  at  heart  will  lie 
extensively  pronnaetl  by  its  circulation.  Of  the  happy  talent  for  ad- 
dri'ssing  youth,  wliieh  this  Address  displays,  the  following  extract  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  ^pccinien. 
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‘  'I’hf  vouuj'or  im*m!)ors  of  rrlij^iiuis  fuinilies  have  In'en  thought  to 
Ik*  »‘>|H*ci:illv  exposed  to  tlic  daiigor  of  formality  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
iK'iio'  sjitislied  with  the  mere  h»rm  of  giKlliness.  May  not  this  have 
Livn  v»nir  inse?  (  onstaiit  ami  regular  in  your  attendance  ujmui  reli¬ 
gious  worship  ;  invited,  perhajw,  to  lend  your  aid  in  instructing  the 
sabliath  schiiol  ;  respected  by  the  pastors  and  friends  of  your  parents 
us  dutiful  and  atfectionate  children  ;  and  shrinking  with  horror  from 
the  grosser  violations  of  the  Divine  Law:  you  have  felt  something 
very  like  self  gratulation,  or  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  answer  the 
renionst ranees  of  conscience  on  the  subject  of  vital  religion,  by  an  a|>- 
jM'ul  to  your  general  charact«*r.  Has  it  not  struck  you,  however,  that 
there  is  a  something  which  even  yet  you  lack  ?  Is  it  not  apimrent  to 
voii,  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  chanM!ter,  ujwn  which  you  have  not 
built  ? — a  ])rinciple  of  action  by  which  jrou  have  not  l)een  iiiHuenced? 

_ u  ]mrity  in  (iod’s  n*qnirement8  to  which  you  have  not  attaine<l? 

‘  Ilurr  t/uu  taken  the  first  table  of  the  law  into  your  calculations^  and 
considered  its  demands  apart  Jhm  all  the  dictates  of  the  second?  And, 
as  the  result  (»f  the  enquiry,  are  you  prepared  to  aver  that  you  love 
tlie  lawgiver  with  your  whole  heart?  How  vain,  how  utterly  triHing, 
\\<nd(l  it  be  fur  the  arraigned  criminal  to  plead  only  to  wmie  inferior 
count  of  an  indictment,  while  he  left  the  grand  charge  wholly  unde¬ 
fended  !  Such  conduct  would  in  itself  In’tray  a  full  consciou8iu»sa  of 
guilt.  If  it  be  true  that,  until  this  jK'riod  of  your  existence,  you  have 
lived  without  love  to  (bnl,  without  secret  and  holy  intercourse  with 
him,  without  an  influential  and  abiding  desire  to  please  him  ;  marvel 
not  that  wp  nuist  urgently  say  unto  you,  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
admire  an<l  love  in  you,  **  Ye  must  be  born  ag^ain/* 

‘  Have  you  farther  considered  the  claims  o/  tiik  (tOsPEL  upon  you  ? 
It  was  gjMxl  new’s  to  the  repentant  Magdalene,  and  to  Saul  the  con¬ 
victed  ]>ersecutor,  and  is  such  still  to  characters  of  a  similar  de.-icrij>- 
tioii :  hut  diM's  it  find  nothing  in  you  that  needs  forgiveness  and  amend- 
meut  ?  ‘  no  guilt  to  wash  away  ?  *  Did  it  not  urge  its  claims  ujKm  the 
young  man  who  had  kept  the  letter  of  the  commands  from  his  youth  ? 

it  not  sent  io  the  devout  centurion  as  heaven's  richest  boon?  And 
has  it  nothing  wherewith  to  bless  and  enrich  you  ?  Are  you  rejecting 
it  as  a  system  tliat  you  can  do  without  ?  O  then  let  the  truth  Ihi 
told,  tiiough  the  heart  which  prompts  ivS  agonized,  and  the  hand  that 
writes  it  trembles,  “  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  you." 

‘  Perhaps  you  admit  the  necessity  of  jiersonal  religion,  but  you  are 
neglecting  it.  The  claims  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  are  very'  rea.son- 
ahle,  hut  they  have  not  been  felt  by  you  ;  they  have  not  reached  your 
hearts.  That  they  have  been  urged  ujmn  you  we  well  know.  Terror 
and  love  have  each  in  their  turn  lieen  made  the  meilium  of  their  con- 
voyanct* :  they  arrived  at  the  vestibule,  but  they  found  the  dewr  shut ; 
they  have  km^cktHl  loudly  and  repeatedly  for  admittiuicc,  but  no  re- 
s|>ousive  V(uce  has  replied  to  them  from  within  ;  you  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.' 
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Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Second  Edition,  very  much  aug’- 
mented  and  improved,  of  Professor  Millington's  h^itome  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philos(»phy.  The  work  will  be  in 
an  8vo.  volume,  and  will  contain  ItK)  Wood  Engravings. 

Nearly  ready,  a  Key  to  a  complete  Set  of  Arithmetical  Rods,  con¬ 
taining  Directions  for  their  Use,  and  Answers  to  nearly  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  Questions  in  the  First  Four  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  simple  and  com- 
|)ound,  which  may  be  performed  by  means  of  sixteen  rods,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Lord  Napier,  Author  of  the  Logarithms,  upon  which  sys¬ 
tem  more  than  one  half  the  time  usually  employed  may  be  saved  to 
both  Teachers  and  Pupils.  By  P.  B.  Templeton,  Master  of  Cannon- 
Street  Academy,  Preston. 

In  the  press,  Mr.  Jones  Quain's  Two  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  ^Medical  Session, 
IHIU),  in  the  iNIedical  School,  Aldersgate  Street. 

In  the  press,  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  the  Town  of  King- 
ston-upm-Ilull.  By  William  Woolley,  Solicitor. 

Pre|)aring  for  publication,  a  new  edition  of  Colonel  ISIontagu's  Or- 
nithoh»gical  Dictionary,  with  illustrative  Wood  Cuts,  and  numerous 
additions,  containing  all  modern  discovery  in  that  Science.  Edited  by 
J.  Rennie,  Esq.  A.M. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Fullarton  of  Glasgow,  have  just  published,  in 
one  volume  quarto,  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  Brown's  Self-In¬ 
terpreting  Bible.  Besides  embracing  all  Brown’s  Explanatory  Notes 
ana  ReHections,  this  edition  contains  a  \'ast  variety  of  additional  Notes, 
chiefly  illustnitive  of  Eastern  manners  and  customs,  natural  history, 
ge<igruphy,  &c. ;  and  the  marginal  references  have  all  been  carefully 
revised  and  corrected.  An  original  Memoir  of  the  Author  is  also  given 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  Patterson,  of  Fidkirk; 
and  the  edition  on  the  whole  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  that  has  yet  been  published  of  Brown. 

Ill  the  press,  V^egetable  Cooker)’ ;  with  an  Introduction,  recommend¬ 
ing  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  and  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

In  the  press.  Travels  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Peru,  by  Samuel 
Ilaigh,  Esq.  1  vol.  Bvo. 

In  the  press.  Essays  concerning  the  Faculties  and  Economy  of 
the  Mind,  by  William  Gmlwin.  It  is  intended  that  each  of  these 
Essays  shall  tnwt  of  some  intonating  truth,  or  of  some  truth  under  a 
fresh  asiM'ct,  which  has  never  by  any  preceding  Writer  been  laid  before 
the  public. 

The  fifttH'uth  volume  of  “  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  ”  to 
be  published  early  in  the  present  month,  will  contain  Memoirs,  among 
other  distinguislied  persiuis,  of  Sir  Charles  V'^inicouibc  Penrose,  The 


Right  Hon.  George  Tierney,  Sir  George  Montagne,  His  Majesty 
(itMirge  IV.  Lord  Redesdale,  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  Dr.  Gooch,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Bishop  James,  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  Dr.  Somerville, 
Sir  Charles  Morice  Pole,  Bart.  William  Buhner,  Esq.  Sir  Eliab  Harvey, 
The  Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  Major  General  David  Stewart, 
William  Hazlitt,  Esq.  Major  Renncll,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  press,  Roxobel.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  In  3  Vols. 

The  London  Society  for  Printing  and  Publishing  the  Writings  of 
the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  have  now  in  the  press,  a  new  Edition 
of  the  Four  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  viz. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  $  the 
Doctrine  of  Faith,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Life. 

In  the  press,  an  Examination  of  the  English  System  of  Balancing 
Rooks,  by  E.  T.  Jones,  styling  himself  Professor  of  the  Science  of 
Perfect  Book-keeping.  Exemplified  in  a  Ledger  wherein  every  entry 
is  rrrong  |>osted,  and  which  is  proved  by  his  System  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  By  a  Practical  Book-keeper. 

Early  in  January  next  will  appear  an  entirely  New  Edition,  care¬ 
fully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  of  “  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortali^  of  the  Human  Soul ;  founded 
solely  on  Physical  and  Rational  Principles.”  By  S.  Drew.  I  Vol. 
8vo.,  with  a  highly  finished  Portrait. 

Mr.  Rowbotham,  of  the  Academy,  Walworth,  has  in  the  press,  **  A 
Course  of  Lessons  in  French  Literature,”  on  the  plan  of  his  “  German 
Lessons.” 

Preparing  for  publication.  An  Analysis  of  Archbishop  Seeker's 
lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  arranged  as  a  Course  of  Sermons 
preparatory  to  Confirmation,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lee,  B.A.,  Vicar  of 
Aslackby,  and  Curate  of  Walcot,  Lincolnshire. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1831,  will  be  published  the  Sixth  Part,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  NumiKjrs  issued  in  1830,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  by 
R.  Maund,  F.L.S.  The  ITiird  Volume,  containing  Parts  V.  andV^I., 
will  Ikj  ready  for  delivery  at  the  same  time. 

Professor  Macculloch  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Theoretical  and* 
Practical  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  in  1  large  8vo. 
Volume. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Hints  illustrative  of  the  Duty  of 
Dissent.  By  a  Congregational  Nonconformist. 

^  Preparing  for  publication.  Twenty-nine  Original  Psalm  Tunes,  in 
Four  Parts,  with  figured  Basses,  and  an  Accompaniment  for  the 
Organ  or  Piano-forte.  By  J.  I.  Cobbin. 

Mr.  Klattovski  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  2  Vols.  12mo., 
a  Gennan  Manual  for  Self  Tuition.  Tne  object  of  this  Work  is  to 
enable  the  Student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Words  without  recur¬ 
rence  to  a  Dictionary,  as  well  as  the  Principles  and  Construction  of 
the  German  Language  through  the  medium  of  a  Literal  and  Analy- 


Workt  recently  Vuhlinhcd, 


tical  TnmKlutidu,  in  English  and  French,  of  »Scventy-two  entire  (om* 
poAitioiiH  of  the  most  eminent  German  Authors. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgi'rald,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq.,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  1  V’^ol.  small  8vo.,  with  a 
Portrait. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Persi'cutions  of  the  Nonconformists, 
eontnisted  with  the  LilkTties  of  the  present  Dissenters,  with  Remarks. 
Published  on  account  of  the  Re|>eal  of  the  Cor|>oration  and  Test  Acts. 
By  John  Holloway. 

In  the  prt^sa.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proofs,  Natim',  and  Extent  of 
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Erratum  in  the  present  Number.  At  page  9,  line  1C,  for  **  Mr.Erskinc**  read  “  Ml. 
DiHiglas.** 


